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FOREWORD 


Agricultural labour forms the largest single sector of India’s 
labour force. Welfare measures undertaken by Government 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on labour related mainly to labour in organised industries. In 
recent years, especially since Independence, the question of 
formulating ameliorative measures for agricultural labour has 
been receiving increased attention, but the main difficulty was 
the lack of comprehensive data on all essential aspects relating to 
the economic conditions of agricultural labour. To obtain the 
required data, the Ministry of Labour conducted an All-India 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry in close collaboration with State 
Governments. The present series of reports relate to the Inten¬ 
sive Family Survey of agricultural labour and their families, 
their employment, wages, income, cost and standard of living 
and indebtedness. 

The Planning Commission has recognised that the “enquiry 
has already helped to draw attention to the significance of the 
agricultural worker in the country’s future development and its 
results are likely to be of material assistance in drawing up 
programmes for agricultural workers”. 

It is opportune that these reports will become available to 
the Government and the public when the second Five Year 
Plan is being drawn up and it is hoped that they would greatly 
assist in drawing up a blue print for the amelioration of the 
conditions of agricultural labour. 

A significant fact emerging from this enquiry is that the 
problem of further employment opportunities for the agricul¬ 
tural labour is as important as that of fixing their minimum 
wages. 

This is the first and the largest socio-economic enquiry of its 
kind conducted in Asia along the lines laid down by internation¬ 
al bodies like the I. L. O. and the U. N. and according to the 
scientific principles of sampling under expert technical guidance. 
The problems of agricultural labour have also been coming to 
the forefront in recent years in the scheme of activities of the 
I. L. O. The United Nations are devoting considerable atten¬ 
tion to the problems relating to the standard and levels of living. 

I trust, therefore, that these reports would be of interest not 
only to the public in India but also at an international level. 
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I must take this opportunity to acknowledge my grateful 
thanks for Dr. B. Ramamurti who, in addition to his duties as 
the Joint Director, Central Statistical Organisation, undertook, 
at the request of the Ministry of Labour, to prepare these series 
of reports on the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural 
labourers and, to the officers and staff of the Statistical Unit of 
the Ministry of Labour for giving him the necessary assistance. 

Now that the basic family budget data have been made 
available, I trust that steps would be taken at an early date 
towards preparation of cost of living index numbers for the agri¬ 
cultural labour classes which would be necessary for revising 
the minimum wages from time to time in accordance with 
the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 



New Delhi, 
19th May, 1954. 


Minister for Labour. 
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PREFACE, 


Agriculture is the oldest of man’s industry. Agriculture in India accounts 
for about half of the national income and agricultural labour forms the largest 
single sector of India’s labour force. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and the one on Labour paid little attention to this important sector of the 
population. It was only in 1943 that the Tripartite Labour Conference 
while recommending an enquiry into the conditions of labour suggested further 
that this should be extended to agricultural wage earners as well. The Indian 
Labour Ministers’ Conference held in October, 1946, approved of such an 
enquiry. With India attaining Independence in 1947, greater attention 
was paid to the problems of agricultural labour and as a first step towards 
ameliorating their conditions, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 was placed on the 
Statute Book. The main handicap in proceeding further was, however, the 
lack of reliable data on the economic conditions of agricultural labour. The 
Government of India, therefore, decided to conduct an All-India Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry. 

2. The enquiry was conducted by trained investigators during the year 
1950-51 in three stages through three different schedules, the General Village, 
the General Family and the Intensive Family Schedules and covered a sample 
of about 800 villages selected on the basis of stratified random sampling. The 
main enquiry was preceded by a pilot enquiry. 

3. In the General Village Schedule, broad information on the economy 
of the village available either from the village records or from local enquiries 
were collected and the results have been published in a monograph entitled 
‘Agricultural Wages in India, Volumes I and IF. 

4. The General Family Survey covered all the families in the selected 
villages which numbered about 104,000 and the information collected related 
to the size of the family, earning strength, occupational structure, size of the 
holdings, implements and housing. The report on this survey entitled “Rural 
Man Power and Occupational Structure” has also been published. 

5. The present series of reports deals with the third and the most important 
stage—the Intensive Family Survey of agricultural labour families. Roughly, 
about fifty percent of the agricultural labour families in each of the sampled 
villages were selected for this survey. The families surveyed numbered in 
all about 11,000. The information collected related to employment, wages, 
income, cost and level of living and indebtedness of agricultural labour families. 

6. The scope of the schedules, concepts, definitions and other meth odological 
aspects, as well as the organisational aspects of the enquiry are described in 
Chapter I. It may, however, be pointed out that in the light of the experience 
of the pilot enquiry, the method of collection of data for the year as a whcle 
as originally proposed was dropped and was replaced by collection of data 
month after month for all the 12 months of the year 1950-51 and the annual 
data were compiled therefrom. 

7. This series of reports on the Intensive Family Survey consists of 7 
volumes. Volume I deals with All-India and the other volumes are devoted 
to the States in each of the six Zones into which the country was divided for 
purposes of the 1951 population Census. India is a vast country with striking 
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regional differences. These are broadly brought out by studying the differences 
as amongst the different Census Zones. It would be almost impossible and even 
unnecessary to discuss in the All-India Report every State in each Zone. 
They are dealt with in detail in the respective Zonal volumes. Only significant 
differences as amongst the major States in each of the Zones are discussed. 

8. The States of the Indian Union are generally classified into Part A, 
Part B, Part C and Part D States and as observed by the Census Commissioner, 
their legal distinction has no special significance in relation to the life of the 
people or their means of living. Hence, no attempt has been made to present 
the data grouped according to these categories. 

9. The All-India Report contains 9 chapters. A number of summary 
statistical statements have been incorporated in the body of the Report with 
a view to high-lighting the important aspects. For further and fuller statistics, 
the reader is requested to refer to the comprehensive set of tables appended 
to the Report. 

9*1. Chapter 1 deals with concepts used, definitions adopted and other 
methodological details and organisational aspects of the enquiry. 

9*2. The problems of agricultural labour should not be viewed in isolation 
but against the background of rural economy in which they are functioning. 
Chapter II gives the background information on the growth of population in 
relation to land utilisation, size and distribution of cultivated holdings. It 
may be mentioned that data on cultivated holdings were specially collected 
during the General Family Survey. 

9-3. Occupational structure of families and that of the labour force are 
dealt with in Chapter III. 

9-4. Chapter IV is devoted to the main findings on wage-paid employment, 
self-employment and unemployment of agricultural labourers. The data on 
unemployment related only to adult male workers. 

9*5. Chapter V deals with the wage structure of agricultural labourers. 
The wage rates given are, in all cases, duly weighted according to man-days 
worked. The structure of agricultural wages as seen in different modes of 
wage payment, system of supplying perquisites and the regional and operational 
variations in the rates of wages are presented and analysed. An important 
feature is the study of wage differentials as measured by the co-efficient of 
variation and the frequency distribution in different wage-slabs. An estimate 
of wage bill of agricultural labourers is also made. 

9-6. A small chapter (Chapter VI) has been added on child labour also, 
because of greater interest of international agencies on the problems of child 
labour. 

9*7. Chapter VII deals with the income of agricultural labour families. 
The income is analysed according to sources, and it is interesting to note that 
although agricultural labour forms the most important source, there are other 
auxiliary sources as well. An attempt is also made to obtain the total annual 
income of agricultural labour families and to compare the per capita income 
of an agricultural labour family with that of an industrial labour family. 

9*8. Chapter VIII deals with the cost and level of living. For important 
items, both quantity and value figures are given. The per capita consumption 
of cereals has been discussed. An attempt is also made, with the assistance 
of the Directorate General of Health Services, to work out the nutritional 
value or deficiency of the diet of agricultural labourers. 



9*9. The last Chapter deals with indebtedness. 

10. The lay-out of the State Chapters in the different Zonal volumes (Vols. 
II to VII) follows almost the same plan. They have been prepared by the 
officers of the Statistical unit of the Ministry of Labour under my general 
guidance. 

11. In view of the fact that data for the entire rural population for about 
the same period are available in the reports of the National Sample Survey, 
a comparison has been made between the level and content of living of agri¬ 
cultural labour families and of all rural families. 

12. Apart from throwing light on employment, income and standard of liv¬ 
ing, the data collected provide the necessary “weights” for the compilation of 
agricultural labour cost of living index numbers as also index numbers of wage 
rates. The importance of such index numbers for purposes of revising the 
wages from time to time under the Minimum Wages Act and as important 
economic indicators, hardly needs emphasis. It is understood that provision 
has been made in the Revised First Five Year Plan for preparation of 
such index numbers. 

13. Realising the importance of agricultural labour in any developmental 
planning, the Planning Commission has devoted a full chapter to agricultural 
labour in the National Five Year Plan and has observed in respect of the 
reports already published that “ the enquiry has already helped to draw 
attention to the significance of agricultural workers in the country’s future 
development and its results are likely to be of material assistance in drawing 
up programmes for agricultural workers”. 

14. In recent years the International Labour Office has been devoting 
considerable attention to the problems of agriculture and agricultural labour 
in particular. A Permanent Agricultural Committee set up in 1932 had a 
series of sessions during the last few years. The problem of Wage Regulation 
in Agriculture was discussed in January, 1950 and a Resolution embodying 
certain guiding principles relating to agricultural wages and incomes of primary 
producers was adopted by the Conference. In the 34th session held in Geneva 
in 1951, the International Labour Conference adopted a convention and a 
recommendation concerning minimum wage fixing machinery in agriculture. 
The I.L.O. Conference of Labour Statisticians has also drawn attention to the 
problems of farm family living studies. 

15. The United Nations has also been giving some thought to the problems 
of measurements of standards of living in view of the fact that promotion of 
higher standard of living is set forth in the Charter of the United Nations as a 
general goal of international and social activity. 

A Committee of Experts was set up by the Economic and Social Council 
in 1953 to report on International Definition and Measurement of Standards 
and Levels of Living. The Committee laid great stress on planning and conduct 
of family living surveys designed to obtain direct and comprehensive measure¬ 
ment of actual family living conditions, and further observed that such studies 
should be desirable not only for the nation as a whole but also for significant 
social and economic groupings of the population. 

16. The Agricultural Labour Enquiry is the largest socio-economic enquiry 
of its kind conducted in the ECAFE area. It covered besides family living, 
employment, wages and in fact all economic aspects of the life of agricultural 
labour. 
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In the design of the survey, analysis and presentation of data, the recommen¬ 
dations of the I. L. 0. in their monograph “ Family Living Studies ” and that 
of the U. N. Statistical Sub-Commission on sampling were kept in view to the 
extent possible. The enquiry was conducted in close collaboration with the 
State Governments and under the technical guidance of the Departmental 
Committee of Statisticians and Economists. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
results as also the methods and techniques adopted would be of value not only 
to the Government and the public in India but also to countries in similar 
stages of economic and social evolution and to international agencies like 
the I. L. 0. and the United Nations. 

17. A clmoivledgmcnls — 

17*1. An enquiry of this nature cannot be successful but for the unstinted 
co-operation and hard work put in by the field and headquarters staff. I 
am very grateful to the State Supervisors and the field staff who performed 
their arduous duties with energy and devotion. 

17*2. I shall be failing in my duty if I do not record our gratitude to Shri 
Sadashiva Prasad, the Secretariat Officer in charge of the enquiry till January 
1953 when he was transferred to the Ministry of Communications. It was due 
to his untiring efforts and admirable organisational ability and drive that the 
enquiry of this type materialised and was successfully completed. 

17*3. I should also acknowledge our gratitude to the Minister for Labour, 
Shri Jagjivan Ram, and laterly Shri V. V. Giri, and the Secretaries, Shri 
V. K. R. Menon, ICS, Shri K. N. Subramanian, ICS, and laterly Shri Vishnu 
Sahay, ICS, for the encouragement given and interest shown from time to time, 
and to Shri N. C. Kuppuswami, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Labour. 

17*4. It has been extremely kind of the Labour Minister to have given a 
foreword to this series of Reports. 

17*5. Amongst the officers who assisted me in this work, I must make 
special mention of Shri K. D. Chatterjee, Deputy Statistician, who has been 
in the Agricultural Labour Enquiry right from the beginning and assisted very 
considerably at all stages, from the drawing up of the schedules, framing of 
instructions, designing of tables to drafting of the reports. I hope that this 
officer with so much of experience in the problems of agricultural labour would 
profitably be continued in this work in future. 

17-6. I must also acknowledge my grateful thanks for the considerable 
assistance received from Dr. W. B. Donde, Senior Research Officer, in the 
drafting of the reports. Thanks are also due to Sarvashri S. S. Muklierji and 
T. 0. Cherian, Research Officers and J. C. Grover, Y. P. Passi and S. N. 
Panikar, Senior Investigators, and K. Madurai, Ram Parkash and K. Laksh- 
minarayanan, Investigators in drafting the reports. I am deeply indebted 
to Shri M. P. Shrivastava, Assistant Director, Central Statistical Organisation, 
for his kind assistance in designing the Appendix Tables. Shri G. P. Khare, 
Research Officer, greatly assisted in the tabulations of the data and in the 
coding and code checking of the schedules with the help of Sarvashri Gyan 
Prakcsli, Ram Parkash, K. Lakshminarayanan and Jasmer Singh, 
Investigators. I am particularly grateful to Sarvashri K. D. Chatterjee, K. 
Lakshminarayanan and Ram Parkash for seeing the Reports through the 
Press. I must also add a word of praise for Shrimati Pushpa Kakkar, Shri 
Harbhajan Singh and Shri Trambak Rao, Stenographers, for the heavy dicta- 



tion and typing work which they did cheerfully and to our entire satisfaction. 
Our clerks, Sarvashri Daulti Ram and B. Mukherji, also considerably assisted 
in the typing of the Reports and statements. These reports are as much theirs 
as mine. 

17-7. Our grateful thanks are due to the Army Statistical Organisation 
and its Chief, Shri N. T. Mathew, who got the heavy tabulations done in a 
prompt and efficient manner with the help of the Hollerith equipment. 

17*8. I am most grateful to Prof. P. 0. Mahalanobis, Statistical Adviser 
to the Cabinet, Shri S. Subramanian, Joint Director, Central Statistical 
Organisation, Shri J. J. Anjaria, Economic Adviser to the Ministry of Finance, 
Dr. S. R. Sen, Economic and Statistical Adviser to the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, Shri N. K. Adyanthaya, Director, Labour Bureau, and other 
members of the Committee of Statisticians for their valuable suggestions from 
time to time. 

17-9. I must also express my deep debt of gratitude to the officers of the 
I. L. 0. and in particular to Mr. R. Rao, Assistant Secretary General, Mr. R. M. 
Woodbury, Chief Statistician and laterly Mr. Robert J. Myers, his successor 
and Mr. M. Osmay, Chief of the Agriculture Division, for their sustained 
interest in this work and suggestions from time to time. 

Thanks are also due to Dr. (Miss) R. Karnad of the Directorate General of 
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CHAPTER L 


METHODOLOGICAL AND ORGANISATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 

ENQUIRY. 

The object of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry was to collect data on 
employment, earnings, cost and level of living and indebtedness of agri¬ 
cultural labourers in the Indian Union with a view to considering what protec¬ 
tive and ameliorative measures, including fixat ion of minimum wages, should 
be undertaken to improve their conditions. 

2. Coverage. 

The enquiry covered all the 27 States in the Indian Union and was conducted 
in three stages, viz., General Village, General Family and Intensive Family 
Surveys, in about 800 villages selected on the principles of stratified random 
sampling. The General Family Survey covered 1,04,000 rural families and 
the Intensive Family Survey about 11,000 agricultural labour families. 

3. Responsibility and direction. 

The enquiry was conducted by the Ministry of Labour, Government 
of India, in close collaboration with the State Governments and under the 
technical guidance of the Departmental Committee of Statisticians and 
Economists. In the design, analysis and presenta tion, the recommendations 
of the IT. N., Statistical Sub-Commission on Sampling and of the International 
Labour Organisation in their monograph on “ Family Living Studies ” were 
kept in view to the extent possible. 

4. Period. 

The data collected during the Intensive Family Survey related to the year 
March, 1950 to February, 1951. 

5. Pilot Survey. 

As this enquiry was the first of its kind to be conducted on an All-India 
scale, the Committee of Economists and Statisticians recommended that it 
should proceed by gradually expanding stages and that the first stage should 
be a preliminary enquiry in a few villages in some of the States. Accordingly, 
pilot enquiries were conducted in 27 villages in 8 different States with a view 
to testing the suitability of the questionnaires, amplifying the instructions, 
obtaining an idea of the time taken and the nature of the field organisation 
required. 

6. Schedules. 

The schedules were made final in the light of the experience gained in the 
pilot enquiries. The scope of the schedules has been briefly indicated in the 
Preface. The scope of the Intensive Family Schedule is given in detail in 
section 8. In view of the importance of the third stage—the Intensive Family 
Survey of agricultural labour families—monthly data were collected every 
month for a period Of 12 months and the annual data were built therefrom. 

(1) 
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7. Design of the Enquiry. 

7*1. Stratification .—It was found that even within a State there were 
considerable differences in the economic conditions of the rural population 
and in particular of agricultural labourers. It was, therefore, found advanta¬ 
geous, both from administrative and statistical considerations, to divide each 
major State into a few homogeneous zones for the purpose of this enquiry. 
The scientific procedure for stratification for a single variate enquiry 
would be to examine the range of dispersion of that variate, so 
that stratification could be carried out on the basis of optimum 
allocations. In a socio-economic enquiry of this type, the data collected 
related to a number of statistical variates and there were practically no data 
on any of these on an all-India basis. The zoning was, therefore, carried out 
on broad agricultural and economic considerations and on the basis of the 
judgement and knowledge of the State Officers concerned, like the Directors 
of Economics and Statistics, Directors of Agriculture, Directors of Land 
Kocords, etc. The country was divided into 75 zones. While the zones in a 
few cases cut across district boundaries, they were so demarcated as not to 
cut across Taluq or Tchsil boundaries. An analysis of the results showed an 
increase, in efficiency due. to zoning in a majority of cases. 

7*2. Allocation and srhrtion of villages .■■■■ As regards the allocation of ihe 
number of villages to be selected for each zone, it was felt that this should be 
done by giving equal weighiage to the number of villages and the rural popula¬ 
tion in each zone. From considerations of work load, villages with a popula¬ 
tion less than 100 were excluded. With a view to ensuring strict randomness, 
the selection of villages was done at the headquarters in Delhi and 
communicated to the State Supervisors. The villages were selected at random 
with equal probability and without replacement. 

7*3. Selection of Agricultural Labour Families.- —Within each selected 
village, from t he list of agricultural labour families prepared during the General 
Family Survey, the requisite number of agricultural labour families, generally 
50 per cent, were selected at random, again, with equal probability and without 
replacement . The selection of families was done at the field with the help of 
the Table of .Random Numbers supplied from the headquarters. In all, 
about 11,000 agricultural labour families were covered. The design of the 
Intensive Family Survey was thus a stratified two-stage random sampling— 
the village being the primary or first stage unit and the agricultural labour 
family the second stage or the ultimate unit. 

8. Intensive Family Schedule, instructions, definitions and conceptual 

problems. 

8‘J. Schedules .—A copy of the schedule used for the Intensive Family 
Survey is given in Appendix I. There were 13 schedules—Forms III-A, III-B 
and ITI-0. Form li l-C contained a daily record of employment and earnings, 
quantity consumed and expenditure on cereals and pulses and was prescribed 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in those selected villages 
where suitable local agencies were available. They were intended to serve as a 
cheek for the important items of information collected in the monthly schedules* 
The Form III-A contained 12 rubrics and related to employment in the different 
agricultural operations and non-agricultural work, unemployment, wages* 
income, consumption expenditure and indebtedness. 
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8.2. Instructions .—In & socio-economic enquiry the instructions issued are 
as important as the questionnaire itself. Detailed instructions were, therefore, 
prepared for the guidance of the enquiry staff in which the various terms 
like ‘family/ ‘ mam occupation ‘agricultural family’, ‘ agricultural labour 
family etc. were carefully defined and explained and directives were given 
about the methods of collection of data. 

8\T Inspite of the beste Sorts in preparing the instructions, it was found 
necessary to issue supplementary instructions from time to time with a view 
to explaining the difficulties faced while actually conducting the enquiry. 
The instructions (Appendix 11) are self-explanatory and it is not proposed, 
therefore, to cover the same ground. There are, however, a few points of 
importance which need mention. 

<8.4 Wages ami Income of Attached workers.— -In regard to the employment 
rubric, while all details could bo obtained for casual workers this was not 
possible for at (ached workers. In fact monthly collection of wages for attached 
labour was not possible. This-was because the attached workers wore generally 
employed on a definite contract for a definite period, usually longer than a 
month. Some of them were crop-sharers, and therefore took active interest 
in crop production since 1-heir emolument's depended oil crop yields. They 
were sometimes paid in cash and sometimes partly in cash and partly in kind. 
Perquisites like meals, clothes, shoos, blankets and small plots of land as house 
sites were also allowed. Some of the attached workers had boarding and 
lodging with their masters. In some cases they were given loans free of 
interest. Thus, the methods of remuneration for attached workers were of 
such a bewildering variety that data could only be obtained for the year as a 
whole or for the period of contract and not for each month. 

8*5. Employmcnt and unemployment .—The. employment; data collected 
relate only to wage-paid employment. For the remaining period, the labourers 
must have been either unemployed or self-employed. The data on un¬ 
employment were also collected in respect of men only. No data could be 
collected on the days they were self-employed. This was obtained more as a 
residual. The main difficulty was that periods of self-employment were not 
sharply defined, nor can it be said that during the days they were self- 
employed they were fully employed. There must have been considerable 
hidden under-employment. 

8’G. Net wcowe from land .—The net income from land of the agricultural 
labour families was recorded in rubric III-A-9 of the schedule after taking 
into account the various items of expenditure incurred in crop production 
and the total value of products. Although efforts were made to record every 
item as accurately as possible, the figure of net income can only be regarded as 
an approximation. However, it has to be remembered that the extent of 
land owned or held by the agricultural labour families was generally small 
and due to their lack of resources they had per force to keep production cost 
to the minimum. 

8*7. Budget in abstract. —A useful rubric was the Budget in Abstract, and 
the explanations in the case of deficit or surplus. This went a long way in 
making further efforts to ascertain the reasons for discrepancies between 
income and expenditure if they were wide. At the same time, the investigators 
were strictly warned that in no case should they attempt to manipulate with 
a view to balancing the budget. 
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8*8. Indebtedness .—In a rural enquiry and particularly that of agricultural 
labourers, the data on indebtedness by its very nature should not be assigned 
a high degree of reliability. The families were generally averse to disclose 
their debt position and it was very difficult to get at the precise figure of debt, 
the rate of interest, source, purpose of debt, etc. It was also not possible to 
assess with any degree of accuracy the value of property mortgaged. 

9. Recruitment of Staff. 

The success of any large scale socio-economic enquiry depends not only 
on the statistical aspects but equally upon the administrative, engineering 
and publicity aspects of the enquiry. The recruitment of about 200 Deputy 
Investigators, 50 Investigators and Supervisors was one of the most difficult 
problems. The Supervisors recruited were, mostly officers in State Govern¬ 
ments with experience of socio-economic surveys or revenue or rural develop¬ 
ment work. They were whole-time officers except in minor States where 
they wore employed on a part-time basis. The Deputy Investigators, who 
formed the ultimate field staff, were most ly Matriculates, drawn as far as 
possible from local areas, and preferably with knowledge of village records. 
The Investigators who were responsible for the immediate supervision of the 
Deputy Investigators wore mostly graduates in Economics or Mathematics 
or Statistics, preferably with experience of socio-economic surveys. 

10. Training. 

Proper training of Investigators was extremely necessary in an enquiry 
of this type. The preliminary enquiry furnished good practical training to 
the headquarters staff, State Supervisors and nuclear staff of Investigators 
and Deputy Investigators, appointed to conduct the enquiry. Detailed 
instructions regarding training, operational procedure, duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of field staff were drawn up for guidance of the field staff. The Investi¬ 
gators who collected data in the General Village Questionnaire in the first 
instance and the Supervisors in charge of the units, were required to train 
up the Deputy Investigators both at the headquarters and at villages in the 
uso of official records for collection and verification of data, familiarise them 
with the agricultural calendar, different crop seasons, systems of cropping, 
the various agricultural operations and modes of wage payment. The 
Supervisors were instructed to put the Deputy Investigators personally in 
touch with local residents of villages to ensure tlioir continued active co-opera¬ 
tion. It was the Deputy Investigators who were primarily concerned with 
collection of data in the General Family arid the Intensive Family Question¬ 
naires. It was the responsibility of the Investigators to show how the Deputy 
Investigators should proceed in the collection of data. The Investigators 
were, as such, required personally to collect Intensive Family Questionnaires 
and explain to the Deputy Investigatohrs ow it should be done in the 
initial stages. 

The Supervisors and Investigators wore also enjoined to pay visits to the 
villages and “ spot check ” schedules. The Investigators were entrusted 
with the work of scrutinising the collected schedules and correcting inaccuracies 
before they were sent to the headquarters. 

Although it would be very desirable from the point of view of convenience 
to recruit all the staff at one time, still, from practical considerations, it was 
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found necessary to recruit them by stages so as to get an idea of the 
difficulties involved and the manageability or otherwise of the workload. 

11. Publicity Arrangements. 

In a socio-economic enquiry of this scale, it is necessary to develop that 
cordial atmosphere that would call for the voluntary co-operation of the 
villagers, local officials and non-official bodies. Detailed circulars were issued 
to the District Officers and various rural Punehayats and other non-official 
organisations requesting for their co-operation. Appeals were also issued over 
the signatures of the Central Minister for Labour and State Labour Ministers. 

12. Progressing of the enquiry. 

In a sampling enquiry it would bo necessary to ensure that all villages 
are survey (id according to schedule. A detailed system of progressing 
was instituted. Weekly and monthly Reports on work allotted and work 
actually performed and reasons for short-fall, were prescribed for the Deputy 
Investigators and Investigators. Monthly reports were received from the 
Supervisors, in prescribed form, at the headquarters giving, in numerical terms, 
the work scheduled and the work actually done, and the reasons for delay, if 
any. A consolidated All-India report was prepared every month and the 
progress reviewed and revised targets fixed. It was a difficult job for these 
Deputy Investigators to get themselves used to the hard conditions of village 
life, and move from one random village to another. In view of the arduous 
nature of the work, it was quite an important thing to see that proper human 
relationship was maintained, and there was no serious defection. 

13. Budgeting and time studies. 

In a large scale enquiry, financial estimates have to be made much in 
advance. No previous information was available, as this was the first enquiry 
of its kind. Very often this involved time studies on the various processes. 
For example, time studies were made on the workload involved in the scrutiny 
and coding of schedules before estimates of the requirements for the scrutiny 
and coding of the one lakh schedules were made. These studies were also 
useful for fixing norms for purposes of judging the day to day output of 
individual workers engaged on this task. 

14. Tabulations. 

The monthly schedules were scrutinised at the headquarters as and when 
they were received from the field staff and doubtful points were referred 
back to them for clarification. Some of the families either left the villago or 
were not available for interviewing during most of the months of the year and 
had, therefore, to be dropped. An examination of some schedules showed that 
the income from land of some of the families was very considerable and on 
further scrutiny they were found to be cultivator families rather than agri¬ 
cultural labour families and hence the survey was not pursued and sucii 
schedules were, therefore, not taken up for compilation. The total number 
of schedules accepted for final tabulation was about 11,000. 

The schedules were coded and code-checked and passed on to the Army Sta¬ 
tistical Organisation, Ministry of Defence, Government of India, for tabulation 
on the Hollerith calculating machines. The machanised tabulations were 
decoded, checked and recast in a presentable form in the Statistical Unit. An 
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idea of the volume of tabulations involved can be bad from the fact that the 
number of cards punched was of the order of 2 million. 

15. Methods of estimation. 

As indicated in paxa. 7 the design of the Intensive Family Survey was 
that of two-stage stratified sampling, sampling of villages within 
zones and then of families within sampled villages. In both stages, the 
selection was with equal probability and without replacement. As families 
within villages were selected with a uniform sampling fraction within each 
zone, the tabulation procedure consisted in obtaining from the family cards 
totals for all the villages in the zone directly on the tabulator. To get the 
estimates for the zone, the total for the villages surveyed was weighted propor¬ 
tionally to the ratio of the t otal estimated agricultural labour families in each 
zone to the total number of agricultural labour families included in the sample 
for that zone. 

The totals for the States, Census Zones and All-India have been obtained, 
as is obvious, by simple direct summation of the concerned zonal figures. 
This procedure of ratio estimation oil the basis of further information provided 
by the population Census, appears to yield a better result than what could be 
obtained by a weighting system based on sampling fraction for villages. 

16. Precision of the results. 

The main advantage of probability sampling is that it is possible to work 
out in numerical terms the precision of the results. This is done by means of 
standard errors. The idea is to show how close the results obtained from the 
sample would be to those obtained from similar other samples of the same size, 
or those that would be obtained if a complete census were undertaken under the 
same conditions as obtained in the conduct of sample survey—with the same 
questionnaires, same field staff, interview procedure, typo of supervision, etc. 
For example, if there are 1,000 families in a population and if a random sample 
of 100 families were drawn and it shows the average income of these families 
to be Rs. 495, then this is the estimate of the average annual income of the 
1,000 families in the population. The question then is, could this figure be 
used as an estimate of the result that would have been obtained by a complete 
census covering all the 1,000 families in the population. Perhaps another 
random sample of 100 families would give Rs. 505. The standard error of an 
estimate is a measure of its precision. It depends on the unit of measurement, 
but the ratio of standard error of the estimate to the population value esti¬ 
mated is independent of the unit of measurement. This ratio, called the 
co-efficient of variation, is employed as a relative measure for the variation of 
the estimate. 

The exact calculations of standard error and co-efficient of variation of a 
number of variates obtained as a result of ratio estimates in a two-stage 
stratified sampling design would involve heavy computational work. However, 
this was undertaken for one State, namely, Madras by use of appropriate 
formula and the standard error has been worked out Vide Appendix III 
The co-efficient of variation for one important variate, namely, expenditure 
per consumption unit, was found for the State as a whole to be 
nearly 3 per cent. This shows that at a 5 per cent, level of 
significance or in 95 per cent, cases of repetition of similar sample 
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surveys under the same conditions, the total actual expenditure per consump¬ 
tion unit for the State as a whole is not likely to differ from the estimated 
value by more than about Rs. 7. It is hoped that this will broadly be the 
order of accuracy in respect of this variate for the major States. 

It is not claimed, in the absence of further computational work, that the 
same degree of precision could be obtained for the other variates. However, 
the co-efficient of variation was worked out for each State for wage rates and 
fore xpenditure per consumption unit per family. For major States, they 
varied from 23 to 55 per cent in respect of expenditure per consumption unit. 

It should be mentioned that a ratio estimate of the type proposed will be 
biassed but this bias will be more than offset by the gain in the precision when, 
as is expected in the present case, the variates are highly correlated. 



CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL BACKGROUND, 


1. Introduction. 

Agricultural labour forms the largest single sector in the labour force 
and agriculture is the predominant activity of the country. For a proper 
appreciation of the nature and magnitude of the problems of agricultural 
labour, it would be necessary to examine them against the background of 
the general rural economy and in particular the structure of the agricultural 
industry and its relation to the population dependent on it. The main 
difficulty is the lack of comparable data as no such comprehensive survey 
had been conducted in the past. However, as far as the demographic aspect s 
are concerned, the report of the 1951 Census recently published provides 
valuable insight. The growth of population, the continued dependence of 
about 70 per cent, of the population on agriculture and the extent of 
development, both extensive and intensive, of the land resources during the 
last few decades are factors of great significance for the assessment of the 
problems of agricultural labour. In this chapter, these and other related 
aspects of the economy of the country are briefly dealt with, as far as available 
data permit. 

2. The Indian Union and its regions. 

2.1. The Union of India extending over an area of 1,269,640 square miles 
is the seventh largest country in the world. Judged by its population which 
according to the 1951 Census was 1361-2 million, including Jammu and Kashmir, 
it ranks second amongst the countries of the world. It has a land frontier 
8,200 miles long and a coast-line of about 3,500 miles. Lying north of the 
Equator between the latitudes 8° and 37° north and longitudes 66° 20' to 97° 
east, it measures about 2,000 miles from south to north and about 1,700 miles 
from east to west. 

2*2. Broadly, the country was divided for purposes of the Census of 1951 
into six Zones on geographical considerations. The Zones and the States 
included in them are given below. 

India * 

f. North 1 n/lia — V. 

Uttar Pradesh. 

IT. EaM India — 

1. Bihar. 

2. Orissa 

3. West Bengal. 

4. Assam. VI. 

5. Manipur. 

tt. Tripura. 

7. Sikkim. 

JIT. South India — 

l. Madias (including Andhra State). 

Mysore. 

3. Travancore-Oochin. 

4. Ooorg. 

IV. WeM India — 

1. Bombay. 

2. Saurashtra. 

3. Kuteh. 


* Tho Agricultural Labour Enquiry covered the State of Jammu and Kashmir, but it was 
not conducted in the State of Sikkim and in Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

(8) 


Central India — 

1. Madhya Pradesh. 

2. Madhya Bharat. 

3. Hyderabad. 

4. Bhopal. 

5. Vindhya Pradesh. 

North- West India — 

1. Rajasthan. 

2. Punjab. 

3. Patiala and East Punjab 

States Union. 

4. Jammu and Kashmir. 

/>. Ajmer. 

(i. Delhi. 

7. Bilaspur. 

8. Himach«al Pradesh. 
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3. Growth of population in relation to land resources, 

3*1. As the population has been increasing at an accelerated rate during 
the last fifty years, especially since 1921, the land area or the topographically 
usable land* has been steadily declining. The following statement shows 
the growth of population and the declining per capita land during the decen¬ 
nials from 1901 to 1951 : 

STATEMENT 1 

Population and Land per Capita 1901-1951 
(Indian Union excluding Jammu and Kashmir) 


Total 

popula- 

CVtishs year tion (in 

million) 


IflOl. 235*5 

Dili. 249*0 

1921 . 248 1 

1931 . 2755 

1941. 314*8 

1951 . 356*9 


Percentage 
growth over 
the previous 
Census (-T) 
or (—) 

Per capita 
land (Acres) 

Per capita 
topographi¬ 
cally usable 
land (Acres) 


3*2 

2*1 

4-5-7 

3*0 

2*0 

—0*4 

30 

2-0 

4 11*0 

2*7 

1*8 

4-14*3 

2*4 

1*6 

4-13*4 

2*1 

1*4 


* It is estimated that 95 per cent, of the superficial area of land in mountain tracts, 75 per 
rent, in hilly tracts, 25 per cent, in plateaus and 5 per cent, in the plains, should be written off, 
for arriving at topographically usable land. (Cen $vs of India. 1951 , Vol. I, Part PA Report, 
p. 7.) 

3*2. The rapid increase in the population since 1921 has been largely due 
to the saving of human lives as a result of the diminution in the incidence of 
abnormal deaths’, due to pestilence, famine, etc. In consequence, the per 
capita topographically usable land diminished from 2*0 acres in 1921 to 1*4 
acres in 1951. 

3-3. The growth of population and the decline in per capita land since 
1921 in the six Census Zones are shown in Statement 2. 

STATEMENT 2 

Population and Per Capita Land by Census Zones 

Population Percen- Per capita Per capita topo- 

t - A — .\ tage land graphically 

Census Zones 1921 1951 increase t - A -^ usable land 

(in lakhs) (1921 to J921 1951 ,-*- v 

1951) (Acres) 1921 1951 (Acres) 


North India 



467 

632 

35-3 

HI 

M 

1*2 

0*9 

East India . 



628 

901 

43*5 

2*7 

1-9 

1*7 

1-2 

South India 

, 


517 

756 

46-2 

2*1 

1*4 

1*5 

1*0 

West India 



254 

407 

60*1 

3*8 

2 3 

2*5 

1*6 

Central India 



373 

523 

40*2 

5-0 

3*5 

3-5 

2*5 

North-West. India 



Cl 

*■+ 

ci 

350 

44-6 

5*1 

35 

2*7 

1*8 

Ali.-India . 



2.481 

356-9 

43*8 

30 

21 

2*0 

1-4 


3*4. The statement brings out two significant facts. Firstly, in all the 
regions of the Indian Union the population has been increasing rapidly and 
the increase was rather phenomenal in West India. Secondly, the people 
of India were not distributed among the different Zones in an even manner 
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According to either the land area or even the topographically usable land. 
There were proportionately more people on land in North India, South India 
and East India. The density of population per square mile in 1951 in these 
three Zones was respectively 557, 450 and 344 as against an All-India average 
of 312. In "West India and Central India, the density of population was res¬ 
pectively 272 and 181 per square mile, the figure for North-West India being 
only 123. 

3-5. Taking the different States, the density of population per square mile 
was the highest in Travancore-Cochin (1015) followed by West Bengal (806), 
Bihar (572) and U.P. (557). At the other end of the scale were States like 
Assam (East India), Madhya Bharat and Madhya Pradesh (Central India), 
and Rajasthan (North-West India) where the density of population was less 
than 200 per square mile. In Assam, the density was only 106 per square 
mile. 

4. Land utilisation and Intensity of cultivation. 

4*1. The topographically usable land per capita as shown in Statement 
2 does not adequately describe the extent of utilisation of land resources in 
the different regions. In the first instance, all the topographically usable 
land may not be cultivated. Again, the intensity of cultivation as determined 
by the proportion of the area irrigated and the area double cropped, may vary. 
The nature of crops raised is also important. Whereas topographically 
usable area formed 62 per cent, of the total geographical area, net sown area 
formed 43 per (tent, of the total area for w'hich statistics were available.* 
The following statement gives for the six Census Zones the percentage of 
topographically usable area and that of net area sown and current fallows 
to the total area for which village papers were available: 

STATEMENT 3 
Land Utilisation 



Percentage of 

Percentage 

of total area for 


topographically 

which v 

illage papers 

Census Zones 

usable area 

are available 



t r 1 

-* 



Net area sown Current fallows 

North India . 

80-3 

54-6 

3*7 

East India ..... 

630 

37*6 

7*2 

South India . 

71*2 

386 

11*4 

West India . 

67*2 

56*0 

11*5 

■Central India . 

70*3 

37*0 

1M 

North-West India . 

52*4 

45*0 

•*8 

All-India. 

. 62-0 

42-® 

9*5 

* Land use statistics are available 

for 623-42 million acres. 




Million acres Percentage 

Forests ..... 

. . . • 

03-36 

15 

Net area sown .... 

# a 9 # 

26843 

43 

Current fallows 

• • • • 

59*36 

10 

Cultivable waste 


102*67 

16 

Not available for cultivation 

. 

99*57 

16 


Total 

623*42 

100 


Source.— Cpmius of India , 1951 , Pari I-B, pp. 32-33. 
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4 * 2 . The proportion of net sown area is more than 50 per cent, in North 
and West India. In Central, South and East India about 38 per cent, of 
the area is net sown. Assam has only 16 per cent, of the area net sown but 
that for Punjab and PEPSU is respectively 67 and 65 per cent, of the total 
area. However, the inclusion of States like Jammu and Kashmir and Rajas¬ 
than has reduced the overall percentage of net sown area in North-West India 
to 45. 

The present position regarding the availability of land in the different 
Census Zones as indicated by the per capita not sown area is shown below : 

STATEMENT 4 
Availability of Land 


Zones 


Per capita net 
sown area* 
Acres 


North India . 
East India 
South Tndia . 
West- India . 
'Central India 
North-West India 

All-In dia 


0-02 
0-58 
0 •«» 
1*18 
1-32 
0-89 


0-77 


* The figures relate to population and area for which land utillation statistic,* are available. 

Source,—Census of India , / 951, Part LB, />. 4 a, 

4-3. The statement indicates that the availability of land per capita is 
much less in East and South India. In West and Central India, the per capita 
availability of land is more than one acre. However, the States within each 
Zone show wider variations in per capita net sown area. In Bihar and Assam 
the net sown area is about 0*58 acres, but it is 0*45 in West Bengal and 0-83 
in Orissa. Similar variations are observed in South India, where Travancore- 
Cochin records the lowest availability of per capita net sown area, viz., 0*30 
acres. 

4*4. The variations in the intensity of cultivation as determined by the 
area irrigated and the area double cropped are brought out in the statement 
below : 

STATEMENT 5 

Irrigated and Double-Cropped Area* 


Percentage of net sown area 

__!_A______ 

t i 

Irrigated area Sown more than 
once 


North India 






291 

24-2 

East India v . 






224 

204 

.South India 





* 

28-5 

13-3 

West India 






. . 4*5 

|3-2 

Central India • 

• 



. 


. . *5-0 

T7-5 

North-West India . 

• 



• 

• 

33-2 

08-7 

All-Iudia 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

17-8 

13-4 


* Source*—Census of India , 1951, Paper No, 2, 
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4*5. Although per capita net sown area available was quite high in West 
India and Central India, the area under irrigation as well as area sown more 
than once were amongst the lowest in the Indian Union. The percentage 
of area under irrigation was the highest in North-West India (33*2) followed 
by North India (29*1) and South India (28*5). But the proportion of area 
double sown was the highest in North India followed by East India. In 
Madras and Travancore-Cochin, the irrigated area was respectively 31 and 33 
per cent, of the net sown area but the double cropped area was half the irri¬ 
gated area in Madras and a little less than a quarter in Tiavancore-Coehin. 

5. Crop pattern. 

5*1. The important crops of the Indian Union are cereals, gram and 
pulses, oilseeds, cotton and fodder crops. The total cropped area of the 
country may be broadly divided into (1) Food crops, (2) Commercial crops, 
(3) Plantations, condiments and spices and (4) other crops which include 
mainly the fodder crops. The percentage area under these heads is given in 
the following statement ; 

STATEMENT 6 

Percentage Ark a sown under Various Crops 


Crops 

North 

India 

East 

India 

South 

India 

W T est 

India 

Central 

India 

North- 

West 

India 

All- 

India 

Rice .... 

16-9 

59-4 

27-3 

6-8 

150 

3-3 

22-9 

Wheat 

17-2 

3 1 

— 

49 

8-3 

17-2 

80 

Barley 

9-8 

20 

— 

— 

0-8 

3-8 

2*5 

Major millets 

11-3 

1-8 

24-1 

45-7 

22-2 

210 

205 

Other food grains* 

32-1 

20-5 

180 

13*5 

28*5 

31-2 

24*0 

All food crops} 

93-r» 

920 

70-3 

73-4 

771 

80-9 

82-3 

Commercial crops} 

2-7 

73 

22-2 

170 

21*7 

91 

140 

Other crops (fodder crops) 

3-8 

01 

lfi 

9-6 

1-2 

100 

3*7 


* Other food grains include small millets, maize, gram and pulses. 

t All food crops include also food crops other than foodgrains. 

} Commercial crops include oilseeds, cotton, jute and fibres, plantation crops and rais cdlant- 
ous crops. 

Source.—Census of India, 1951, Part I-B . Appendices, population and land use. Table 
P3, pages 38-39. 

5*2. Foodgrains alone cover as much as 77-9 per cent, of the total cropped 
area. The next in importance is oilseeds which cover 8*1 per cent, of the 
cropped area. Among cereals, wheat is grown iri North-West and North 
India. Rice is the predominant crop of East and South India, particularly 
so of West Bengal and Orissa. In South India, a considerable proportion 
of the area is also under millets and pulses (42 per cent.). The West and the 
Central India were mostly millet Zones. Proportion of the area under com¬ 
mercial crops was the highest in South and Central India (22*0). It was 
quite high in West India. North, East and North-West Zones were almost 
food crop areas. 

6. Progress of cultivation, 1921-51. 

6*1. There has been some progress of cultivation of a more or less steady 
nature, throughout this period, if this progress is measured in absolute terms, 
viz., the area of cultivated land, the double-cropped area and the irrigated 
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area. But when it is measured relatively to the growtn of population, the 
contrast is evident. 

6*2. The Census of India, 1951, Part I-A—-Report makes a comparable 
study of statistics of land and its cultivation relating to selected areas* for 
which comparable statistics of good quality were procurable for the 60 year 
2>criod from 1891-1951. According to the 1951 Census, 120 million people of 
India lived in this territory which had a net sown area of 100 million acres. 
The followng statement shows the relative growth of population and cul¬ 
tivation in the area covered by this territory : 

STATEMENT 7 

Decline of Cultivation relatively to Growth of Population 


— 

1921 

1951 

Percentage 
increase 
over 1921 

Population ....... 

(in lakhs) 
833 

(in lakhs) 
1,179 

41*4 

Cultivated land (acres) ..... 

927 

991 

7-0 

Irrigated area (acres)** ..... 

152 

169 

11*2 

Double cropped area (acres) ..... 

109 

125 

14*6 


The above figures show that during this period of 1921-1951, popula¬ 
tion lias far out-grown the area under cultivation. 

6*3. The following statement giving separate figures for the areas in 
each Zone examined in the Census Reportt shows a declining trend in each 
of them : 

STATEMENT 8 

Per Capita Land— 1921-1951 (Acres) 


— 


1921 
_A. 



1951 

j.. . 


t' 

Cultiva¬ 
ted land 

Irriga¬ 
ted land 

V 

Double 
crop land 

Cultiva¬ 
ted land 

Irriga¬ 
ted land 

Double 
crop land 

Nonh India Districts 

0-78 

025 

0 19 

0-61 

0-19 

0 15 

South India Districts 

0-96 

0-16 

008 

068 

0-14 

007 

West, India Districts 

205 

008 

0-05 

1-47 

008 

0-04 

Central India Districts . 

1-98 

002 

005 

149 

0-02 

0-06 

All District's 

Ml 

0-18 

013 

0-84 

014 

0 10 


* The districts covered by the study and their distribution by Zones are given below: 

North India.—East Uttar Pradesh Plain, Central Uttar Pradesh Plain, parts of West 
Uttar Pradesh Plain and Uttar Pradesh Hills and Plateau (1951 Population—591 lakhs). 

South India.—Madras Deccan, West Madras, Mysore and parts of South Madras (1951 
population—300 lakhs). 

West India.—Bombay Deccan Southern, parts of Bombay Deccan Northern and Bornbay- 
Konkan (1951 population—177 lakhs). 

Central India.—North-West Madhya Pradesh and South-W T est Madhya Pradesh (1951 
Population—110 lakhs). 

** Tho total area irrigated reckons the irrigation of two successive crops in the same year on 
the same land twice. 

t Census Report, op cit. t p . 152. 
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6- 4. The overall per capita availability of land is of interest from the point 
of view of the food supply for the entire population of the Indian Union* 
However, the decline in the cultivation per capita might not necessarily be 
a matter of concern if industries other than cultivation had grown during the 
last three decades at such a fast rate as to provide gainful employment not 
only for all the increased numbers among those formerly engaged in such 
industries and services (the non-agricultural classes), but the very much larger 
number who had come into being among the agricultural classes. This takes 
us to a study of the relative growth of urban and industrial population on the 
one hand, and the rural and the agricultural population on the other. 

7. Growth of Rural and Urban Population. 

7- 1. The following statement shows the growth of population in villages 
and in towns during 19LM-I95! : 


STATlvMKXT 9 


(rROWTK nr PoH LATlnX 1 a VII. I.AO 


< VilMIS Vi iU 1 


i’<-{Mil.iln«>ri 


am» in towns nnii.vd 1921-19-A 


tlmwtli (iariiiv; IVroentage ot 

f hi* growth (luring 

(lakhs) the preceding 



i't \ i!liiir*"> 1 1 : t' iwm.*- In 

vilhiLM's In towns In 

villages 

In town 

i tun . 


— 

— 

..... 

mm . 

S.T4 

221 .72 

Uhl 

i* 4. 

KM J . 

2.710 I.TS 

JIM) H4 

12 0 

3M 

mro . 


24 0 1st 

s-0 

41-:i 

Between Kun-KVj 

i 

7“»l :H7 

:mi 

1 !*»<> 


Although t he growth of urban population was phenomenal, the absolute 
increase in rural population was larger still. The percentage increase in 
rural population substantially outstripped the rate of progress in cultiva¬ 
tion (refer Statement. 7). 

8. Growth of population dependent on agriculture. 

8*1. Tnspite of industrialisation and urbanisation during the last 30 
years, the pressure of population on land has not been reduced in the slightest 
degree. During the first two decades of the present century, the proportion 
of total population dependent on agriculture increased from 70*8 to 71*7 per 
cent. The 1931 figures are not strictly comparable with those of the previous 
Census, whereas 1941 Census did not give occupational distribution of population „ 
According to the authors of “ Indian Rural Problem”, dependence of popu¬ 
lation on agriculture increased from 61*6 per cent, in 1891 to 71 per cent, in 
1911 and 73 per cent, in 1931.* According to the 1951 Census, 70 per cent. 


* Nanavali and Anjaria **Indian Rural Problem” p. 18. 
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of the total population still depended upon agriculture for their livelihood. 
Since the percentage of population dependent on agriculture remained more 
or less constant during these three decades, the total number on agriculture 
was now much larger than before. A broad estimate of the population de¬ 
pendent on agriculture would be about 250 million in 1951 as against 193 
million in 1931. The decline in cultivation discussed in the earlier section 
was thus not a decline in relation to the growth of total population but was also 
a decline in relation to the growth of population dependent on agriculture. 

8-2. The rural population and the population dependent on agriculture 
in the six Zones of the Indian Union are given below. 

STATEMENT lu 

Rural Population and Population Dependent on Aortculture 

Percentage IVivontngt* of 
<»l' rural ]». filiation 

popiilut ion dependent 

t-o total mi airricultiire 


North India .... 



Nti-3 

7.J.* 

East India ..... 



900 

7 “Hi 

8»»nth Indie ..... 



sou 

M-:i 

UVst Tmlia ..... 



o.vo 

r,f>-7 

Central India .... 



80-0 

73*2 

North-West- India 

. 

• 

so-o 

««•(> 

Indian Union .... 

• 

• 

8-2-7 

70-0 


S-3. The discussion so far centered round the overall position in regard 
to the land resources and the population, in particular the agricultural popula¬ 
tion and the process of its gradual deterioration during the last three decades. 
This Report however, deals with one sector of the agricultural population, 
viz., the hired agricultural labour. Their condition obviously depends, on the 
one hand, on the nature of agricultural enterprise, i.e., the distribution of the 
cultivators’ holdings on which agricultural labourers are employed, and on the 
other, on the size and composition of agricultural labour families both in 
absolute terms and in relation to the rest of the agricultural population. 

9. Cultivators’holdings. 

9-1. As the size, fertility and crop pattern of the holdings largely determine 
the scope for wage-paid employment therein, detailed information on this 
aspect of the economy was collected during the General Family Survey and 
related to about 60,000 cultivating families in the sampled villages. The 
main results in so far as they relate to the problems of agricultural labourers 
are discussed below. 

9*2. ©f the total holdings in the Indian Union, 34*7 per cent, were held by 
owners occupying 52-4 per cent, of the area of the holdings. The average 
size of their holdings was 11*37 acres. Tenant cultivators held about the same 
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number of holdings, viz,, 34*8 per cent, but covered lesser area—35-7 per cent. 
The average size of the holdings of the tenant cultivators was 7*74 acres. Non¬ 
agriculturists and agricultural labourers also cultivated some land but they 
held fewer holdings and covered together less than 12 per cent, of the area. 
Non-agriculturists held 9*9 per cent, of the holdings and occupied 4*1 per cent, 
of the total area and agricultural workers’ families, held 20*6 per cent, 
of the holdings which covered 7*8 per cent, of the area.f The size 
of the holding of the non-agriculturists was 3*10 acres and that of the agri¬ 
cultural labourer was 2*86 acres.* 

9*3. The holdings of the non-agriculturists and of agricultural labourers 
were very small and they could probably afford little scope for wage-paid 
employment except- perhaps in the peak periods of agricultural activity. 
Practice of mutual self-help was also quite common amongst cultivators oi 
small holdings. The bulk of the wage-paid employment should, therefore, 
be on large sized farms of owners and tenant cultivators. These two categories 
of cultivators together covered 69*5 per cent, of the holdings and occupied 
88*1 per cent, of the area. 

9*4. The overall average size of the holding in the sample villages of the 
Indian Union was 7*5 acres. The average size naturally showed considerable 
variations from Zone to Zone and between the States in each Zone, as will 
be seen from the Statement below showing the zonal averages : 

STATEMENT 11 
Average Size or the Holdings 


A vo rage 

Average holding of 

holding (in agricultural 

acres) (All labour families 
families) (in acres) 


North India 



f»-3 

1-5 

East India . 

. 

• 

4-5 

1*8 

South Tndia . 



4-5 


West India . 



12-3 

50 

Central India 



12-2 

(>•7 

North-West India 

. 

• 

12-fi 

5-8 

All-India 


• 

7.5 

2-9 


♦Being an ad-hoc enquiry the data collected on employment and unemployment are also 
greatly influenced by the weather and crop conditions prevailing during the year of the 
Enquiry, 1050-51. A brief review of weather and crop conditions during 1950-51 is therefore 
given in Appendix V. 

t'fhe percentages relate to the holdings in the sample villages. 


Census Zones 


9*5. The average size of the holding was low in the Southern and Eastern 
Zones being in each case, 4*5 acres. Tnese are mostly rice-growing areas with a 
comparatively high percentage of irrigated and double sown land, in Travan- 
core-Cochin, the average size of the holding was the lowest in the Indian Union, 
viz ., 2*4 acres. The average size in Madras was very near the Zonal average- 
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for South India, being 4-46 acres , and it was the highest in that Zone in the 
State of Mysore, 7*22 acres. It may be observed that in Mysore the major 
crop was not rice but bajra and the extent of irrigated laud and double sown 
land was also comparatively small. 

9- 6. The Eastern Zone is again primarily a rice growing one, and the ave¬ 
rage size varied from 5-3 acres in Assam to 4*1 acres in Bihar and 4*7 acres in 
West Bengal. In the Northern Zone comprising Uttar Pradesh which is both a 
rice and wheat growing State, the average size was slightly higher being 5-3 
acres. 

In all the other three Zones, the North-West, West and Central, the average 
size was uniformly big being a little above 12 acres. The numerical size, 
however, hardly conveys the idea of the relative importance of the holding. 
Thus, with the exception of the Punjab and PEPSU which are mainly wheat 
growing areas and where the size was about 12 and 15 acres respectively, in 
other States where the average holding was bigger, the region was less fertile, 
mostly unirrigated and grew millets. For example, in Rajasthan the average 
size of the holding was about 17 acres and in Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad 
of Central India it was about 14 acres. In West India, the average size was 
12-3 acres which was made up of an average of 9-7 acres in Bombay and 29*6 
acres in Saurashtra where the land w r as of very poor quality. 

10. Holdings of agricultural labour families. 

10- 1. Like the average size of holdings of all families, the average holdings 
of agricultural labour families were also bigger in West, Central and North- 
West India. 

10*2. The average size of holding of the agricultural labour family was 
much smaller than the average holding of all families. In South, 
Central and North-West India, however, the average holding of the 
agricultural labour family was about half the size of the average holding of all 
families. This was presumably because there were more families of marginal 
cultivators among the agricultural labourers with land whose principal occupa¬ 
tion, however, was agricultural labour. 

11. Dispersion of holdings. 

lid. As observed already, the size of the farms determines the extent of 
wage-paid employment in agriculture. The smaller the size of the farm the 
more it depends on family labour and mutual help and less it calls on hired 
labour. In fact, taking the Indian Union as a whole, the cultivators 1 holdings 
below one acre formed 17 per cent.; those between I and 2| acres about 21 
per cent, and those between 2£ and 5 acres another 21 per cent. At the other 
end of the scale, about 16 per cent, were in the group 10 to 25 acres and 
accounted for 32*5 per cent, of the area. Another 5*6 per cent, holdings 
above 25 acres covered about 34 per cent, of the area. 

11*2. There w r ere considerable variations in the relative size of the holdings 
in the different States. But in view of the fact that in certain areas holdings 
were larger and of poorer quality, a better indicator of the inequality of dis¬ 
tribution would be the cummulative diagram showing the number of holdings 
up to any size starting from the lowest and the area accounted by it. This 
is presented in the Lorentz Curve for each Zone and for All-India. 

11- 3. A measure of the inequality of the distribution would be the con¬ 

centration ratio. If all the holdings w r ere of equal size, the concentration 
1 Labour/54 3 
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ratio* would be zero. On the other hand, if all land is concentrated in one 
hand the ratio will be one. The statement below gives the concentration 
ratios in the Census Zones and in the major States therein. 


STATEMENT 12 

Concentration Ratio of Holdings 


Cultivators’ holdings 

Zones and Major States Av-eragesize Concent, 

(acres) Ratio of 


North India . 

J. Uttar Pradesh 
East India . 

1. Bihar . 

2. Orissa . 

3. West Bengal 

4. Assam . 

South India . # 

1. Madras 

2. Mysore 

3. Travancore -Coe hin 


<3*3 

OS5 

5-3 

<K>5 

4-5 

0-56 

4-1 

0-62 

5*6 

0-60 

4-7 

0-50 

5-3 

0-37 

4-5 

Odd 

4-5 

0-61 

7-2 

0-52 

2-4 

0-fiti 


West India . 

]. Bombay 
2. Saurashtra . 
Central India 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

2. Madhya Bharat 

3. Hyderabad . 


12 3 

0.68 

9* 7 

0 50 

29-6 

0-40 

12 2 

0-56 

13 V) 

0*56 

12-7 

0-49 

141 

0-58 


North-West India . 



• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

126 

1 . Rajasthan 

- 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

16*9 

2. Punjab 

. 


. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

11-8 


3. PEPSU 

4. Jammu and Kashmir 
All-India . 


154 


3*8 


7-5 


0*55 

0-56 

0-42 

0-44 

0-44 

0-62 


♦The concentration ratio is a statistical measure of the inequality of the holdings, 
zero when all holdings are of equal size and one when they are infinitely uneven. 


It is 


11*4. Taking the six Census Zones., the concentration ratio was the highest 
in South India being 064 and in the other Zones, it ranged from 0*54 to 0-58. 
Amongst the major States, it was the highest in Travancore-Cochin being 0-66, 
and the lowest in Assam being 0*37. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF RURAL FAMILIES AND 
ECONOMIC STATUS OF INDIVIDUALS. 

1. Occupational structure of rural families. 

1*1. In the rural society, the family* is the economic unit into which all 
the earnings of the members flow and from which the needs alike of all the 
members of the family are met. The occupational classification by families is 
therefore of much more significance in an enquiry of t his nature than the 
-census occupational classification by individuals. 

1-2. The rural families were classified for the purpose of the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry into four main groups, namely, owners, tenants, agricultural 
labourers and non-agriculturists. The definitions adopted and their relation 
to those used in the 1951 Census are discussed in the Report on the General 
Pamily Survey. Agricultural families formed 79-8 per cent, of the total. 
Agricultural owners accounted for 22-2 per cent., tenants 27-2 and 
agricultural labourers 30*4 per cent. The non-agricultural families formed 
20*2 per cent., of whom 5*5 per cent, were wage earning families. 

1*3. Of the agricultural labour families who formed 30*4 per cent., 25*8 
per cent, were casual labourers’ families and the rest attached labourers 9 
families. It should be remembered that even families cultivating small 
plots of land owned or taken on lease were considered as agricultural labour 
families if agricultural wage earnings formed their major activity. 
The casual labourers * families who held land formed 13*4 per cent, while 
those without land formed 12*4 per cent., the corresponding percentages for 
attached labour families being respectively 1*8 and 2*8. 

1*4. Of the estimated number of 58 million rural families, the agricultural 
labourers ' families numbered about 17-6 million. About S*8 million families 
were landless, while the remaining 8-8 million held some land. About 15 
million agricultural labour families were of casual workers and the rest of 
attached workers. 

1*5. The occupational distribution of families in the different Zones is 
given below : 

STATEMENT 1 

Percentage distribution of different Categories of Families 


Zones. 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

land 

owners. 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

tenants. 

Agricultural laboure rs. 

Non- 

agriouL 

turists. 

' With 
land. 

Without 

land. 

Total. 

North India 

7*7 

56-1 

5-7 

8-6 

14*3 

21-9 

East India 

]f>-3 

29-0 

19-0 

13-7 

32-7 

21-1 

South India 

230 

0*1 

27-3 

22-8 

50-1 

20-8 

West India 

44* S 

18-4 

8-8 

11*6 

20-4 

16*4 

Central India . 

2.5-0 

22*0 

14-6 

22-1 

36-7 

16*3 

North-West Tndia 

42-2 

25-0 

2*7 

7-r 

9*8 

23*0 

All-India 

22*2 

27*2 

15*2 

15*2 

30*4 

20*2 


*A family is a *hoii*ohold* with an independent oommon kitchen and living under the 
same roof including temporary absentees but excluding guests. 

( 19 ) 
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The percentage of agricultural families was the lowest in North-West 
India (77*0) and the highest in Central India (83*7). The agricul¬ 
tural labour families formed 50 per cent, of the total rural families in the 
Southern Zone. The number of agricultural labour families in this Zone was 
estimated at 6*2 million, of whom 5-1 million were in the State of Madras alone. 
In East India, where 33 per cent, of the rural families belonged to that occupa¬ 
tional category, they may be estimated at 5 million. A little over 50 per 
cent, of the agricultural labour families’ in the East India Zone were in 
the State of Bihar. Agricultural labour families in Central India may be 
estimated at 3-2 million. North, West and North-West India had com¬ 
paratively less proportion of agricultural labour families, their number 
being about 1*0 million in U. P., 1*1 million in West India and about half a 
million in North-West India 

Ml. The following statement gives the proportion of different categories 
of agricultural labour families in the six Census Zones of the Indian Union : 

STATEMENT 2 

Proportion of Different Categories of Agricultural Labour Families 


Census Zones, 


Percentage of 
agricultural 
labour 
families to 
total rural 


Percentage 
to total 
agricultural 
labour 

families. 


Percentage 
to total 
agricultural 
labour 
families. 



families. 

With 

land. 

Without 

land. 

Casual. 

Attached. 

North India. 


14-3 

404) 

504 

78 3 

21-7 

East India 


32-7 

r>8*o 

420 

701 

23*0 

South India 


him 

54*4 

45 0 

050 

5 0 

West India 


204 

43-2 

508 

90-2 

OS 

Central India 


307 

30*0 

60-1 

81 *G 

18*4 

North-West India 


08 

28-3 

71 -5 

COO 

310 

All- I N DIA 

• 

30-4 

500 

500 

84-6 

15*4 


2. Agricultural labour families with land and without land. 

2*1. As stated already, the agricultural labour families included not only 
the landless ones but also those cultivating land for whom, however, agricultural 
labour was the chief activity. In East and South India agricultural labourers 
with land generally outnumbered those without land. In Bihar and Orissa in 
the Eastern Zone and Madras and Travailcore-Cochin in the Southern Zone, 
there were relatively larger proportion of small-sized holdings with the result 
that there wore numerous marginal cultivators whose principal activity was 
agricultural labour. 
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3. Attached and casual labour* families. 

3*1. Attached labour families were found mainly in North, East-, Central 
and North-West India. Tn PEPS 17 and Punjab particularly, attached labour 
families were respectively f>P>*2 and 31*9 per cent, of the total agri¬ 
cultural labour families. Tn these two States, the agricultural labour families 
were 13 and 10 per cent, respectively of the total rural families. The average 
size of holdings was comparatively large and so was the productivity of land. 
Hence the cultivators of larger holdings employed the available labour force 
as attached workers. Tn Assam and U. P. where the proportion of agricultural 
families was relatively low, attached labourers constituted 25*2 and 
21*7 per cent, respectively of the agricultural labour families. Tn Bihar and 
Orissa also attached labour families const ituted a considerable proportion. 
In the rest, of the States, casual labourers formed the bulk of the agricultural 
labour families. Tn South India, 95 per cent, of the agricultural labour 
families were casual. In Travancore-Cochin almost all the labour families 
were casual. In this State, the growth of population has been rapid, the 
average, size of holding the smallest, the inequality of distribution of culti¬ 
vators’ holdings as measured by the concentration ratio was the highest and 
the proportion of agricultural labour families was also very high. The casual 
agricultural labourers in Travancore-Cochin were available in plenty and 
even the big cultivators presumably did not find it necessary to engage 
attached workers. 

4. Size and earning strength of families. 

4*1. The overall average size of the rural family was about 5*01 consisting 
of H>2 men, 1*48 women and 1*91 children. The average showed only slight 
variation in the different Zones. Some members of the family were earners, 
while others were either helpers or dependents. Roughly, almost all the men 
and a little over half the women and children above the age of 10 constituted the 
labour force- earners and helpers. Of the total family size, 1*57 were earners, 
<>•96 helpers and 2*48 dependents. An earner was taken as one who earned 
income however meagre it may be. A helper was one who assisted the head 
of the family without earning any income independently. 

4*2. The size of the working force (earners and helpers) was almost the 
same in the different categories of agricultural families, viz., 2*6. But while 
in the families of owners and tenants the helpers were more numerous, about 
1*5, in the family of the agricultural labourers helpers were only 0*32. Earners, 
however, were more numerous in the agricultural labour family. In the 
families of land ow ners and tenants the average number of earners was MO 
and 1*12 respectively, but in the family of the agricultural labourers the number 
of earners was 2*42. Another significant feature was that working women in 
the agricultural labour families were more in number than in other categories 
of rural families. Also among the working women those who were earners 
were about 0*86 in the agricultural labour family as against 0*11 in the family 
of the landowners and 0*07 in the tenant family. Further, as the size of the 
agricultural labour family was smaller, the dependents were only 1*96 as 

* Attached worker *.—They are more or less in continuous employment and are under 
some sort of contract with employers during the period of employment. 

Cm ml worker *.—Workers other than attached are casual workers. They are employed 
from time to time according to exigencies of work. 
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against 2*81 and 2*80 in the owner and tenant families respectively. These 
special features of the composition of the agricultural labour family were 
noticed in all the Census Zones of the Indian Union. The following statement 
gives the composition of the different categories of rural families in the Indian. 
Union:— 


STATEMENT 3 

Composition of Rural Families 


Earners. Helpers. Dependents. 

.._A-- --A---.--*-- 


Categories of families. 

Men. 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Chil¬ 

dren. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Chil¬ 

dren. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wo¬ 

men. 

Chil¬ 

dren. 

Total. 

Owners 

. 0-98 

0-11 

0-01 

110 

0-63 

0*74 

0-17 

1-54 

0*11 

0-77 

1-03 

2-81 

Tenants 

. 1-03 

0-07 

002 

1-12 

0*65 

0-C4 

0-18 

1-47 

0-O8 

(>•87 

1*85 

2*80 

Agricultural labour 

. 1*42 

0-80 

0-14 

242 

0-00 

0*17 

000 

0*32 

0*05 

0*38 

1-53 

1-96 

Non-apriculturists . 

. 1*18 

0*22 

0*03 

1-43 

0*20 

0*32 

0-08 

0*60 

0*10 

0*73 

1*07 

2-50 


4*3. The composition of the working force (earners and helpers) in the 
agricultural labour family in the different Census Zones of the Indian Union 
is given in the statement below. 


STATEMENT 4 

Working Strength (Earners plus Helpers) in Agricultural Labour 

Families 


Census Zones. 




Men. 

Women 

Children. 

Total. 

North India 




1*3 

0-3 

0*1 

21 

East India 




1-4 

0-9 

0*2 

2-r> 

South India 




H> 

1*2 

0*2 

3*0 

West India 




1-2 

M 

0*2 

2-3 

Central India . 




1-3 

1*2 

0*3 

2-8 

North-West India 




l*r> 

[0*7 

0*2 

2*4 

All-India 




1-5 

10 

0*2 

2-7 


In the above statement, variations in the proportion of women workers are 
noticeable. In the working force, earners and helpers,the proportions of women 
workers were more than the All-India average in South, West and Central 
India and below that in North, North-West and East India. 

5. Occupation of the Labour Force. 

5*1. In rural families, the earners other than the head of the family do- 
not always pursue the family occupation. Therefore, the occupational 
structure of the rural labour force i.e. of earners and helpers, according to their 
principal occupation is not identical with that of the families. As will be seen 
from the statement below, dependence of workers on agricultural labour as the 
principal occupation was to a less extent and that on non-agricultural work 
to a greater extent than what it would have been if ail workers were to pursue 
the family occupation. 
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STATEMENT 5 

Occupation op the Labour Force 





Agrieul- 

Non- 

— 

Land 

owners. 

Tenants. 

tural 

Labourers. 

agricul¬ 

turists. 

Family occupation of the labour force . 

26-6 

25-7 

30-4 

17*3 

Principal occupation of the labour force* 

26-4 

25(5 

26-0 

21*1 


♦Occupation of the helper is the same as that of the head of the family whom he helps. 


Whereas 30*4 per cent, of the workers belonged to the occupational cate¬ 
gory of agricultural labour according to their family occupation, 26*9 per cent, 
of the labour force had agricultural labour as their principal occupation. 
This implies that more workers in the families of agricultural labourers took 
to other occupations than the workers in the other rural families took to the 
occupation of agricultural labour. 

5-2. This trend of lesser dependence of the labour force on agricultural 
labour as an occupation was observed in all the Zones of the Indian Union. 
The following statement brings out this trend :— 

STATEMENT (> 

Occupation of the Labour Force by Census Zones 


Zones. 

Family occupation of earners 
and helpers. 

Occupation of the labour force. 

JL 

r — 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

labour. 

Non- 

agricul- 

tural 

work. 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

labour. 

> 

Non- 

agricul- 

tural 

work. 

North India 

67-4 

13-8 

18-8 

66-0 

12*6 

21*4 

East Jmlia 

49-6 

33 1 

17-3 

48-0 

29-3 

22-7 

South India 

29-6 

51*3 

19 1 

30-7 

45-4 

23*9 

West India 

67-1 

19-3 

13(5 

67-6 

17*3 

151 

Central India . 

501 

3(5-7 

13*2 

51-2 

32-4 

16*4 

North-West India 

71-4 

8-6 

20-0 

69*7 

7-2 

23*1 

All-India 

52-3 

30-4 

17-3 

52-0 

26*9 

21*1 


6. Subsidiary occupations* of earners. 

6-1. Considering the heavy pressure of population on land, agricultural 
income was obviously inadequate and the earners, therefore, had per 
force to resort to subsidiary occupations. The Enquiry revealed that out of 
total earners following different principal occupations, only about 26 per cent, 
had subsidiary occupations and the remaining mainly depended on their prin¬ 
cipal occupations, however inadequate they may be. Whereas in the North and 
Central India about 18 and 23 per cent, of the earners respectively had subsi¬ 
diary occupations, those in the North-West and West India had relatively 
greater opportunities of subsidiary employment, their percentages being 31 in 
North-West and 33 in West India. In East and South India, about 27 per 
cent, of the earners had subsidiary occupations. 

♦The main occupation of a person is the occupation in which he was engaged for 
50 per cent, or more of the total number of days worked by him during the previous year. 
All occupations other than the main occupation were treated as subsidiary occupations. 
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6*2. Taking the four categories of rural occupations, only 21 per cent, 
of the agricultural labourers in the Indian Union had subsidiary occupations, 
while in the other three categories the percentage was about 30. In the six 
Census Zones of the Indian Union, agricultural labourers having subsidiary 
occupations varied from 30 per cent, in East India to 16 per cent, in Central 
India. Whereas in West India about the same percentage of agricultural 
labourers as in East India had subsidiary occupations, in North-West India 
nearly 81 per cent, of agricultural labourers had no subsidiary occupations. 
In North India, 22 per cent, of agricultural labourers had subsidiary 
occupations. 

6-3. As regards other occupational groups in rural areas, 32 per cent, 
of land owners had subsidiary occupations in South India and only about 15 
per cent, had such occupations in North India. Of the"tenants in different 
Census Zones, 51 per cent, had subsidiary occupations in South India and only 
10 per cent, had such occupations in North India. As for non-agrieultural 
earners, while 40 per cent, in West India had subsidiary occupations, the per¬ 
centage was only 20 in North India. 

6*4. Out of the 26 per cent, earners in the Indian Union who had subsidiary 
occupations, 5*1 per cent, each were land owners and tenants, 8*I per cent, 
were agricultural labourers and 7*8 per cent, were non-agriculturists including 
non-agricultural labourers. Of these earners, only about a third had 
subsidiary occupations outside agricultural sector; one-sixth had agricultural 
labour as the subsidiary occupation and the remaining had cultivation of 
owned or leased land as the subsidiary occupation. For almost all the non- 
agricultural earners, the subsidiary occupation was agriculture. Thus even 
from the point of view of subsidiary occupations the pressure seems to be 
more on agriculture. The following statement shows the subsidiary occupations 
of earners in the Indian Union : 


STATEMENT 7 

Subsidiary occupations of earners* 

Percentage of earners haying the following 
subsidiary occupations. 


Main occupation of 
earners. 

Percentage 
of earners 
having 
subsidiary 
occupation. 

Ownership. 

Tenancy. 

-A. . . 

Agricultural 

labour. 

-> 

Non- 

agrieultural 
labour and 
other non- 
agrieultural 
work. 

Ownership 

51 

.. 

1-9 

0-0 

2-3 

Tenancy .... 

5*1 

1*4 

• • 

1-4 

2*3 

Agricultural Labour 

81 

2-5 

2-3 

.. 

3*3 

Non-agrieultural labour and 
other non-agrieultural 
work. 

7-8 

M 

2*6 

1-7 

0-0** 

AD earners 

261 

6*5 

0-8 

4-0 

8-8 


*N.B .—Percentages are to total number of earners. 

♦♦Non-agrieultural earners may have other non-agrieultural work or labour as the subsidiary 
occupation. 
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6-5. Broadiy, the position of subsidiary occupations of 1 e ^!? e f t w ^ S q S 1 T^! 
in all the Zones of the Indian Union. In North, East and Wes 1 _ 

a third of the earners pursuing subsidiary occupations had a on 
agricultural work and labour. In South India such ^r,.. i “ ' 

about 25 per cent, of the total, while in Central and Northwest India they 
were a little more than one-third of the earners pursuing subsidiary occupations. 

6-6. Of the agricultural labourers having subsidiary occupations, m 
than 50 per cent, had cultivation of land as their subsidiary occupation and 
the remainder were engaged either in lion-agricultural labour or other non- 
agricultural work. The types of uon-agricultural labour and other lion- 
agricultural work were mostly house building and repairs, road construction, 
carting, selling vegetables etc. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

1. Employment in Agriculture. 

1"1. Employment in agriculture has certain peculiarities as compared to 
that in industry. As one writer has put it* “ For millions of persons born in 
rural districts there is no escape from an agricultural career. While other 
industries are selective and attract roughly that number of candidates who 
can find accommodation, agriculture starts with too many candidates ; neither 
selection nor rejection is possible, for where would tne rejected go ? Agricul¬ 
ture thus fills the thankless role of acting as the great population insurance 
system of the world, always capable of supplying human labour for industrial 
jobs, never expecting to be relieved of more of her supply than it is convenient 
for industry to absorb, ready in times of stress once more to give some modi¬ 
cum of accommodation and shelter for the refugees expelled from urban 
occupations The outstanding feature about employment in agriculture is 
its seasonal character. Whereas employment in industry, with the exception 
of the seasonal type, is more or less continuous throughout the year, employ¬ 
ment- in agriculture has its peak and slack seasons. 

1*2. While the peak periods offer maximum employment to agricultural 
labourers, for the rest of the year they have to be continuously in search of 
other avenues of employment, wage paid or otherwise, which being extremely 
limited, force them to remain either totally unemployed or under-employed. 
During the intervening periods of agricultural employment, agricultural labour¬ 
ers often take up odd jobs like carrying load, repairing houses, selling vege¬ 
tables, driving carts, etc. 

1"3. Like employment the working day of the agricultural labourer also 
shows considerable variations. During the peak seasons of agricultural 
activity the working days are longer, while they are shorter during weeding 
or preparatory operations. The hours of work of women labourers parti¬ 
cularly are shorter in operations (weeding, transplanting, etc.) in which 
they are usually employed. Under certain regional circumstances, strenuous 
operations like ploughing cannot be undertaken throughout the day and 
therefore the employers switch the labourers on to other operations during 
a part of the day. The age-old traditions of cultivation in the regions are 
also different and considerably influence the working day of the agricultural 
labourer. It became thus evident during the Enquiry that the working 
day in agriculture had no rigidity regarding hours of work. Hence no 
detailed data on hours of work could be collected and processed. Wage 
employment for more than half the day was counted as full day’s employ¬ 
ment and that for a period less than this was ignored. However, a brief 
note on this subject is given in Appendix IV, 

2. Wage-paid employment of Agricultural Labourers. 

2*1. It is obvious that wage-paid employment forms the bulk of the total 
annual employment of agricultural labourers which is made up of employment 
on wages in agricultural and non-agricultural labour, and self-employment 

* 4 Labour in Agriculture * by Louise E. Howard . 

(26) 
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on one’s own land, if any, and on any other non-agriculfcural work. The 
extent of wage-employment, barring regional factors regarding opportunities 
for employment, would generally depend on the employment status of the 
labourer—casual or attached, the extent of self-employable resources—land, 
other non-agricultural work etc., the periodicity of labour needs on self-em¬ 
ployed occupations and also the age and sex of the labourer. Since attached 
labourers are mostly employed on contract basis for a year or so, their wage 
employment is greater than that of casual workers whose opportunities tor 
employment are determined by seasonal needs ot wage-labour in the different 
regions. Similarly, those labourers, casual or attached, who cultivate small 
strips of land are rather restricted from taking up wage-employment in agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural labour because of the work on their own land. 
It is also true that the need for wage-employment may not generally be as 
great in their cases as in the case of landless labourers. Between men and 
women agricultural labourers, men are more free to seek employment than 
women who have also to attend to house-hold duties. Regional customs also 
sometimes prevent women from resorting to wage employment. 

Men labourers. 

2*2. Men labourers formed 55 per cent, of all agricultural labourers 
according to the Intensive Family Survey. Their annual average wage-em¬ 
ployment according to the categories of agricultural labour families is given in 
the following statement. Full details for All-India and the six Census Zones 
are given in Table 1 in Appendix VIII.* 

STATEMENT 1 

Extent of Annual Employment of men agricultural labourers 

(All-India). 


Calories of Agricultural Labour Family. 


Agricultural 

employment 

(clays). 


Non-agri- 

cultural 

employment 

(days). 


Total 

(days). 



1 




2 

3 

4 

Casual Labourers . 

• • 

• 



170 

31 

207 

With land . . 

• • 

• 



102 

28 

190 

Without land 

• 




191 

34 

225 

Attached Labourers 

• • 

• 

• • 


299 

13 

312 

With land . . 

% 9 

- 

• * 

• 

280 

16 

290 

Without land 

• 

- 

• • 

• 

309 

11 

320 

Ail Labourers. • 

* * 

» 



189 

29 

218 


* Appendix VIII contains a set of 12 Tables separately for All-India and eaoh of the six 
Census Zones. 

Appendix VII contains the essential statistics pertaining to Agricultural labour. 
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2.3. The above statement gives the employment position of agricultural 
labourers in the different categories of families and not according to types of 
agricultural workers as such. However, it will be realised that some earners 
in attached labourers’ family may be casual labourers and viceversa ; the 
resulting employment of the casual and a ttached labourers would consequent¬ 
ly he slightly different. This is shown in the subsequent section. 

2.4. Taking all agricultural workers together, on ail average, an adult 
male earner in the agricultural labour family was employed on wages lor 189 
days in agriculture and for 29 days in non-agricultural labour or in all for 218 
days or a little over seven months in the year. The employment of an earner 
in the attached workers’family (312 days) exceeded that, of an earner in the 
casual workers’ family (207 days) bv about three and a half months. As the 
casual labourer was free to seek employment elsewhere, his employment on 
non-agricultural labour was greater than that of the attached labourer. 
Among labourers with land and without land, wage employment of the latter 
was more than the former by about 35 days in case of casual labourers, and 
24 days in case of attached labourers. 

3. Zonal variations in employment. 

3.1. The following statement shows the zonal differences in the average 
number of days employed on wages. The statement also gives employment of 
casual and attached labourers, irrespective of the category of the family to 
which they belong. 


STATEMENT 2 


Employment of adult male agricultural labourers 


Zone*. 


Average number of days worked 
on wages during the year. 


AJ1 labourers. 

Total , --—^ Casual Attached 

days Agricultural Non-Agri- workers. workers, 

employed. labour. cultural 
labour. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

North Tndia 


2 SB 

255 

34 

280 

345 

East India 


224 

1S2 

42 

215 

323 

South India 


181 

loo 

21 

173 

301 

West India 


190 

370 

20 

171 

340 

Central India . 


245 

221 

24 

393 

325 

North-West India 


202 

177 

25 

341 

288 

All-India 


218 

189 

29 

200 

320 


3*2. It will be seen from the above that male agricultural workers were 
employed on wages for the largest number of days (289) in North India and 
somewhat less (245 and 224 days respectively) in Central India, and East 
India. On the other hand, they were employed on wages for the least number 
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of days (181) in South India and for 196 days in West India and 202 days 
in North-West India. Taking employment of casual workers only, the 
quantum of wage-paid employment was low. In the North-West India, the 
casual workers were employed for the lowest number of days (141). 

3*3. As regards employment of attached workers in the different Zones,, 
the number of days employed was uniformly high in all the Zones, and ranged 
from 10 to 11 months in the year, except in North-West India where 
it was a little less than 10 months. 

IV4. The extent of employment depended on a number of fac tors 
which cannot easily be analysed. In the first place, the composition of the 
agricultural labourers, whether a few or more of them wore attached or whether 
again a few or more had land to cultivate, would determine the extent of their 
employment. Secondly, the relationship between the opportunities of wage- 
paid employment and the supply of labour would delimit the extent to which 
the labourers would get employment in the year. The crop pattern, the size 
distribution of holdings and weather and crop conditions also influenced the 
extent of employment and unemployment. 

3*5. The highest average employment in North India may be attributed 
to one or two outstanding characteristics of this Zone. This Zone had the 
highest percentage of the area of land sown more than once (24 per cent.) and 
of the area irrigated (29 per cent.). This Zone being situated in the Indo-Gan- 
getic plains, well known for its alluvial soil, was comparatively more fertile and 
productive. Further, agricultural labourers were fewer than elsewhere and the 
proportion of women workers was very small (14 per cent, only) as against 49 
per cent, for All-India. Consequently men workers in this Zone secured em¬ 
ployment for a larger number of days than in other Zones. On the other hand, 
the low level of wage-paid employment in Western India was probably due 
to the following reasons. Bombay State which comprised the major area of 
this Zone, contained only 4 per cent, irrigated area. It included many rain- 
shadow regions and infertile areas. Besides, the area sown more than once 
was also only 3*1 per cent., one of the lowest in the whole of India. Further, 
women numbered as much as men in the labour force in this Zone. In East 
India, however, the average employment of agricultural workers was com¬ 
paratively higher than in West India and South India. In West Bengal and 
Orissa the total irrigated area was comparatively high, 18 and 25 percent, res¬ 
pectively, and so was the area sown more than once, 12 and 15 respectively. 
In this Zone also women workers formed a smaller proportion (35 per cent.) than 
in most other Zones. The extent of employment available in Bihar was how¬ 
ever low, presumably due to the relatively high proportion of agricultural 
labour. South India recorded the lowest average number of days employed 
during the year. The availability of land per cultivator was the lowest. 
The average size of holding was only 4*5 acres as against an All-India average 
of 7*5 acres. The proportion of agricultural labour families to the total 
number of agricultural families was the highest. Thus there was an over¬ 
abundance or surplus of agricultural labour. According to the General Family 
Survey, out of a total of 17*6 million agricultural labour families in the whole 
of India, no less than 6 million or roughly one-third belonged to South India. 
Besides, the proportion of women workers in South India was almost equal 
to men (48 and 49 per cent, respectively) and this factor also restricted their 
scope of employment. It is not surprising therefore that the problem of 
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employment of agricultural labourers appears to be more acute in South India 
than in most other regions of India. Amongst the States within the Zone, the 
position was the worst in Mysore which is predominantly a millet area. 

3*6. The following statement gives the extent of employment on wages of 
all adult male workers and separately for casual and attached male workers 
in important States : 


STATEMENT 3 

Employment on wages of adult male agricultural labourers.* 


Number of days employed on wages. 

r - K -- 

Zones and States. All workers. 

( - A -* Casual Attached 

Agricultural Non-agri- workers. workers.** 
labour. cultural 
labour. 


1 





*> 

3 

4 

5 

Horth India 


. 



255 

34 

280 

345 

Uttar Pradesh 





255 

34 

280 

345 

East India . 





1S2 

42 

215 

323 

Bihar 





167 

33 

198 


Orissa. 





11)9 

57 

237 

337 

West Bengal 





200 

46 

238 

316 

Assam 





208 

48 

242 

340 

South India 





ICO 

21 

173 

301 

Madras 





159 

19 

170 

329 

Mysore 





130 

24 

150 

** 

Tra vancore-Cochin 





185 

30 

216 

** 

West India 





176 

20 

171 

340 

Bombay 





173 

20 

168 

340 

Central India * 





221 

24 

198 

325 

Madhya Pradesh 





239 

16 

214 

329 

Madhya Bharat . 





173 

48 

190 

328 

Hyderabad 





212 

23 

157 

327 

North-WeM India 





177 

25 

141 

288 

Rajasthan . 





162 

22 

153 

337 

Punjab 





164 

24 

111 

250 

PEPSU 





273 

8 

98 

339 

All-India . 

. 


m 


189 

29 

200 

326 


* Figures are not given for States where the sample of families was small. 

** Proportion of attached workers is negligible. 
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The employment of casual workers followed, in general, the same trend as 
that of all workers excepting in States where attached workers were con¬ 
siderable. The attached workers generally worked almost throughout the 
year. In the Punjab, the employment figures for both casual and attached 
workers appeared to be comparatively lower than in most other States. This 
may be attributed to the following factors. Large size holdings were fewer 
here, since only 9 per cent, of the total holdings covering an area of 26 per 
cent, belonged to the size group 25 acres and above. About 75 per cent, of 
the area sown was devoted to cereals and pulses, like wheat, gram and bajra. 
These crops do not require much intensive labour. Area under rice was in¬ 
significant and there were practically no plantation crops. In the South¬ 
eastern districts, where irrigation had not made much progress, crops were 
mostly of the hardy and draught resisting type, which needed a minimum of 
labour. Besides this, the weather conditions were particularly unfavourable 
during the year of the survey and the Rabi crops in north-west region were 
affected by the cold wave and the attacks of locust swarms. 

3*7. Turning to lion-agricultural employment of agricultural labourers, 
casual workers were employed for more days in non-agricultural labour than 
attached workers in all the Zones. Even for them, the scope for non-agricul- 
tural employment was very limited. It hardly came to 29 days in the year, on 
an average, for All-India. The duration of such employment was extremely 
uncertain. The average number of days available in the different Zones 
ranged only from 42 in East India to 20 in West India. 

4. Women labourers. 

4*1. Women labourers worked mostly as casual ones. The main reason 
for women seeking employment appeared to be the need for additional income 
to maintain the family. Women, however, were found particularly suitable 
for certain agricultural operations like weeding, transplanting and harvesting ; 
but they were generally unsuitable for operations like ploughing involving 
heavy muscular strain. The average employment of the women workers 
was 120 days in agricultural and 14 days in non-agricultural labour. 

4*2. There were, however, considerable variations in the number of women 
agricultural labourers and their average employment as amongst the different 
•Census Zones and States. The details are given in the statement below : 

STATEMENT 4 

Employment on wages of women agricultural labourers 

PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN CASUAL 

WORKERS TO TOTAL CASUAL AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS EMPLOYED IN 


WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 


Zo nes & States. 

t - 

Agricultural 

labour. 

.. > 

Non-agricul- 
tural labour. 

Total. 

Agricultural 

labour. 

Non-agri- 

cultural 

labour. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

North India . 


14.0 

6.1 

143 

119 

24 

U. P. . 

• 

14.0 

6.1 

143 

119 

24 

East India • 


34.9 

lo.O 

123 

99 

24 

B ihar . 


40.9 

15.4 

111 

91 

20 

Orissa • 


30.9 

18.6 

150 

113 

37 
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STATEMENT 4— could. 

Employment on wages of women agricultural labourers— contd . 


Percentage of women casual 


WORKERS TO TOTAL CASUAL 
WrtPTf Y fr' 11 1 V 

Average number of days employed in 

-A._ 

WUKIVlKo rjUl nU 1 I# J IH 

t — 

_ Tnfo] 

Agricultural 

labour. 

” V 

Non-agri- 

culturai 

labour. 

Agricultural Non-agricul- 

labour. tural labour. 


1 2 3 

4 

r> 

6 


East India —contd. 


West Bengal . 

120 

7*3 

18S 

152 

36 

Assam . 

301 

16*9 

155 

136 

19 

South India . . 

48-3 

7 Ml 

139 

132 

7 

Madras . 

40*1 

6*3 

140 

134 

6 

Mysore . 

50*5 

131 

130 

120 

10 

Travan cored Y>chin . 

41*4 

19*3 

147 

133 

14 

West India 

4SS 

15 1 

116 

103 

13 

Bombay 

48*3 

161 

113 

102 

11 

Saurashtra 

46*8 

24*3 

129 

107 

22 

Central India 

66-1 

23-3 

141 

125 

16 

Madhya Pradesh 

43*8 

19*9 

122 

112 

10 

Madhya Bharat 

49*0 

24*1 

131 

108 

23 

Hyderabad 

60*1 

26*4 

159 

141 

18 

North-West India . 

366 

15-4 

115 

98 

17 

Rajasthan 

430 

19*4 

125 

113 

12 

Punjab . 

18*3 

3*2 

04 

35 

29 

PEPSU . 

37*9 

2*1 

51 

50 

1 

All-India 

43*8 

151 

134 

120 

14 


North India recorded the highest number of days employed (143 days),, 
followed by Central India with 141 days and South India with 139 days. The 
number of days employed was tne least in West India (116) and North-West 
India (115). However, taking only agricultural labour into account, South 
India recorded the highest average number of days employed, 132 days, as 
compared to 125 days in Central India and 119 in North India. The average 
was the lowest in East India being 99. In South India and Central India 
women figured more prominently than elsewhere among agricultural labourers. 
This appears to be primarily due to economic factors, since the wage level 
was lower here than in other parts of India. Operations iike transplanting. 
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harvesting and weeding particularly attracted more women labourers than 
other operations. Broadly, the average employment of the women labourers 
depended on the proportion of women labourers and the opportunities of 
employment that were open to them. 

5. Man-days worked by men and women casual workers. 

5,1. Of the total number of man-days put in by casual workers, men con¬ 
tributed 62 per cent., women contributed 35 per cent, and children the re¬ 
maining 3 per cent. The percentage of men and women casual workers was 
62 and 44 respectively. The following statement shows the percentage of men 
and women casual workers and the percentage of total man-days worked by 
them in the different Census Zones: 

STATEMENT 5. 

Percentage of man-days worked by men and women Casual 

Workers. 

Percentage Percentage op 


Census Zones and States. 



OF WORKERS. 

_A_ 

MAN-DAYS 

WORKED. 

r~ 

Men. 

Women. 

-v 

Men. 

Women. 

North India 






85 

14 

91 

8 

Uttar Pradesh 






85 

u 

91 

8 

East India 






62 

36 

74 

24 

Bihar 






50 

41 

69 

29 

Orissa 

• 

• 




65 

31 

75 

22 

West Bengal , 

• 

• 


a 


87 

12 

90 

10 

Assam . . . 

• 

• 


• 


70 

30 

79 

22 

South India 




• 


49 

4S 

54 

43 

Madras . 






48 

49 

53 

45 

Mysore . 




a 


44 

51 

48 

48 

Travancore-Coehin . 

• 



a 


57 

41 

69 

29 

West India 

• 



a 


4$ 

49 

58 

40 

Bombay . 

• 





48 

49 

58 

40 

Saurashtra 






48 

47 

59 

37 

Central India . 






37 

56 

45 

50 

Madhya Pradesh 

• 





48 

44 

52 

42 

Madhya Bharat 

a 





44 

50 

55 

41 

Hyderabad 

• 





33 

60 

34 

61 

North . West India 






60 

37 

65 

32 

Rajasthan 






54 

43 

58 

38 

Punjab . 





a 

79 

18 

91 

8 

PEPSU . 

• 

• 


• 

a 

51 

38 

75 

20 

All-India 

• 

a 


• 

a 

52 

44 

62 

35 


5.2. It will be seen from the above statement that the relative man-days 
worked by men and women varied widely from Census Zone to Census Zone 
and from State to State. However, understandably enough, the percentage 
of man-days put in by women was everywhere lower than their numerical 
proportion as compared to men, due to the fact that women worked for less 
days than men in all the Zones and States. In Central India, the share of 
women in the man-days worked was higher than in all other Zones and even 
exceeded the contribution of men. Women formed 56 per cent, of total 

1 Labour/64 4 
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casual workers here as against 37 per cent. men. Again in South India, the 
percentage of man-days contributed by women was comparatively high, 
43 per cent., as against 54 per cent, by men. In the Travancore-Cochin 
State, however, the women’s share was only 29 per cent. In West India too 
the contribution of women labourers in the total man-days was quite sub¬ 
stantial, even though much less when compared to men (40 and 58 per cent, 
respectively). Numerically, however, they were about equal in proportion 
(49 and 48 per cent.) in this Zone. On the other hand, in North India men’s 
contribution formed the vast bulk (91 per cent.) of the total man-days worked 
by casual workers, while women’s share was only 8 per cent. Men formed 
the large majority among the agricultural workers in North India and 
numbered about 85 per cent, as against only 14 per cent, women. In East 
India and North-West India also, the bulk of the man-days were contributed 
by men, i.e., 74 and 65 per cent, respectively as compared to 24 and 32 per 
cent, by women. Men also formed 62 and 60 per cent, respectively in the 
above two Zones as against 35 and 37 per cent, of women. In Punjab, the 
share of the women labourers in the total man-days of casual workers was, 
as in Uttar Pradesh, the lowest. 

6 . Extent of employment of casual workers in the different agricultural 
operations. 

6.1. An idea of the relative importance of different agricultural operations 
from the point of view of wage-paid labour can be had from Statement 6. 
Full details are given in Table 2 in Appendix VIII. 

Of the total man-days worked by men and women, harvesting accounted 
for the largest number of man-days, i.e., 21 per cent. Harvesting was usually 
a rush job which had to be completed within a comparatively limited period 
and consequently a substantial percentage of agricultural workers were hired 
for this operation. This was also the operation in which women worked the 
largest percentage of man-days. Next to harvesting, weeding accounted for 
the largest percentage of man-days (15 per cent.) worked by agricultural 
labourers. This was generally a women’s occupation. Next in the order of total 
man-days worked were ploughing and preparatory operations, which accounted 
for 13 and 12 per cent, respectively. As already mentioned, ploughing was 
a man’s job. In preparatory operations, however, women had a not incon¬ 
siderable share, although much less than men. Transplanting accounted for 8 
per cent, of total man-days worked and the contribution of women was more 
than that of men. Sowing, threshing and irrigating required less man- 
days and accounted for only 3*8, 4-8 and 3-1 per cent, respectively. Both 
men and women worked in them, although in irrigating men’s contribution 
was far more than that of women. Non-agricultural labour accounted for 
14 per cent, of the total man-days worked by men and women. Man’s 
share was more than double that of the woman. It is generally true of women 
workers that they worked in comparatively fewer occupations than men, and 
hence their contribution to total man-days was less than that of men in both 
agricultural and non-agricultural occupations. 

Zonal Variations. 

6.2. Harvesting accounted for the largest number of man-days in most 
of the Zones except North India and West India. It was the highest (25 per 
cent.) in South India. Harvesting figured more prominently wherever rice 
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was the important crop, South India being a notable example. In North 
India, however, ploughing accounted for the largest number of man-days (23 
per cent.), while in West India weeding occupied the highest position, i.e.> 
21 per cent, man-days. Ploughing also accounted for a higher percentage of 
man-days in East India and South India than in the other Zones. Tn transplant¬ 
ing, East India and South India recorded proportionately more employment 
than in other Zones, while in weeding besides West India, South, Central and 
North-West India accounted for more man-days than the rest. It is generally 
true that cultivation of rice required more intensive ploughing and trans¬ 
planting than many other crops and hence the higher percentage of man-days 
on these operations in North, East and South India. Uttar Pradesh is also well 
known for the cultivation of finer varieties of rice, which need 4 to 6 ploughings 
as compared to 2 or 3 required for that of coarse rice ; consequently, ploughing 
accounted for the highest percentage of man-days in this Zone. In irrigating, 
North and North-West India showed a higher percentage than the remaining 
Zones. Uttar Pradesh and Punjab are well known for the irrigation facilities 
and hence tne percentage of man-days for this operation was higher here than 
elsewhere. The variations in the percentage of man-days worked in different 
operations in the different Zones may be due to a variety of factors. For the 
same operations, different crops may require different amount of labour. 
Even for the same crops, the labour requirements for the same operation may 
be quite different in different areas, depending on climate and soil conditions. 

7. Hired man-days worked per acre. 

7.1. We may now estimate the total number of man-days worked in all 
agricultural operations by all agricultural labourers in the Indian Union. 
According to the results of the Intensive Family Survey, it has been estimated 
that the total number of agricultural labourers was of the order of 35*4 million 
composed of 19-6 million or 55 per cent, men, 14*1 million or 40 per cent, 
women and 1-7 million or 5 per cent, children. Multiplying the above number 
of workers by the average number of days worked in agricultural labour during 
the year by each of them, the total man-days may be estimated at 5,700 million, 
the share of men, women and children being 66, 30 and 4 per cent, respectively. 

7.2. According to the 1951 Census, the gross sown area in the Indian Union 
as a whole is about 303 million acres. Hence, on an average, about 19 man- 
days were put in by hired agricultural labourers per acre of gross sown area. 
The following statement gives similar estimates for the six Census Zones :— 

STATEMENT 7 


Man-days worked per gross sown acre by agricultural labour. 


Zones. 


Man-days worked 
per acre of gross 
sown area. 

North India. 

East India. 

South India. 

West India ..... 

Central India. 

North-West India • • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • » 

. 11*3 

26*1 

390 

7-2 

19-2 

4-2 
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9 . Unemployment. 

8.1. Agricultural labourers could secure wage-paid employment only during 
certain periods of the year and were forced to remain idle for part of the time 
in the intervening period when they were either totally unemployed or self- 
employed. It is rather difficult to measure exactly Idle extent of unemploy¬ 
ment partly due to the fact that the distinction between unemployment 
and under-employment is not always sharp. Agricultural labourers were 
found to be self-employed during certain days of tne year during which they 
might not have been fully employed. These factors should be borne in 
mind in the discussion below on unemployment of adult male workers. 
No attempt could be made to collect similar data in respect of women. 

8.2. In recent years, there has been considerable discussion on the various 
types of unemployment, potential, disguised, visible, chronic, seasonal, etc. 
The data on unemployment of agricultural labourers collected during the 
present enquiry relate only to what is considered as visible unemployment. 
Visible unemployment or under-employment is said to exist when the actual 
amount of hired labour worked by agricultural labourers is smaller than the 
amount of labour time which the labour force is able to supply.* The unit 
•of measurement of labour time was the working day and thus does not show 
the variations in the hours of work during different agricultural seasons. The 
concepts of disguised and potential unemployment are briefly touched upon 
at the end of this section. 

Unemployment of men workers 

8.3. Data on the number of days during which the agricultural adult male 
labourers were fully unemployed were collected month to month for a period oi 
one year. In doing so, only those labourers were taken into account in any 
month who reported wage-paid employment for at least one day in that month. 

8.4. Statement 8 gives the percentage of adult male workers employed 
on wage-paid agricultural and non-agricultural labour during different months 
of the year and the number of days for which they were un-employed. Fuller 
details are given in the Table 3 in Appendix VIII. 

8-5. It will be seen from the statement that even during the peak month 
in the agricultural season not all agricultural workers could secure wage-paid 
employment. Taking All-India, not more than 87 per cent, could secure 
wage-paid employment in any month. This indicates partly the degree of 
chronic unemployment. It was chronic in the sense that even in the month 
when the largest number of hired labour was employed on wages some 13 
per cent, were without wage employment. Some allowances have, however, 
to be made for the incidence of sickness and absenteeism due to other reasons 
as well as self-employment, which prevent workers from accepting work during 
the month even if made available. 

8*6. Taking the different Census Zones, -the highest percentage of labourers 
employed in any month ranged from 83 in South India to 97 in North India. 
It may be pointed out that the average wage-paid employment per worker 
was also the highest in North India and lowest in South India. The highest 
percentage of labour force employed progressively increased from 86 in Central 
India to 88 in North-West India, 90 in East India and 92 in West India. 


* International Labour Review , June, 1952, Chiang lUieh , “ Under-employ mtni in Asia ”, p. 704 . 
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8*7, The statement shows that there were monthly variations in the 
labour demand. While in North India the variations during the different 
months of the year were confined to very narrow limits, from 93 to 97 per cent., 
in East India and West India the range of variation was as high as 15 and 13 
points respectively. In Central India it was small, being 4. 

8*8. We have considered above only the labour force employed on wages 
in the different months. As pointed out already, the monthly figures of 
percentage of labourers included even those who worked for a single day. 
It follows that not all of them were employed throughout the month. The 
extent of monthly unemployment depends not only on the proportion employed 
in any month but also on the volume of unemployment of those who worked 
for wages in that month. On an average, such workers were unemployed for 
about 0 to 7 days per month or in all 82 days in the year. There were con¬ 
siderable regional variations. While in North India the number of days 
unemployed during the year was the lowest (44) followed by Central India 
(54), it was the highest in South India and West India, the number of days 
unemployed in the later two Zones being 115 and 113 respectively. It was 73 
days in East India and 82 in North-West India. 

8-9. It is surprising that the month to month variations of the number 
of days unemployed were not very considerable. However, this is only one 
component of the seasonal variation, the variations of the other component, 
viz., the percentage of the labour force employed, have been already pointed 
out. Further, the process of averaging over such a large area as a Census 
Zone evens out the significant seasonal differences in the different areas which 
intensive local studies might throw up. For instance, whereas some areas 
are single cropped, some others are double cropped and the agricultural seasons 
in the different areas do not always coincide. Such variations are better 
brought out in the discussions in the State reports* on the position in each 
State and zones within them. 

8-10. The States included in each Zone also showed considerable variations 
in the two components of monthly unemployment. In East India while 
the range between the maximum and minimum number of labourers employed 
on wages in any month was as wide as 27 per cent, in Bihar, it was narrow 
being 4 per cent, in Assam. In South India the range was wide in Mysore 
(20 per cent.) but it was narrow in Madras (13 per cent.) and still more so in 
Travancore-Cochin (10 per cent.). In West India the monthly variation in 
the number of labourers employed was quite considerable in Saurashtra but it 
was not so in Bombay. Again in Central India the variation in the maximum 
and minimum number of labourers employed on wages in any month was 10 per 
cent, in Madhya Bharat but it was 5 per cent, in Madhya Pradesh and Hydera¬ 
bad. In North-West India, Jammu and Kashmir showed the widest 
variation in the percentage of labourers employed and PEPSU showed the least 
variation which was of the order of 7 per cent. 

8*11. In respect of number of unemployed days of labourers employed 
on wages in any month, there were some variations from State to State in 
each Zone. In East India, the average annual unemployment of the labourers 
employed on wages every month ranged from 85 days in West Bengal to 43 
days in Orissa. In South India annual unemployment of those who secured 
wage employment every month was to the extent of 116 days in Madras, 

* See Volumes II to VII of Agricultural Labour in India—Intensive Family Survey . 
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108 in Travancore-Cochin and only 65 days in Mysore. In West India annual 
unemployment was greater in Bombay where the range of variation in the 
percentage of labourers employed on wages in different months was relatively 
narrow. In Central India annual unemployment varied from 52 days in 
Madhya Pradesh to 82 days in Madhya Bharat. In North-West India, the 
annual unemployment was of greater magnitude in Jammu and Kashmir 
where the maximum and minimum percentage of labourers employed on 
wages varied also to the extent of 60 points. In Punjab the annual unemploy¬ 
ment was 101 days, while in PEPSU it was 43 days. 

9. Unemployment of casual and attached workers. 

9*1. The foregoing analysis related to unemployment of all agricultural 
workers. Since, however, 85 per cent, of agricultural workers belonged to 
the casual category, the trend indicated in Statement 8 was mainly 
influenced by the position in regard to casual workers. 

9*2. Attached workers .—The employment status distinguishes the a ttached 
worker from the casual worker. Whereas the former is attached to his employer 
either by annual or monthly contract, the latter is free and gets employment 
mainly during the rush seasons. It is obvious, therefore, that attached workers 
were not unemployed to the same extent as casual workers. In the case 
of the attached worker, his employer keeps him employed, though not always 
fully, on some work or the other of the farm or in the household during the 
period of his contract. Thus in the Indian Union as a whole, as many as 97 
per cent, of attached workers reported wage-paid employment every month 
and on an average they were unemployed for only 19 days during the year. 
The three per cent, of the attached workers who did not report wage employ¬ 
ment every month were perhaps those whose contracts were for less than a year. 
In the different Census Zones, the variations in the monthly average a ttached 
workers reporting wage-employment ranged from 94 to 98 per cent. 

9-3. In respect of annual unemployment of attached workers reporting 
wage-employment, the number of days unemployed during the year varied 
only from 11 to 16 days in North, East, West and Central India. It was 
to the extent of 38 days in North-West India and 64 days in South India 
where attached workers were less than 5 per cent, of total agricultural la¬ 
bourers. Among the Census Zones wdiere attached workers were quite consider¬ 
able, only in North-West India unemployment of attached workers was rela¬ 
tively of greater magnitude. Among the States included in this Zone un¬ 
employment was the highest in PEPSU, 58 days ; this State was affected by 
the cold wave and locust attacks of January-February, 1951. 

9*4 Casual workers .—The problem of unemployment was essentially one 
relating to the casual workers. The statement below gives the position 
regarding unemployment of casual workers in the six Census Zones of the 
Indian Union. 

The statement shows greater variation in the two components of 
unemployment in all the Census Zones of the Indian Union. From the 
point of view of the percentage of labourers employed, unemployment 
was of a greater magnitude in East India, West India and North-West India. 
But considering the unemployed days of labourers reporting wage-employment, 
unemployment was much severe in South India, West India and North- 
West India. 
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9*5. In the States included in each Zone, the variations in both the com¬ 
ponents of unemployment were more or less of the same nature as those observed 
for all workers with the difference that the variation was slightly greater for 
casual workers. In East India, the percentage of labourers reporting wage- 
employment varied from 59 to 88 and the annual unemployment of those 
reporting wage-employment varied from 54 to 94 days. In West Bengal 
annual unemployment was about 94 days but the variation in the number of 
labourers employed during different months was from 93 per cent, to cent 
percent. In South India the annual unemployment of the labourers employed 
on wages was 122 days, while it was 108 days in Travancore-Cochin and 65 
days in Mysore. The monthly variation in the number of labourers employed 
was greater in Mysore. In West India the annual unemployment was for 
185 days, although the variation in the number of labourers employed was 
only to the extent of 17 points. In Central India the maximum number 
of labourers employed in any month did not exceed 88 per cent, in Madhya 
Pradesh and Madhya Bharat and 74 percent, in Hyderabad and the annual 
unemployment varied from 76 days in Madhya Pradesh, to 101 days in 
Madhya Bharat and 102 days in Hyderabad. In PEPSU in North-West 
India, the percentage of labourers employed in different months varied from 
87 to 94 but the annual unemployment was as high as 147 days. 

10. Unemployment by reasons. 

10-1. The unemployment of agricultural labourers employed on wages in 
different months was almost entirely due to want of work. The other reasons 
of unemployment were sickness and other factors such as extremely bad 
weather conditions, etc. The statement below gives the extent of unemploy¬ 
ment of adult male casual workers due to want of work in the six Census 
Zones. 


STATEMENT 10 

Unemployment of Casual Workers Due to want of Work 


Census Zones 


Total number 
of days 
unemployed 

Number of 
days 

unemployed 
due to 

want of work 

Percentage of 
days 

unemployed 
due to 

want of work 

North India .... 


48 

32 

66-7 

East India .... 


77 

58 

75-3 

South India .... 


116 

89 

76-7 

West India .... 


128 

108 

84-4 

Central India • • • 


73 

50 

685 

North-West India . 


120 

96 

80*0 

All-India . . • • 

• 

• 90 

67 

74-4 


Taking the Indian Union as a whole, want of work accounted for 74 per cent, 
of the unemployed days of casual workers who were employed on wages in 
different months. In the different Census Zones of the Indian Union, the 
variation in the percentage of days unemployed due to ‘want of work’ ranged 
from 67 in North India to 84 in West India. Out of about 25 per cent, of 
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the unemployed days for which reasons other than want of work could be 
attributed, 6 to 7 per cent, were due to Malaria and other sickness, 

11. Employment, Unemployment and Self-employment. 

ll’l. So far the problem of unemployment was dealt with in two com¬ 
ponents, the percentage of labourers not reporting wage-paid employment 
in the different months, and the unemployment of those who worked on wagea 
during each month. An attempt is made below to estimate the total volume 
of employment, unemployment and self-employment, t aking all the workers 
who worked some time or other during the year. While the information 
in regard to the workers who reported wage employment every month (84 
per cent, of all workers) is firm, in regard to the rest, forming only 16 per 
cent, who did not work for wages even for a single day in any month, no data 
could be collected on the days they were self-employed and the days on 
which they were unemployed. 

11*2. Assuming that such men were self-employed and unemployed in 
equal proportion, the average employment, unemployment and self-employ¬ 
ment of all workers have been worked out and are given below* 

STATEMENT 11 


Unemployment of Adult Male Agricultural Wage Labourers 

(All Workers) 


Census Zones and States 



Number of 
days 

employed 
on wages 

Self- 

employed 

Unemployed 

North India . 





289 

26 

50 

Uttar Pradesh 





289 

26 

50 

East India . 





224 

49 

92 

Bihar . 





200 

58 

107 

Orissa . 





256 

51 

58 

West Bengal . 





246 

32 

87 

Assam . 





256 

34 

75 

South India . 





181 

71 

113 

Madras . 





178 

68 

119 

Mysore . 





154 

131 

80 

Travancore-Cochin . 





215 

35 

1 T 5 

West India . 



• 


190 

46 

123 

Bombay 



• 


193 

54 

118 

Central India 



• 


245 

45 

75 

Madhya Pradesh 





255 

41 

69 

Madhya Bharat 





221 

47 

97 

Hyderabad 





235 

50 

80 

North-West India . 





202 

64 

99 

Rajasthan 





184 

82 

99 

Punjab . 





188 

59 

118 

PEPSU 





281 

25 

59 


All-India 
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11*3. According to the above estimate, an adult male agricultural labourer 
in the Indian Union was unemployed for 98 days and self-employed for another 
49 days. Unemployment was near about the All-India average in North-West 
and East India. But it was less in Central India (75 days) and lowest in 
North India (50 days). West India showed the highest figure (123 days) 
followed by South India (113 days). 

11*4. The extent of unemployment followed inversely the availability 
of wage-paid employment. The main factors influencing wage-paid employ¬ 
ment have been discussed already in the section on Employment. In South 
India where employment was the lowest, self-employment was the highest, 
71 days; and in North India where hired employment was the highest, 
opportunities for employment in occupations other than wage earning were 
the lowest (26 days). In East, West and Central India, the estimated number 
of days self-employed was about 45 to 50 days. Only in North-West India, 
the period of self-employment was a little higher, viz., 64 days. In South India 
where self-employment was relatively high, the income from sources other 
than wages was also proportionately high. This will be seen from the Chapter 
on Income and Table 6 of Appendix VIII. 

11- 5. Taking the different States, the extent of unemployment was 
quite high and was near about four months in Madras, Travancore-Coehin, 
Bombay, Bihar and Punjab. Unemployment was comparatively low. being of 
the order of two months, in U. P., Orissa and PEPSU, mostly as a result of rela¬ 
tively greater opportunities of wage-paid employment. In spite of low wage- 
paid employment, the incidence of unemployment was mitigated to a certain 
extent by a greater scope for self-employment in the States of Mysore and 
Rajasthan as compared to other States. 

12. Disguised and Potenital Unemployment. 

12- 1. The data on unemployment collected during the Enquiry obviously 
related to visible unemployment. For 98 days the agricultural labourer 
in the Indian Union was totally unemployed ; for another 49 days he was self- 
employed and during this period, like other cultivators, might be under¬ 
employed to a certain extent. Essentially, therefore, the unemployment of 
the agricultural labourer is different from the under-employment of the culti¬ 
vators who arc employed on their own account throughout the year. 

12*2. In the recent Conference of the Asian Advisory Committee* of the 
International Labour Organisation, the under-employment in Asian countries 
w r as discussed at great length. Firstly, it is said that a certain amount of 
labour can be released without reducing output and without any change 
in the methods of production. In the terminology adopted, this is the visible 
unemployment the extent of which as far as agricultural labourers were con¬ 
cerned has already been examined in this section. Secondly, a further amount 
of labour can be released without affecting output by introducing simple and 
already known changes in methods of production which do not require much 
capital investment. This is characterised as disguised under-employment. 
Thirdly, further labour can be released only by introducing more fundamental 
changes in methods of production which require substantial capital investment. 
In this situation, according to the terminology adopted, there exists potential 
under-employment. As far as the disguised unemployment is concerned, 


* Third session of the Asian Advisory Committee held in November, 1951 at Geneva. 
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its measurement would require establishment of certain norms of efficient 
production under the existing circumstances. As no information on the 
efficient utilisation of labour under the existing technique of production could 
be collected during the Enquiry, it is not possible to attempt any measurement 
of disguised unemployment. Similarly, the measurement of potential un¬ 
employment was not possible in the absence of necessary data for calculating 
the displacement of labour by progressive capital investment in agriculture 
in Indian conditions. 



CHAPTER V. 

WAGE STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 

1. Agricultural Wage Statistics. 

1.1 In any discussion on the economic position of agricultural labourers 
wages would occupy the pride of place. The available information on the 
subject is, however, extremely limited. The Government of India have 
been collecting agricultural wage statistics since 1873. These statistics 
were often found to be inadequate and therefore the method and the 
frequency of collection of data were revised in 1905 and also subsequently 
in 1919. In 1951, the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India, drew up a scheme for the collection of fortnightly and monthly 
wage statistics in respect of agricultural labour, in one or two typical 
villages in each District or in a group of Districts. The statistics relate 
to skilled and unskilled rural labourers. The skilled labourers include 
carpenters, blacksmiths and mochis and unskilled labourers are subdivided 
into field labourers,* other agricultural labourers and herdsmen. In a few 
States, wages of agricultural labourers for important agricultural operations 
are also separately available. 

The data collected are, however, simply the prevalent rates of wages as 
ascertained from local enquiries. As the selection of individual villages was 
purposive and not random, it is not possible to arrive at any valid estimate 
for the region as a whole. 

1*2 Wage statistics were collected in a scientific manner during the Inten¬ 
sive Family Survey of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. In the first place, 
the villages were selected on a stratified random sample basis. The actual 
wages on different operations were collected separately for men, women and 
children every month during the year 1950-51. The average wage rates 
were obtained by weighting them by the number of man-days worked. Such 
information would enable, for the first time, estimation of the total wage bill 
for agricultural labourers. The avarege wages for each agricultural operation 
would also provide base period data and the proportion of man-days worked in 
each operation and the appropriate weights for constructing a wage index 
for agricultural labourers. 

% 

2* Types of Agricultural Labourers 

As observed already, the bulk of the agricultural labourers were casual who 
were paid daily wages according to rates depending on the agricultural opera¬ 
tions on which they were employed. In the succeeding paragraphs, the struc¬ 
ture of agricultural wages of casual workers is discussed in detail. The nature 
of employment of attached workers, the methods of wage payment on a contract 
basis and the periods of contracts varied from worker to worker and hence 
precluded a similar detailed statistical analysis. The wages of attached workers 
are, however, dealt with briefly in a separate section of this Chapter (Paragraph 
15). 


* Field labourers are those who are employed on agricultural operations and other agri¬ 
cultural labour, include coolies employed for watering the fields, well diggers, labourers employed 
on embankment, etc., (Source : Indian Agricultural Wage Statistics 1950 . Page 161,) 

(46) 
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3. Casual Workers 

3*1. Mode of wage payment .—The actual payment of wages was made in 
a variety of ways. There was, of course, cash and kind wages. In some cases, 
the agricultural labourer was paid partly in cash and partly in kind. Some¬ 
times, perquisites in the form of mid-day meal, tea or tobacco, varying accord¬ 
ing to local customs were also given in addition. Again, wages were paid 
either on time basis or on piece basis. It will thus be seen that there were 
various combinations of modes of wage payment. The man-days employed 
under each of the possible combinations of modes and also the average 
wages under each mode are given in detail in Tables 4 and 5 in Appendix 
VIII separately for All-India and the six Census Zones. The relative 
importance of the different modes classified under the three broad categories 
are given in Statement I. 

3*2 Time v/s piece-rate payments .—Of the total man-days worked by adult 
casual workers in the Indian Union, payment on piece basis accounted for 
only 5-5 per cent. Whereas time wages were paid for all the agricultural opera¬ 
tions, piece rates related generally to a few operations like embanking, harvest¬ 
ing and to a certain extent weeding. Piece rates were paid also when the work 
had to be finished expeditiously. The proportion of man-days paid on the 
basis of piece rates was about 1 per cent, for West India and North-West India, 
about 2 per cent, for North India and South India and about 6 per cent, for 
Central India. Only in East India, piece wages accounted for about 11 per 
cent, of the total wage-days. Even in this Zone, this mode was not prevalent 
to the same extent in each State. Thus, the man-days under piece-wage 
payment formed only about 3 per cent, each in West Bengal and 
Orissa as against the zonal average of 11 per cent, but in Bihar piece 
wages prevailed to the extent of 17 per cent of wage-days. Likewise in 
Central India, the extent of piece wage was influenced by the State of Madhya 
Pradesh where 12 per cent, of man-days were paid on the basis of piece-rates. 
Whereas in Bihar this mode related to most of the operations, in Madhya 
Pradesh it related only to embanking and less often to weeding and harvesting 
operations. 

3*3. Cash v/s hind payment .—Cash payment was the most predominant 
mode in the Indian Union. In the total wage employment in agriculture, 
57-7 per cent, man-days were paid in cash and 32-2 per cent, in kind. The 
balance of man-days, 10*1 per cent., was remunerated partly in cash and 
partly in kind. 

Cash payments were predominant in each Zone, although in varying degree. 
In North-West India and West India, they accounted for as much as 79 and 
76 per cent, of the man-days respectively. Even in South India, the percen¬ 
tage was also quite high (66). In Central India, East India and North 
India kind wages were also quite common being of the order of 43 per cent, in 
the first two Zones and 36 per cent, in North India. The payment of wages 
partly in cash and partly in kind was a little above 10 per cent, of total man- 
days in Central India and South India. In West India, this mixed mode of 
wage payment was prevalent to the extent of only 6 per cent, of total man-days. 

The prevalence of kind wage in East India to the extent of 43 per cent, of 
man-days was mainly accounted for by the State of Bihar where this mode 
of wage payment formed 55 per cent, of man-days. In Assam and West 
Bengal, cash payment overwhelmingly predominated, as many as 96 per cent. 
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of man-days in Assam and 82 per cent, in West Bengal. In Orissa, cash payment 
was prevalent to the extent of 42 per cent, of man-days ; ‘ kind ’ and ‘ cash, 
and kind’ payments in this State accounted for 38 and 20 per cent, respectively. 
In Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat (Central India), kind wage was prevalent 
to the extent of 33 per cent, in the former State and 17 per cent, in the latter. 
Wages in kind to the extent of 43 per cent, of man-days in Central India were 
mainly due to the greater prevalence of this mode in Madhya Pradesh where 
53 per cent, of man-days were paid for in kind. In North-West India, kind 
and cash wages were equally important in Punjab, about 32 per cent, man-days, 
but in Rajasthan, Jammu and Kashmir and in Pepsu cash wage was the pre¬ 
dominant mode of wage payment. In Rajasthan, cash covered 92 per 
cent, of man-days; the percentage man-days paid in cash was 70 in 
Pepsu. Unlike the States in the five Zones mentioned above, in South India 
where cash wages accounted for 06 per cent, of total man-days, this mode 
was equally important in all the States of the Zone. 

3-4 The Imperial Gazetted of India, which gives some information on 
monthly wages of an able-bodied agricultural labourer in ;;ome States from 
1873-5 to 1901-3, makes the following observation regarding the method of 
agricultural wage payment : 

“ As regards agricultural labourers, the system of payment in kind is 
still widely prevalent, but speaking generally, cash wages are still 
commonly paid only in the vicinity of towns or industrial villages and 
by large employers of industrial labour. 5? * 

3-5. The present enquiry showed that cash wages had taken the place of 
kind wages to a major extent. During and after the second World War the 
system of wage payment in agriculture showed a great shift towards cash. 
The rise in prices of foodgrains as a result of shortages during the war 
and post-war years and the system of procurement by State Governments 
for meeting rationing needs of the urban areas might be some of the factors 
responsible for this. 

3-6. The quinquennial Enquiry of Rural Wages (1944) conducted in Uttar 
Pradesh showed that since 1939 change over to cash payment was more 
rapid than during the period from 1934 to 1939. In 1934 the proportion of 
villages paying kind wages to those paying cash wages was 53*5 per cent., but 
it declined to 46*4 per cent, in 1939 and 29 per cent, in 1944.f 

The proportion of villages paying kind wages to villages paying cash wages 
is high in those tracts which are less developed in respect of transport and 
communication facilities and where the agricultural economy was more of 
the subsistence pattern.J 

3*7. It is difficult to ascertain exactly the reasons for the relative import¬ 
ance of different types of wage payment. Broadly speaking, wages in cash 
might prevail in those regions which grow commercial crops or which are under 
the influence of cash nexus of urban areas, industrial establishments and plan¬ 
tations. “ Turnover to the cash nexus is only half accomplished in agriculture 
and is not actively pressed for by the masses of the agricultural population, 
at a time when an assurance of the bare means of existence in the form of food, 
fuel and shelter is once more of greater value than the promise of currency/^ 

* Imperial Gazetteer of India Vol. Ill (New Eddition) p. 467. 

t Rural Wages in the V. P. p. 33. 

% The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics . Prof. G. D. Ag&rw&l “ Agricultural Wages 
and system of payments in United Provinces ", 

§ Labour in Agriculture, p. 203—Louis E. Howard. 

1 Labour/54 
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In East India, whereas the States of Orissa and Bihar showed the prevalence 
of cash payment to the extent of about 42 per cent, of man-days, in West Bengal 
and Assam the cash payment prevailed to the extent of 82 and 96 per cent, 
respectively. In the former two States the urban population was less than 10 
per cent, whereas it was about 25 per cent, in West Bengal and 18 per cent, 
in Assam. Assam, however, had greater sown area (18 per cent.) under com¬ 
mercial crops. In West India, cash payment was more prevalent in Saurashtra 
(86 percent, man-days) than in Bombay (75 percent, man-days). In Central 
India the extent of cash payment varied from 38 per cent, in Madhya Pradesh 
to 50 per cent, in Hyderabad and 77 in Madhya Bharat. Among these three 
States, Hyderabad has about 30 per cent, of the sown area under commercial 
crops and in the other two States the area approximated 20 per cent. In each 
of these three States, kind wage prevailed to a greater extent in areas producing 
staple cereals than in areas growing commercial crops. 

For example, in the cotton-jowar zone of Madhya Pradesh about 67 per 
cent, of man-days were paid in cash, whereas in the rice and wheat zones 
percentages of man-days paid in cash were of the order of 17 and 35 
respectively. Similarly, in Madhya Bharat cash wages were prevalent to the 
extent of 78 to 84 per cent, of man-days in Zones II and III where the 
important crops were sugarcane, cotton and oilseeds. 

In North-West India, the proportion of cash payment varied from 35 per 
cent, in Punjab to 70 per cent, in Pepsu and 92 per cent, in Rajasthan. In the 
Punjab ‘cash and kind’ wage was equally prevalent accounting for 33 per cent, 
man-days. The greater prevalence of kind wage in Punjab as compared to 
other States of North-West India was perhaps due to certain noticeable fea¬ 
tures of agricultural organisation. The medium and bigger cultivators in the 
State employed mostly attached workers—‘ Sajhis ’—-who were engaged for 
short or long periods. Casual labourers got only occasional employment on 
their farms during harvesting. The small cultivators who employed casual 
labourers during rush periods gave them meals instead of cash wages. Also 
the wages on the operation of harvesting on which most man-days of casual 
workers were earned were more often paid in kind than in cash. 

4. Perquisites.* 

4*1. A special feature of wage-payment in agriculture was the supply of 
perquisites, in addition to payment of cash or kind wage. This practice was 
prevalent to the extent of about 33 per cent, of the total man-days worked bv 
adult workers in the Indian Union as a whole (Statement 1). In Central 
India, the proportion was only about 2 per cent, mandays, in West India and 
North West India about 21 per cent, and in South India 30 per cent. In 
North and East India, however, the payment for majority of wage-days was 
supplemented by perquisites, the proportions being 62 and 51 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. 

4-2. The proportion of man-days for which perquisites were given, differed 
for the different States included in each Zone. Thus in West India, such 
man-days formed 18 and 44 per cent, respectively for Bombay and Saurashtra. 

* These are customary allowances enjoyed by agricultural labourers, in addition to their 
wages paid either in cash or in kind. 
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In North West India, whereas in Jammu and Kashmir perquisites were given 
to the labourers almost every day he worked for wages, in Rajasthan these 
were supplied only to the extent of 13 per cent, of the man-days. Again in 
Punjab, perquisites were prevalent to the extent of 29 per cent, man-days, while 
in Pepsu these were paid to the extent of 65 per cent, man-days. In South 
India, the variations in the proportion of wage-days supplied with perquisites 
was not of the same magnitude as in North-West India. The percentage of 
wage-days supplied with perquisites were 28, 31 and 44 in Madras, Mysore and 
Travancore-Cochin respectively. But in East India, the variations were again 
very wide. In Orissa, labourers were supplied with perquisites only for 9 per 
cent, of wage-days but in West Bengal 84 per cent, of wage-days were covered 
bv perquisites. Central India was exceptional in this respect and the 
payment with perquisites accounted for only 0*4 per cent, man-days in Madhya 
Pradesh, 4-8 per cent, in Madhya Bharat and less than 1 per cent, in 
Hyderabad. 

4-3. The supply of perquisites was prevalent to the same extent in both 
cash and kind payment, the respective percentages of man-days being 36 in 
the former and 32 in the latter. 

4*4. Nature of perquisites given to labourers. —The nature of perquisites 
showed considerable differences. Thus, in the different regions of U. P. these 
were variously yur, satin and sharbat , ehabena and ras 9 a mid-day meal or a 
handful of parched coarse grains. In Madras, ragi meal with chatni was 
supplied in one region whereas a similar coarse meal with tea or coffee, was 
supplied in another. The customary perquisites in Mysore were a mid-day 
meal and in some cases coffee (in some parts of Madras) as well. Porridge made 
of rice or tapioca in the morning or a mid-day meal was supplied in Travan- 
core-Coohin. A meal or breakfast and tea were allowed in Assam, a light 
break-fast or a mid-day meal consisting of sattu or roasted grain in Bihar 
and rice porridge in the morning or a mid-day meal and muri (parched rice) 
in West Bengal were most common. In the Punjab, meals were supplied to 
men workers but seldom to women or child labourers. In PEPSU, perquisites 
consisted of two meals a day with a breakfast of two chapatis (bread) and 
lassi (curd) or tea twice a day. A meal and tea twice a day were 
allowed in Jammu and Kashmir. A mid-day meal was supplied in Saurashtra 
and Bombay. 

5. Daily Wage Rates of Casual Workers in Agriculture. 

5*1. Average wage rates .—Men, women and child casual labourers 
generally received different wages for different agricultural operations. The 
wages varied also from village to village and from State to State. These 
geographical variations in the wage-rates were as important as the 
variations in the rates of wages as among different agricultural operations. 

5*2. Men Workers .—The statement below gives the weighted average 
daily wage of adult male labourers in agriculture for All-India, the six Census 
Zones and important States in each of them, taking all modes of wage payments 
together. These include payments made in kind and also perqisities given. 
Kind payments and perquisities were evaluated in cash in terms of the 
ruling retail prices. 


5a 
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STATEMENT 2 

Average Daily Wage Rate in Annas of men Labourers 

Zones and States Men 


(As.) 

North India (U.P.) ........... 18*8 

East India 19*9 

West Bengal. . 27 0 

Bihar.. 20*2 

OrisHA ... .. 11*5 

Assam ............. 29*8 

South India .. 10*2 

Madras.. 15*5 

Mysore. 14*0 

Traraneore-Coohin. 21*4 

West India . 18*0 

Bombay. 17*8 

Saurasktra ..21*5 

Central India . 12*8 

Madhya Pradesh.. 12*8 

Madhya Bharat.. 13*7 

Hyderabad. 13-1 

North-West India . 22*8 

Punjab .. . 28*6 

PEPSU. 46*0 

Rajasthan.. 19*7 

All-India. 17*6 


5-3. The average wage rate was the highest in North-West India being 
about As. 23, followed by East India (As. 20), North India (As. 19) and West 
India (As. 18). In South India, the men casual labourers got an average 
wage of about a rupee. The wage was the lowest in Central India being about 
As. 13. 

5-4. The average wage in the different States within the Zones showed 
considerable variations, with the exception of those in Central India. In East 
India, for example, while an average man worker got as much as As. 29*8 in, 
Assam and As. 27*0 in West Bengal, he got As. 20*2 in Bihar and only As. 11*5 
in Orissa. In North-West India, he got only As. 19*7 in Rajasthan and a& 
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much as As. 45 in Pepsu and As. 28-6 in Punjab. In South India, the average 
wage of men workers was high in Travancore-Cochin (As. 21*4) but it was 
about As. 15 in Madras and Mysore. 

5*5. Women Labourers .—The following statement shows the average 
daily wage of women labourers and its proportion to that of men labourers. 

STATEMENT 3 

Average Daily Wage in Annas of women labourers 


Zones and States, 

Daily 

Women** 
wage as 
percentage 
of men's 


wage 



wage. 


(As.) 


North India (U. P.) 


• 

• 


• 





16-8 

19 

East India 




• 






15-7 

79 

West Bengal . 




• 






16*0 

01 

Bihar . 



• 







17-7 

88 

Orissa . 










7*9 

69 

Assam . 

• 



• 



a 


* 

21-0 

73 

South India 

a 


• 

• 


• 

a 


a 

9-8 

60 

Madras 

• 


a 



• 



• 

9-0 

61 

Mysore . 



a 

• 






9-4 

64 

Trav.-Cochin . 




a 

a 

• 

a 


a 

13*3 

62 

West India 




a 

a 

• 

a 



12.6 

69 

Bombay 





a 

a 

a 

a 


11*8 

67 

Central India . 








• 

a 

8-2 

64 

Madhya Pradesh 







a 

a 

# 

7*9 

* 

62 

Madhya Bharat 







a 


a 

9*4 

69 

Hyderabad . 







a 


• 

8*0 

61 

North-West India 



a 






a 

15*8 

69 

Punjab . 

• 


• 






a 

21*1 

74 

PEPSU 

• 


a 







13*7 

30 

Rajasthan 

• 









15*2 

77 

All-India 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

10*8 

62 


5*6. As against an overall All-India average daily wage of about annas 
11, the women's wage rate was the highest in North India being about 
As. 17. This was closely followed by North-West India and East India where 
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it was near about a rupee. In West India, the women labourers got an average 
wage of about As. 12-5. The wage level was lower still in South India (As. 
10) and lowest in Central India (As. 8). 

5*7. There were considerable differences in wages of women as among the 
different States. Thus, while in Punjab the wage was about As. 21, in PEPSU 
it was only As. 14. Again in East India, the woman’s wage was the lowest 
(only As. 8) in Orissa and the highest in Assam (As. 22). In Central India, 
wages were As. 8 in Madliva Pradesh and Hyderabad and As. 9-4 in Madhya 
Bharat. In South India, wages varied from As. 13*3 in Travancore-Cochin to 
As. 9*4 in Myosre and Madras. 

5- 8. Women’s wages, although always lower, did not bear the same 
proportion to men’s wages. In Central and South India, the level of women’s 
wage as compared to men’s wage followed almost the All-India level (62 per 
cent.). It w r as somewhat higher in West and North-West India being about 
69 per cent. In East India, the proportion was higher still, near about 79 
per cent., while it was the highest in North India (89 per cent.). 

6. Factors influencing the wage rates. 

6- 1. There are various factors responsible for the differences in wage levels. 
According to one study, “The important factors are : State differences in income 
from agricultural production per worker, in the competitive wage level of noil- 
agricultural occupations, in the labour supply on farms, and in the degree of 
dependence upon hired workers 

6-2. From the demand side of labour, the important factor influencing 
wage-rates is the value of agricultural production per cultivator which in its 
turn depends on various factors like the gross sown area per cultivator, pro¬ 
portion of irrigated and double cropped area, productivity of land and the 
nature of crops and their prices. The right of the cultivator in his land and 
the size of holdings and their distribution are other factors. From the supply 
side, the proportion of agricultural labourers, the attached and casual labourers 
among them, and the proportion of men and women in the total labour force 
are important among other factors. The wage levels may be expected to 
be lower if there is relative poverty of resources, inadequate utilisation or 
abundance of labour supply or a low level of local prices and cost of living. 
The scope for non-agricultural employment and the prevalent levels of wages 
for such employment also influence the levels of agricultural wages. 

6-3. Men’s wage level .—In North West India, where wage rates were 
high, the proportion of agricultural labour families to the total agricultural 
families was the lowest (viz. 10 per cent.), gross area sown per cultivator (5 
acres) was relatively high and the proportions of irrigated and double cropped 
area were respectively 33 and 19 per cent, of the net sown area. The producti¬ 
vity of land was also high in Punjab and PEPSU. Holdings were large and as 
many as 31 per cent, of agricultural labour families were those of attached 
labourers. At the other extreme is Central India, where wages were the lowest 
in the six Census Zones, agricultural labour families formed 38 per cent, of the 
total agricultural families, gross sown area per cultivator was lower 
than in North-West India (about 4*5 acres) and irrigated and double cropped 
area was only 6 to 8 per cent, of the net cropped area. The productivity of 
land was also low and the Zone was mostly a millet area. As many as 81 per 

*L. J. Ducoff: Wages of Agricultural Labour in the United Stales, p. 61, 
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cent, of agricultural labour families were those of casual labourers. The higher 
proportion of women among agricultural labourers, viz., 56 per cent., further 
tended to bring down the wage level. In North and East India, wages were 
respectively 19 and 20 annas for men workers. While agricultural labour 
families were fewer (18 per cent.) and women formed only 14 per cent, of 
agricultural labourers in North India as against 40 per cent, and 35 per cent, 
respectively in East India, the productivity of land was high in West Bengal 
and Assam among the States included in that Zone. In South India, wage 
level Was low. An important factor appears to be the high proportion (62 
per cent.) of agricultural labour families in the agricultural families. As many 
as 96 per cent, of agricultural labour families in this Zone were of casual 
labourers and in the labour force 48 per cent, were women workers. 

6*4. Women's wage level .—The wage rates of women workers in South, 
West and Central India were proportionately much lower than in other Zones 
of the Indian Union. This, as well as the lower wage level in these Zones, might 
be due to the higher proportion of women among agricultural labourers. 

6-5. The relative level of women’s wage as compared to that of men would 
also depend on the general wage level in the areas where women workers 
were considerable as also the operations in which they were mostly employed. 

6- 6. The wages of women labourers were proportionately more in North 
and East India Zones presumably because women workers formed a smaller 
proportion of the total labour force. The proportion of women was almost 
equal in U. P. and West Bengal but the women’s wage in West Bengal was 
only about 60 per cent, of the men’s wage while it was 89 per cent, in U. P. 
This may be due to the fact that while in U. P. the women were engaged mostly 
in highly paid operations like harvesting and preparatory work, in West 
Bengal they were largely employed on low paid operations, like weeding. 

7. Wage Rates under different modes of payment. 

7- 1. It has been stated already, that various combinations of modes of 
wage payments were prevalent in agriculture. 

Their relative importance in the different Zones and States as measured by 
the man-days worked under each mode has been discussed in paragraphs 3 
and 4 above. The relative levels of wages in the different States according to 
important modes of wage payment may now be examined. In view of the 
variety of the modes of payment (cash, kind, partly in cash and partly in kind, 
with or without perquisites), the wages are not directly comparable. The 
only common measure for purposes of comparison could be their cash equi¬ 
valents. For this purpose, kind payment and perquisites allowed have 
been evaluated according to ruling retail prices. A comparative study of 
relative wage rates under different mode® have, however, limited utility in 
view of the fact that those modes are not equally prevalent in the different 
areas and within each area for the different agricultural operations. 

7*2. The following statement gives the rates of wages under different 
modes. It does not, however, discriminate either operational or geographical 
variations in the rates of wages. The wage rates do not also take into account 
the differences in the hours of work* in the different seasons, which could not 
be precisely determined. 

* A brief discussion of the hours of work obtaining in the various states will be found 
in Appendix IV. 
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Trav.-Cochin . 21-4 13-3 24-2 16-7 20 1 9-2 17-6 126 19*6 10-3 

West India . . 18-0 12-5 20*6 16*0 18-1 11 r -7 ^ .. 15-6 11-7 14-9 11*2 

Bombay . . 17*6 11-8 20*8 160 176 112 .. 14-4 11-2 

Sauraahtra . . 21-5 19*5 19 2 160 22-4(14-4) 79-2(14.4) .. .. 27-2 28-8 





Central India . 12-8 8-2 .. .. 12-9(15 +) 6 10-3) .. .. 120 9-3 .. .. 13-3 
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8. Money value of perquisites. 

8-1 The importance of payments supplemented by perquisites in terms 
of man-days has been discussed in paragraph 4. 

The statement below gives for each Census Zone and for All-India, the 
average daily cash value cf perquisites in the total daily wage including 
perquisites. Only the modes covering the bulk of man-days supplied with 
perquisites in each Census Zone have been taken into account. 

STATEMENT 5 


Cash value of perquisites (in annas.) 


Census Zone 

Mode of 
wage 
payment 
(with 

perquisites) 

Value of daily 
wage (As.) 
inclusive of 
perquisites 

A . 

Value of 
perquisites 
per day 

A _ 

Ratio of 
Figures 
in Col. 5 
to Col. 3 

Ratio of 
Figures in 
Col. 6 to 
Col. 4 


r * 

Men Women 

Men Women 

Men 

Women 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

8 


f Cash 

(37-3) 

18-3 

. . 

2-0 

,. 

0-14 


North Tndia . ^ 








Ikind 

(1*5*1) 

lfi-8 

■■ 

2*7 


0 16 

•• 

f Cash 

(20-1) 

24-5 


fj-6 


0*27 


East Indira . -1 








Ikind 

(Hi-8) 

100 

•• 

51 

• • 

0-27 

•• 

South India . .Cash 

(22*0) 

170 

10-1 

5*0 

3*4 

0-29 

0 34 

West India . .Cash 

(1.V5) 

20-0 

100 

6-6 

50 

0-32 

0-31 

X. W. India . .Cash 

(15-8) 

32-0 

24*4 

11*2 

10-7 

0*35 

0*44 

f Cash 

(19-5) 

20-2 

11*7 

51 

3-7 

0-25 

0*32 

All-India . 








^kind 

(10-0) 

17*5 

150 

4-2 

4*3 

0*24 

0-27 


X.B. —(1) In Central India Zone the supply of perquisites was negligible. 

(2) Figures in brackets in column 2 indicate the percentage man-days covered by the 
mode to total man-days of all modes. 


Thus, the value of perquisites as well as its proportion to the total daily 
wage was the lowest in North India and the highest in North West India. 
On an average, perquisites accounted for one-fourth and one-third res¬ 
pectively of men’s and women’s wage. 

8*2 The statement below gives the average cash value of perquisites 
per day and its relation to the total value of daily wage in respect of the eight 
States where the grant of perquisites was most common. 
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STATEMENT 6 

Cash value of perquisites in important States 


Mode of Value of daily Value of Ratio of Ratio of 
wage wage (in annas) perquisites per Col. 5 to Col. 6 to 
State payment inclusive of per- (lav Col. 11 Col. 4 

(with quisites (As.) 

perquisites) ,-■ — > f -- K ■ ——^ 

Men Women Men Women Men Women 

1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 


North India — 


UP. 

Cash 

(37-3) 

18-3 

— 

20 

— 

014 

— 

IS ait [ rtdia— 

West Bengal 

. Cash 

(73*7) 

27-6 

16*7 

7*0 

4*5 

0*25 

0"27 

Bihar 

. Kind 

(33-1) 

18-8 

18-5 

5-2 

5*7 

0*28 

3-31 

Assam 

. Cash 

(39-7) 

33*1 

28-0 

8-3 

5*3 

0*25 

009 

South India — 

Travancore- 

. Cash 

(37-8) 

24*2 

10-7 

7-9 

7-2 

0*33 

0*43 

Cochin 

India — 

Sau rash t.ra . 

. Cash 

(35-8) 

19*2 

UK> 

4-8 

3 2 

0*25 

0*20 

North- JFc/»f India- 

PEPSU . 

. Ca. h 

(52-4) 

42*5 


9-9 


0*23 


Jammu and Kush- Cash 

(96-3) 

25*6 

i. 

8-0 

.. 

0*31 

.. 


mir. 


AML—Figures in brackets in column 2 indicate man-days covered by the mode to total man- 
days of all modes. 

Both the money value of perquisites per day and its ratio to total daily wage 
were the lowest in Uttar Pradesh among the eight States. In the three States 
of Assam, Bihar and West Bengal included in East India, perquisites formed 
30 per cent, of the daily wage in Bihar, and about 25 per cent, in West Bengal 
and Assam. Travancore-Cochin in South India had the highest percentage 
of the total wage supplemented by perquisites. The value of the perquisites 
in the State was near about annas eight. 

9. Wages for different Agricultural Operations. 

9*1 Although the same worker was engaged in the different agricultural 
operations, the wage paid differed from operation to operation and depended 
mainly on the strenuous nature of the operation and exigencies of work and 
the supply of labour. The statement below indicates the average daily wages 
of adult casual workers for different agricultural operations. For fuller details. 
Table 2 in Appendix VIII (for All-India and separately for the six Census 
2 <>iies) may be referred to. 
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9*2 In the Indian Union as a whole, adult male workers were paid the 
highest daily wage, viz.. As. 20*2 for harvesting, wages for threshing and 
transplanting being As. 19*3 and As. 18*5. At the other end, weeding 
was the lowest paid operation, the daily wage being As. 14-3. As for the 
other agricultural operations, the average daily wage for men varied between 
As. 16 and As. 17. In the various Census Zones, harvesting was the highest 
paid operation for men, except in South India and West India Zones. Simi¬ 
larly, weeding was the least paid in all the Zones except North-West India. 
In South India, preparatory and ploughing operations were paid at a highor 
rate than harvesting. In West India, wages for preparatory operations wore 
higher than for harvesting. 

9*3 The wage-rates for four important operations which covered more 
than 70 per cent, of man-days in the different Census Zones and States are 
given in the statement below : 

STATEMENT 8 

Daily wage of a man casual worker in important operations in 

MAJOR STATES 

Daily wage in annas in 

t --*-v 

Zones and States All Non- 

Prepara- Ploughing Weeding Harvest- agricul- agricul- 
tory ing tural tural 

operations labour 


North India 

171 

17*1 

16-3 

25*3 

18*8 

18-6 

Uttar Pradesh 

17-1 

171 


25*3 

18*8 

18-6 

East India 

16-7 

17-4 

16-7 

25*7 

19*9 

17*5 

West Bengal 

23-3 

27*6 

24-6 

28*0 

27*0 

26-0 

Bihar 

19*2 

16-5 

1(5*6 

28*8 

20*2 

17*6 

Orissa 

9-1 

11-3 

11*8 

13*6 

11-5 

12*2 

Assam . . • 

30-4 

27-2 

33*6 

30*4 

29*8 

28*8 

South India 

18-4 

17*3 

12*6 

15*5 

16*2 

17*7 

Madras 

16-0 

17-6 

12-8 

14*4 

15-5 

17*6 

Mysore 

15-6 

14*7 

1D0 

14*7 

14*6 

17*4 

Travancore-Cochin 

22-4 

19*2 

22-4 

25*6 

21*4 

17*6 

West India 

22-2 

16-3 

141 

20*0 

180 

18*6 

Bombay . 

17-6 

16-0 

14-4 

17*6 

17*6 

17*6 

Saurashtra 

20-8 

19*2 

16*0 

28*8 

21*5 

19*2 

Central India 

12-3 

131 

9*6 

mm 


13*8 

Madhya Pradesh 

14*4 

12-8 

9*6 

BBS 


14*4 

Madhya Bharat 

11-7 

14*2 

8*8 

BBS 

13*8 

13*4 

Hyderabad 

12*8 

14*4 

9*6 

BBS 

13*1 

14*4 

North - West India 

19-5 

24-0 

21*3 

26*7 

22*8 

26*2 

Punjab . 

22-2 

28-2 

23*2 

39*8 

28*6 

28*3 

PEPSU . 

354 

35-5 

400 

58*2 

45*0 

33*8 

Rajasthan. 

17-9 

23-4 

18*6 

20*0 

19*7 

18*6 

Jammu and Kashmir 

240 

24*0 

24*0 

25*6 

25*1 

16*0 

All-India . 

17-0 

16*8 

14*3 

20*2 

17*5 

17X2 
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9*4 In South India where, as observed earlier, women formed 48 per cent, 
of the labourers; the bulk of the women labourers' employment was on harvest¬ 
ing and weeding operations. Employment of women on harvesting perhaps 
lowered the wage on harvesting in this Zone. In Travancore-Cochin, where 
women formed 41 per cent, of the labourers and contributed proportionately 
fewer days on harvesting operation than either in Madras or Mysore, 
wages on harvesting operation were the highest among the agricultural 
operations. The difference between the overall wage and the wage for 
harvesting was as significant in North and North-West India as in East 
India. The relatively low proportion of labour in these two Zones and 
generally the rich harvest probably raised the wage level in harvesting. 

9*5 The All-India average wage for preparatory operations was a little 
higher than for ploughing but lower than the average for all operations. In 
North India, preparatory and ploughing operations were paid for at the same 
average rate. In East India (excluding tho States of Assam and Bihar), 
Central India (excluding the State of Madhya Pradesh) and North West India 
(excluding Jammu and Kashmir), the average wage for preparatory operations 
was lower than that for ploughing. In South India (excluding Madras) and 
in West India ploughing was paid at a lower average rate. In Travancore- 
Cochin the wage for preparatory operations was higher than the overall wage 
and much higher than the wage for ploughing. On tho other hand, in the 
Punjab and Rajasthan of North AVest India Zone, tho wage for preparatory 
operations was lower even than the wage for weeding. In tho latter State 
the wage for ploughing was much higher than tho wage for harvesting. 

10. Wages in Non-agricultural employments. 

10-1 The casual agricultural labourers worked also for wages in 
non-agricultural labour since agriculture could not provide enough employ¬ 
ment. Of the men workers, about 58 per cent, could secure additional non- 
agricultural wage employment, the average number of days worked for such 
workers being 56. The type of work available depended on local conditions. 
They mostly provided the unskilled labour for road building or other public 
works, house construction, digging wells, etc. Sometimes, they worked as 
lumbermen or wood choppers, porters, etc. In Madhya Pradesh, Mdt-making 
on piece wages was an important occupation. Tea and coffee plantations 
afforded some additional employment to agricultural workers in certain parts 
of Assam, West Bengal, Madras and Mysore. 

10*2 Among the women, about 34 per cent, were also employed on wages 
in non-agricultural labour. Employment for women was even more limited. 
On an average, such employment accounted for about 41 days. Women 
workers worked usually as domestic servants. In West India (Bombay and 
Saurashtra) and in South India (Madras and Mysore) women were employed 
generally on low wages for decorticating of groundnuts. In paddy growing 
States, they were employed for pounding paddy in certain areas. 

10-3 The following statement gives the percentage of men and women 
casual workers who secured non-agricultural employment and their average 
annual employment in non-agricultural labour in the various Census Zones. 
The extent of employment of men ranges from about 1J months in West, 
North AVest and South India to about 2 months in other Zones. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for women varied from about a month in South, North-West, 
West and Central India to 2 months in other Zones, 
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STATEMENT 9 

Extent or Employment op Casual Workers in Non-Agricultural 

Labour* 


Mon W omen 



Zones 


Percentage 

labourers 

employed 

1 

Average 
employment 
during 
the year 
(in days) 

Percentage 

labourers 

employed 

Average 
employment 
during 
the year 
(in days) 

North India 

, , 

• 

74 

50 

44 

54 

£ast India . 

• • 

• 

67 

65 

43 

56 

South India 

. 

• 

. 45 

48 

25 

29 

West India 

. 


. 58 

40 

31 

35 

Central India 

• • 

• 

53 

62 

42 

38 

North-West India 

a • 

a 

. 70 

42 

42 

32 

All-India . 

. 

• 

* 58 

56 

34 

41 


10-4 The statement below gives the average daily wages in non-agricul- 
tural labour ; a comparison has also been made with daily wages in agriculture 


STATEMENT 10 

Daily Average Wage in Annas for Agricultural and Non-Agricul- 

tural labour 


Census Zones and States 


1 


Men 


Women 


Agricultural Non- Agricultural Non¬ 
wage Agricultural wage Agricultural 
wage wage 


North India (U. P.) 

• 

• 

• 


18-8 

18-6 

16-8 

12*2 

East India . 






19-9 

17*5 

15-7 

111 

West Bengal 


• 

• 

. 

. 

270 

260 

16*6 

13*4 

Bihar 

■ 

. 

. 

• 

. 

20-2 

17*6 

17 7 

12*8 

Orissa » 

• 


• 

• 

• 

11-5 

12-2 

7-9 

7*4 

Assam 

• 

. 


• 

. 

29-8 

28-8 

21*9 

17*6 


South India 

. 

• 

. 

. 

16-2 

17*7 

9*8 

Madras • 

« a 

• 

• 

• 

15*5 

17*6 

9*5 

Mysore 

• t 

• 

• 

• 

14*6 

17*4 

9*4 

Travancore-Cochin 

• 

• 

• 

21*4 

17*6 

13*3 


9* 

8 * 

10*1 
11 *2 


* The employment figures relate only to those casual workers who were actually employ- 
ed in non-agricultural labour. 


Ct to 
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STATEMENT 10— contd. 

Daily Average Wage in Annas for Agricultural and Non-Agricpl 

tural Labour — contd. 


Census Zones and States 


Mon 


Agricultural Non¬ 
wage Agricultural 
wage 


Women 

f - A --v 

Agricultural Non¬ 
wage Agricultural 
wage 


1 





2 

3 

4 

5 

West India 





18.0 

18-6 

12-5 

11*4 

Bombay 





17-0 

17-0 

11-8 

9-6 

Saurashtra . 





21*3 

19-2 

19-6 

12*8 

Central India 





12-8 

13-8 

8*2 

8-0 

Madhya Pradesh 





12*8 

14-4 

7*9 

8-0 

Madhya Bharat . 





13-8 

13*4 

9-4 

7-r> 

Hyderabad 





131 

14-4 

8-0 

8*0 

North-West India 





22-8 

26-2 

15-8 

i3-r> 

Punjab 





28-6 

28-3 

21*1 

15-2 

PEPSU . 





45*0 

33-8 

13* < 

13*6 

Rajasthan . 





19-7 

18-6 

15-2 

130 

Jammu and Kashmir 



• 


25*1 

160 

24*0 

17*6 

All-India , 



. 


17-5 

17-2 

10-8 

9*8 


10*5 For the Indian Union as a whole, the non-agricultural wages were 
slightly lower than the agricultural wages both for men and women. This 
was so for women in each Zone. But for men, this was true only in North 
and East India. In other Zones non-agricultural wages were somewhat higher. 

Unlike the zonal trend of East India, in Orissa wage rate for non-agricul- 
tural labour (As. 12) was higher than that on agricultural labour (As. 11). 
The wage rate, however, was the lowest here among the East India Zone 
Likewise, in Travancore-Cochin, the wage rate for non-agricultural labour 
was lower than for agricultural labour, although the zonal trend of South 
India indicated slightly higher wage rate for non-agricultural labour. In 
Central India, wage rate for non-agricultural labour in Madhya Bharat was 
slightly lower. In North-West India whereas the zonal average indicated 
higher wages for non-agricultural labour, in all the States of the Zone the 
average wage for non-agricultural labour was lower than on agricultural 
labour. This was so because bulk of the non-agricultural wage days in this 
Zone came from Punjab and Pepsu where the general wage level was high, 
while the bulk of the agricultural wage days was from Rajasthan where the 
wage level was low. 
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11. Dispersion of Agricultural wage rates 

11 *1 The average wage rate gives only the central tendency and thus 
obscures variations in wages among individual workers engaged in different 
agricultural operations especially when large heterogeneous areas are taken 
into account. Such variations can be studied from the frequency distribution 
of hired man-days according to the different wage slabs. The statement 
below gives this frequency, separately for men and women for the Indian 
Union as a whole. Details for All-India and the six Census Zones are given 
in the respective Table 5, Appendix VIII. 

STATEMENT 11 

Distribution of man-days worked according to wage ranges 

Percentage break-up of 
Wage range (annas) man-days worked 


Men (100) Women (100) 


Below 6 








1*5 

12*3 

6 to 10 

. 


9 


• 



12-0 

43*6 

10 to 14 

• • 


• 



• 


21*1 

238 

14 to 18 

• • 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

27*1 

10-7 

18 to 22 

• • 


• 

• 


• 

• 

10*0 

5-5 

22 to 26 

• • 


• 

9 

• 

• 

• 

101 

2*2 

26 to 30 





9 

• 


4*4 

0-8 

30 to 34 








40 

0-8 

34 and above 








3-8 

0*3 

Mean wage (annas) 







17*5 

10-8 

Standard deviation 


• 





7*5 

5-5 

Co-efficient of variation 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

42*8 

50-9 


11*2 About half fcho man-days worked by men were paid at wages ranging 
from annas 10 to 18. The wages were even below annas 10 for about one- 
eighth of the man-days. The remaining three-eighths were paid at wages 
above annas 18. Only 8 per cent of the man-days worked fetched above 
As. 30. A broad idea of the dispersion of men’s wages can also be had from 
the fact that as against an average mean wage of As. 17'5, the standard devia¬ 
tion was about 7*5. The co-efficient of variation was thus about 43 per cent. 

11*3 Taking women, about one-eighth of the man-days were paid at less 
than As. 6 and another two-thirds between 6 to 14 annas and the re maining , 
about one-fifth, at wages above 14 annas. The women’s wages showed a 
slightly higher dispersion than men’s, the co-efficient of variation being about 
51 per cent as against 43 per cent of men. 

11‘4 The dispersion of man-days according to ranges of daily wage rates 
(both for men & women) for the six Census Zones is given in statement 12. 

1 Labour/M 6 
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11.6 Men Workers •—In North, East and North-West India where the 
wage rates were higher than in the remaining three Zones of the Indian Union, 
the larger concentration of man-days was within the wage-range from As. 14 
to 22. About 49 per cent of man-days of men workers in North India, 42 
per cent in East India and 50 per cent in North-West India were located in 
this wage range. 

As wages were generally low in South, West and Central India, the important 
wage-range for men workers was between 10 to 18 annas accounting respec¬ 
tively for 53, 60 and 63 per cent of the man-days. The position was, however, 
peculiar in Central India where wages below As. 10 formed about 27-5 per cent 
as against 14*9 per cent in South India and 7 per cent in West India. 

11.6 Women workers .—In respect of women workers, the major concen¬ 
tration range in North, East and North-West India was in the wage slabs 
from As. 10 to 18. In Uttar Pradesh, 51 per cent of man-days of women workers 
were located in this range ; the corresponding percentages in East and North- 
West India were 47 and 70 respectively. 

In South, West and Central India, the important wage-range for women 
workers was from As. 6 to 14. However, as many as 10 per cent of the man- 
days of women workes in South India, 4 per cent in West India and 25 per cent 
in Central India were paid for at rates below As. 6. In Madhya Pradesh 
(Central India) alone 34 per cent of man-days were paid at rates below As. 6. 
Similarly, in Madras (South India) 11 per cent of days of women workers were 
paid at that level. 

In East India although the mean wage of women workers was much higher 
than in South, West or Central India, as many as 6 per cent of the days of 
women workers were located below the wage level of As. 6. Most of the 
man-days within this range were located in Orissa State where 25 per cent of 
work-days of women workers were paid for at rates below As. 6. 

12. Co-efficient of variation of wages 

12.1. The co-efficient of variation takes into account difference in rates 
of wages between the constituent States as well as the difference within indivi¬ 
dual States. In the Indian Union, the co-efficient of variation of wages of 
men workers varied from 34 per cent in West India to 44 per cent in East 
India* In case of women workers, the co-efficient of variation in the Census 
Zones varies from 35 per cent in South India to 50 per cent in West India. The 
following statement gives the mean wage, standard deviation and co-efficient 
of variation of wages for the important States included in each Census Zone : 

STATEMENT 13 

Standard deviation and co-efficient of variations of meanwage (As.) 


Men Women 


Zones and States 

/-—— 

Mean 

Wage 

Standard 

deviation 

■ r i 

Coefficient 

of 

variations 

Mean 

Wage 

Standard 

deviation 

- —^ 

Coefficient 

of 

variations 

Worth India (U.P.) . 

18-8 

6*8 

36*2 

16*8 

6*7 

39*9 

Hast India 

199 

8*8 

44*2 

16*7 

7*2 

45*9 

Assam 

. 29-8 

8*4 

28*2 

21*9 

7*9 

36*1 
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STATEMENT 13 —contd. 


Standard deviation and co-efficient of variations of mean wage. 

(As.)— contd . 


Zones and States 


Men 

-A. 



Women 

>- 


Mean 

Wage 

Standard 

deviation 

1 \ 
Coefficient 
of 

variations 

r 

Mean 

Wage 

Standard 

deviation 

Coefficient 

of 

variation 

Bihar 

20-2 

7*2 

35*0 

17-7 

0*7 

37-9 

West Bengal 

27-0 

8*5 

31*5 

10*0 

6-4 

38*6 

Orissa . 

ll*.l 

3-0 

33*9 

7*9 

2*7 

34-2 

South India 

16-2 

6*2 

38-3 

9*8 

34 

34-7 

Madras 

. 1 

C>*9 

38*1 

9*5 

3-1 

320 

Mysore 

14*6 

5*4 

37*0 

9*4 

4*0 

42*6 

Tra v an core - Coel i i n 

21-4 

6-3 

29*4 

13-3 

5*6 

42 1 

West India 

18*0 

0*1 

33-9 

12-5 

6*2 

49*0 

Bombay 

17*G 

5*3 

30-1 

11*8 

5*3 

44-9 

Saurashtra . 

21*5 

7*6 

35*3 

19*5 

8*0 

41*0 

Central India . 

12*8 

5*0 

30-1 

8*2 

3*5 

42-7 

Madhya Pradesh . 

12*8 

4-4 

34*9 

7*9 

3*4 

430 

Madhya Bharat . 

12*7 

7*8 

50-9 

9*4 

3*7 

39*4 

Hyderabad . 

13-1 

5-4 

41*2 

8-0 

2*8 

350 

North West India 

22*8 

9*3 

40*8 

15-8 

5-8 

30-7 

Rajasthan . 

10-7 

7*7 

39*1 

15*2 

4*8 

31'6 

Punjab 

28*6 

13-3 

40*5 

21-1 

10-4 

49-3 

PEPvSU 

45-0 

10-3 

22*9 

13*7 

3*3 

24* 1 

All-India 

17*5 

7*5 

42*8 

10*8 

5-5 

50-9 


12.2. The high co-efficient of variation for adult male workers in East 
India Zone may be explained by the difference in the average rates as among 
the four major States constituting the Zone. Similarly, in case of women 
workers the wide difference in the wages of Bombay and Saurashtra perhaps 
accounted for the high co-efficient of variation in West India Zone. 

In all the Zones except South and North India, the co-efficient of variation 
of wages for women workers were higher than those for men. Higher co¬ 
efficient in the case of women in these Zones signifies that there was less unifor¬ 
mity of wage rates in respect of women than in respect of men. In South 
and North-West India, wages of women workers did not vary as between the 
States included in the Zones to the same extent as they did for men workers. 
For instance, the woman’s wage in Madras and Mysore was almost the same, 
about As. 9. The average wage rate of men workers was, however, different 
in the three important States, namely, Madras, Mysore and Travancore- 
Cochin included in this Zone. Similarly in North-West India, wages of women 
workers did not vary as much between the States as they did for men workers, 
with the result that the co-efficient of variation of the woman's wage was 
lower than that of the men workers. 

13. Frequency of high and low wages 

13.1. In view of the wide variat ions in the levels of wages in the different 
States, in any discussion on high and low wages within a State it would not 
be appropriate to go by the numerical values of the wage rates. The criteria 
of low or high wage has, therefore, to be linked with the general wage level 
in each State. For purposes of comparison, therefore, the wage range nearest 
to one-third below the mean wage might be considered as the low wage and 
one-third above as the high wage. The statement below shows for each 
important State the frequency of high and low wage payment in agriculture. 






STATEMENT#* 

Frequency of high and low wage payment in agriculture 
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14. Wage-bill in Agriculture 

14.1. From the average agricultural wage income of the agricultural 
labour family (discussed in Chapter VII) the estimated wage bill of the total 
number of agricultural labour families works out to about Rs. 500 crores. 
Of this, the wage bill of casual workers accounted for about Rs. 425 crores and 
attached workers Rs. 75 crores. According to the report of the National 
Income Committee ‘Agriculture other than Plantations’ accounted for Rs. 4,800 
crores of net domestic product in the Indian Union.* The estimated wage 
bill thus forms 10-5 per cent of this net domestic product in agriculture. The 
casual workers in agriculture alone accounted for about 8-5 per cent of national 
income for agriculture. 

14.2. In the total wage income of all casual workers, the contribution of 
adult male workers was Rs. 310 crores or 72*9 per cent and that of the women 
workers was Rs. 106 crores or 24-9 per cent. The children had a share of about 
Rs. 9 crores or 2*2 per cent of the wage bill. 

14.3. Of the total wage bill of men, women and child casual workers— 
Rs. 425 crores-wages in cash, and in kind including perquisites accounted for 
respectively 242 and 183 crores of rupees. The perquisite content of the wage 
bill worked out to about 44 crores of rupees. 

15. Attached workers 

15.1. The attached worker is moro or less in continuous employment 
throughout the year. Even within a village, there is no uniformity in the 
conditions of work of different attached workers. Each worker enters into 
a contract with an employer. It lays down his tenure and terms of employ¬ 
ment which take into account his skill, his economic position and his personal 
relations with the employer. Broadly speaking, there are two types of attach¬ 
ed workers. One is the skilled and experienced labourer whom it is useful for 
the employer to employ permanently on the farm in the interest of good and 
reliable management. He is employed only by large farmers. Generally, 
he is paid well and is regarded more or less a member of the farmer’s family. 
This type of workers, however, constituted only a minority. The other type 
is the less skilled indigent worker who gets himself attached often for reasons 
of debt and other forms of obligation. 

The conditions of work and wages of attached workers cannot be directly 
compared with those of casual labourers. Unlike the casual worker, the 
wages of attached workers are fixed for a definite period and are not generally 
subject to variation according to the seasonal type of work or the seasonal 
demand for labour. Secondly, the attached worker has not the same extent 
of insecurity of employment as his casual counterpart. For this security, 
he might accept a lower daily wage than that obtained by a casual worker. 

15.2. The methods of remuneration and employment contracts for attached 
workers were of such a bewildering variety that the wage rates could not be 
suitably tabulated. A detailed account of their wages and conditions of work, 
in each State, is given in the Ministry of Labour’s Monograph ' Agricultural 
Wages in India, Vol. I ’. A brief summary of the same has been given in the 
Reports on States. 


* Final Report of the National Income Committee, February 1954 : Page 45. 
1 crore=* 10 million. 
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15.3. Attached workers were mostly men. The following statement gives 
the average daily wages of men attached and causal workers in the six census 
Zones and in major States where attached workers were more commonly em¬ 
ployed : 

STATEMENT 15 

Average daily wage of Casual and attached Male Labourers(in annas) 



Census Zones 




Casual 

labourer 

Attached 

labourer 

North India (U.P.) 







18-8 

15*0 

East India . 







19*9 

11*5 

Orissa 







11-5 

7*9 

West Bengal 







27-0 

23*5 

South India* 







16-2 

12-5 

West India . 







180 

12*8 

Bombay . 







17*6 

10*7 

Central India 







12-8 

10-6 

Madhya Pradesh 







12-8 

12*3 

Madhya Bharat 







13*7 

10*1 

Hyderabad 







13*1 

9-1 

North-West India . 







22-8 

22*4 

Punjab 







28*6 

19*2 

PEPSU . 







45*0 

28*8 

All-India . 







17.5 

12*3 


* In all the States of South India Zone attached labourers were less than 10 per cent of 
total agricultural labourers. 

The computed daily wagef of the attached labourer was less than that 
of the casual labourer in all the Zones and States of the Indian Union. This 
was perhaps the price which the attached labourer had to pay for the security 
of employment and stability of income during all agricultural seasons. 

16. Agricultural wage rates and wage rates in Plantations and factories 
16.1. An attempt may now be made to compare broadly the agricultural 
wage rates with those in plantations and industry, even though there are 
several limitations in such a comparison. The following observation by L. E. 
Howard is relevant in this connection: 

“There is, generally speaking, a huge gap between the remuneration 
of agriculture and industry. Wages in agriculture are lower mainly 
because the earing power of agriculture is low. By comparison 
with industry, agriculture is far behind in its productive capacity 
because it is far less well equipped, financed and organised; by 
comparison with the output of the industrial worker, the agri¬ 
cultural workers’ output is modest. In fact, agriculture is not a 
carefully thought out business proposition launched at a propitious 
moment and continues just as long as market conditions hold. 
On the contrary, agriculture has always been filling the thankless 
role of acting as a great population insurance system of the com¬ 
munity ”4 

f The computed daily wage of attached adult male labourers hm been obtained by 
deducting the wages earned by adult male casual workers from those earned by all adult male 
agricultural labourers and dividing the figure so obtained by the man-days worked by attached 
adult male labourers. 

t LJ3. Howard—Labour in Agriculture—Chapter IL 
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16.2. In examining the relationship between the wage rates in agriculture 
and industry or even plantations, there are no precise criteria by which to judge 
what the differentials should be between these rates. “ Some of the factors off¬ 
setting lower cash rates in agriculture as compared with industry are the receipt 
by some farm labourers of other remuneration (housing, room and board, 
garden facilities, or other perquisities) in addition to cash wages, and a lower 
cost of living in rural areas. Industrial workers, in turn, usually obtain or 
have access to more and better services and facilities (hospitals, schools, 
libraries and other educational facilities, recreation facilities and trans¬ 
portation)”.** 

The continuous employment enjoyed by the industrial and plantation 
labour as compared with the intermittent employment of agricultural labour 
has also to be borne in mind while attempting this comparison. 

16.3. The statement below compares the daily wage rate of the adult 
male casual workers in agriculture with that in plantations and factory 
industries. Daily wage rates for factory workers relate to all workers in 
perennial industries. Employment in plantations is perennial in Assam and 
West Bengal but not so in Madras. In Madras the employment of the planta¬ 
tion worker is for about 9 months in the year but the hours of work here are 
generally longer thau those in the plantations of Assam and West Bengal. 
The daily rate in plantations also relate to all workers. 

STATEMENT 16 

Daily wages in Agriculture and Plantations 


Daily wage earnings in* 


States 

r 

Agriculture 

Plantations 

Percentage 
of (3) to (2) 

Factory 

industries 

Percentage 
col. (5) to (2) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


As. 

As. 


As. 


Assam 

. 20-8 

18-5 to 20’5 

62*0 to 68*7 

60*8 

205 

Bihar 

202 

. . 

.. 

68-8 

341 

Bombay . 

17*6 

. . 

. . 

67*2 

407 

Madras . 

15-5 

10-5—21-8 

125*8 to 140*6 

33-6 

217 

Travancore-Cochin 

21*4 

200 

93*4 

. • 

.. 

Madhya Pradesh 

. 12-8 

.. 

.. 

52-8 

305 

Orissa 

11-5 

.. 

.. 

38*4 

343 

Punjab . 

28*6 

.. 

.. 

44-8 

160 

Uttar Pradesh 

18*8 

.. 

.. 

52-8 

279 

West Bengal . 

27*0 

19*5—21 *5 

71*7 to 79-0 

49-6 

182 

All-India 

17*6 

•• 

•• 

54*4 

311 


** L. J. Ducoff—Wages of Agricultural Labour in the United States, 


*Note — 

1. The wage rates on plantations in Assam, West Bengal, Travancore-Cochin include the 

value of concessions given. In Madras, this practice does not exist although a few 
estates supply foodgrains at concession rates. Source,—Indian Labour Year Book , 
1950-51, page 222. 

2. Daily wages in factory industries are worked out from the annual earnings. It is assumed 

that, on an average, there would be 280 working days. Source. —Op. cit, page 504 
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16.4. The statement shows that wages of plantation workers were lower 
than the wages of agricultural workers except in Madras. Like the attached 
worker in agriculture, plantation labour is ensured of continuous employment 
throughout the year and this is perhaps the reason for his low wage. Besides 
this, in States like Assam and West Bengal the agricultural wages were higher 
because of relative scarcity of agricultural workers in these States. In Madras, 
where there was no scarcity of agricultural labourers or rathor the agricultural 
labourers were proportionally much more, the wages of agricultural labourers 
were lower than the wages of plantation labourers. 

Daily wage earnings of factory workers were invariably greater than the 
•daily wage rates in agriculture. In the Indian Union as a whole, the factory 
wage was, on an average, three-times the daily wage in agriculture. It should 
be noted that the daily earning in factories relate to perennial industries which 
Employ skilled labourers also. 

17. Wages and Prices of Foodgrains 

17.L In the discussion on factors influencing wage rates in paragraph 6 
above, it was mentioned that the level of local price and cost of living also 
affected the wage rates. Statement 17 gives the daily wage rates of men 
casual workers and the weighted retail price of foodgrains consumed by 
agricultural labourers. The average retail price per seer is obtained by 
weighting the price of the different foodgrains consumed by the quantity 
of the different items of consumption as revealed by the family budget data 
collected during the Intensive Family Survey. It will be noted that the 
expenditure on foodgrains accounted for about 72 per cent of the total 
expenditure on food, and 61 per cent of the total consumption expenditure. 

17.2. It must be pointed out here that the average price of foodgrains 
(given in column 10 of the statement) depends largely on the types of cereals 
consumed as also on the relative proportions of their intake. In Assam, 
West Bengal and Bihar wages and foodgrain prices were both relatively high 
and the latter was due to the fact that the main foodgrain consumed in these 
States was rice, a relatively costly cereal. Comparatively, the price of rice 
was higher in Bihar and the total per capita intake was also less. Pepsu and 
Punjab were most advantageous in real terms. The main cereal consumed 
was wheat and the price was comparatively low. In Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh although the wages were relatively low, the consumption of coarser 
cereals was substantial. In Orissa, Hyderabad and Madras the wages were 
low but the average price was relatively high since finer cereals were mainly 
consumed, and hence the per capita Intake was small. In Mysore, the wages 
were slightly higher as compared to Madras, the prices were lower, and the 
intake of coarser cereals higher. The wages were the lowest in the Central 
India Zone, and the Intake of cereals was less inspite of major consumption of 
coarser cereals. 

Trend in Wages and Prices — 1938-39 and 1950-51 

17.3. Since the pre-war period, wage rates in agricultural operations and 
-prices of food articles which enter into the family budget of the agricultural 
labourers have increased in all the States of the Indian Union. State¬ 
ment 18 gives the weighted wage rates and prices in 1938-39 and 1950-51. 
The weighted wage relates to ploughing, transplanting, weeding and harvesting 
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The figure for Travanoore-Ooohin is not given as it is not comparable since it includes tapioca the consumption of which accounted for 19 per cent of the 
food^expenditure. 
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operations for which comparative data for 1938-39 were made available by 
the field Investigators during the General Village Survey.* The wage rates 
for these operations were weighted according to man-days worked in these 
operations as revealed by the Intensive Family Survey. The retail prices 
for food articles which included rice, wheat, gram and other cereals, were 
weighted according to the intake of these cereals in ozs. per consumption 
unit** per day. The weights applied to the retail prices of 1938-39 and 1950-61 
were obtained from the family budget data of the Intensive Family Survey. 

STATEMENT 18 

Wages - }’ and Food Prices— 1938-39 and 1950-51 


Census Zones and States 


Percentage—1050-51 
(1938-39—100) 


Weighted Weighted Weighted Weighted 
wage (As.) price per wage (As.) price per 
seer of seer of 

foodgrains foodgrains 

Ab. As. 


North India (U.P.) . 

• 

3-8 

1-23 

19-3 

607 

508 

493 

Nasi India — 

Assam • 

• 

7-8 

2-08 

29-2 

8-17 

374 

392 

Bihar 

• 

4-0 

1*57 

20-2 

8-43 

505 

544 

West Bengal 

• 

6-9 

1-83 

27-5 

8-17 

399 

446 

Orissa . 

• 

2-7 

117 

11-8 

6-91 

437 

507 

South India — 

Madras 

• 

5*3 

1*82 

15*2 

7-54 

287 

413 

Mysore 


5*6 

1-35 

14*6 

362 

261 

268 

Travancore-Cochin 

• 

6-0 

1-58 

21-3 

10-0 

350 

631 


*Set Labour Ministry’s Monograph on “Agricultural Wages in India ” (Void. I <k II). 
♦♦Lusk’s Co-efficients (Chapter VIII of this Report), 
f Men only. 

Note*8-— 

1. Weighted wage rate relates to ploughing, transplanting, weeding and harvesting opera¬ 
tions. The rates of wages are weighted according to man-days worked on these 

E fcions as revealed by the Intensive Family Survey. 

retail price relates to rice, wheat, gram and others cereals. The prices are 
Weighted according to the intake in ounces of these food grains per consumption 
unites revealed by the family budget data of the Intensive Family Survey (Chap¬ 
ter VIII of this Report). 
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STATEMENT 18-con^. 


WAGEsf and Food Prices —1938-39 and 1950-51— contd. 


1938-39 

. . . 

1950-51 

Percentage—1950-51 
(1938-39 a=100) 

A. 

Census Zones and States \ Veighte(J Weight0( i 

Weighted Weighted 

1 

Wages Prices 

wage (As.) prico per 

wage (As.) price per 


seer of 

seer of 


foodgrains 

foodgrains 


As. 

As. 



Went India — 

Bombay 

. 

5-4 

1-42 

1G0 

4-85 

atm 

342 

Saurashtra . 

• 

0-3 


222 

•• 

252 

•• 

Central India — 

Madhya Pradesh 

- 

4-3 

1-10 

13-4 

3*00 

312 

264 

Madhya Bharat 

. 

3-3 

101 

14-3 

5*24 

433 

623 

Hyderabad . 


5*6 

1-82 

14-3 

6-78 

255 

373 

North-West India — 

Rajasthan . 

. 

4-0 

1-01 

20-3 

5-73 

508 

538 

Punjab 

. 

111 

1-23 

31-9 

5-32 

287 

434 

PEPSU 


6-8 

1-66 

460 

5-80 

676 

547 


tMen only. 

1 Notts — 

. Weighted wage rate relates to ploughing, transplanting, weeding and harvesting opera¬ 
tions. The rates of wages are weighted according to man-days worked on these 
operations as revealed by the Intensive Family Survey. 

2. Weighted retail price relates to rice, wheat, gram and other cereals. The prices are 
weighted according to the intake in ounces of these food grains per consumption 
unit as revealed by the family budget data of the Intensive Family Survey 
(Chapter VIII of this Report). 

17.4. An examination of the trend in wages and prices, as far as available 
data permit, indicates that in 1950-51 as compared to 1938-39 in most of the 
States wages either lagged behind or just .kept pace with the prices. However, 
In Madhya Pradesh and PEPSU wages rose faster than prices. In PEPSU 
where agricultural labourers were fewer, the benefits of rise in prices were 
more than proportionately transferred to agricultural labourers. In Madhya 
Pradesh , however, where agricultural labourers were large in number and 
women formed about 50 per cent of the labourers, the percentage increase in 
wages and prices was less as compared to other States. It may be mentioned 
that the wage and price data for 1938-39 being back data cannot fove the 
same degree of reliability as current data. Hence only broad conclusions can 
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be drawn. It is pertinent in this connection to point out (c. f. paragraph 3 of 
this chapter) that about 32 per cent of the man-days worked by agricultural 
labourers were paid for in kind and for 33 per cent of man-days they also 
received food perquisites. In some of the States, e. g., U. P., Bihar, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad and Punjab, this percentage was quite high. 
In such cases, the price factor has played its part in the cash evaluation of 
the overall average wage. 

17.5. It is also interesting to note that in the States of Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh and Madhya Bharat where the wage rates in 1938-39 were low (varying 
between As. 2.7 and As. 4.3), the wages in 1950-51 also remained low 
(varying from As. 11. 8 to As. 14. 3 ). As against this, in the States of Assam, 
West Bengal and Punjab where the wage rates in 1938-39 were relatively high, 
the 1950-51 wage rates also continued to remain high, varying as they did 
from As. 27. 5 to As. 31. 9. 

18. Fixation of Minimum Wages in Agriculture 

18.1. Rates of minimum wages for agricultural workers have so far been 
fixed under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, by the States of Punjab, Delhi,. 
Kutch, Bilaspur, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Coorg, Ajmer, Bihar, 
PEPSU, Vindhya Pradesh, Assam and Rajasthan. The rates are Statewise 
in application except in Uttar Pradesh where they have been fixed for 12 
districts only and in Bihar, Assam and Vindhya Pradesh where they apply 
only to the districts of Patna, Cachar and Sidhi respectively. 

18.2. In Uttar Pradesh, rates have been fixed only for organised farms of 
50 acres or over and in Kutch, farms of 5 acres and below have been exempted. 
In the other States, the rates have jurisdiction over all the farms employing 
labour. The minimum rates of wages fixed in the above 13 States are briefly 
given in Appendix VI. 



CHAPTER Vli 

CHILD LABOUR IN AGRICULTURE. 


Child Labour 

l'l. For purposes of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, any person below 
the age of 15 was regarded a child. In the Indian Union as a whole, children 
formed 4*6 per cent of the total agricultural labourers. Since, however, no 
satisfactory work can be performed by children at a very young age, in 
agriculture most of the child labour was recruited from the age group of 10 
to 15 years. As in the case of adults, they were also mostly employed as 
casual workers. The estimated number of casual child labourers was 1*25 
million or about 4 per cent of the total casual labourers. 

2. Proportion of Child Labourers 

2*1. The percentage of child labourers was 1-4 in North India and 8*2 
in Central India, these two Zones being the two extremes. The percentage 
of child labourers in the total labourers was 3*6 in South and East India and 
4-3 in West and North-West India. The statement below gives the proportion 
of child labourers, and of casual and attached labourers amongst them, for 
different States in the Census Zones. 

STATEMENT 1 

Proportion of Child Labourers 


Census Zones and States 

1 

Percentage 
of child 
labourers 

o 

Proportion of 

JL 

* 1 
Attached 

Casual child child 

labourers labourers 

(per cent) (per cent) 

3 4 

North India ..... 


14 

77 

23 

(Uttar Pradesh) 





East India ..... 

• 

3-6 

79 

21 

Bihar. 


3-2 

100 

* . 

Orissa ...... 


5*8 

56 

44 

West Bengal. 


2-3 

52 

48 

Assam. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

South India . 


3-6 

85 

15 

Madras. 


3*6 

81 

19 

Mysore. 


5*7 

100 

.. 

Travancore-Cochin .... 


1-5 

100 

•• 


( 78 ) 
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STATEMENT 1 —contd. 
Proportion op Child Labourers — contd. 


Proportion of 


Census Zones and States 



Percentage 
of child 
labourers 

r -a- 

Casual child 
labourers 
(per cent) 

- 1 

Attached 
child 
labourers 
(per cent) 

1 



2 

3 

4 

West India .... 



43 

81 

19 

Bombay .... 



4-2 

79 

21 

Saurashtra .... 



5-0 

92 

8 

Central India .... 



32 

71 

29 

Madhya Pradesh 



8-3 

81 

19 

Madhya Bharat 



6-4 

83 

17 

Hyderabad .... 



8-5 

58 

42 

North-West India 



4-3 

59 

41 

Rajasthan .... 



3-4 

87 

13 

Punjab. 



5-1 

25 

75 

PEPSU .... 



6-3 

69 

31 

All-India .... 

- 

• 

4-6 

77 

23 


The States in order of the frequency of the employment of child agricultural 
labourers were Hyderabad (8-5 per cent.), Madhya Pradesh (8-3 per cent) 
Madhya Bharat (6-4 per cent), PEPSU (6-3 per cent), Orissa (5*8 per cent) 
Mysore (5*7 per cent) and Punjab (5-1 per cent). It is relevant to point 
out that in Central India where the percentage of child labourers was the 
highest, productivity was the poorest and wage levels were the lowest, and 
hence men, women and children had to work.* 

2-2. As stated before, child labourers were mostly casual day labourers. 
In Bihar in East India and Mysore and Travancore-Cochin in South India, 
no attached labourer was reported amongst children. On the other hand, 
in the Punjab and PEPSU of North-West India Zone as many as 75 and 
31 per cent, respectively of the child labourers were employed as attached. 

The proportions of attached child labourers were also considerable in West 
Bengal (48 per cent.), and Orissa (44 per cent.) of East India Zone and in 
Hyderabad (42 per cent.). 

♦“Premature employment of ehildren is rife precisely in those areas where there is much 
under-employment of the whole active population, so that from the point of view of the 
comunity, it is obviously economically unsound*'. Even so, “until alternative means of 
support are available, it is unlikely that this position can be substantially altered without 
hardship to the children themselves, for eoonomio necessity is stonger than any law intended 
to keep children out of employment or in School*'. 

Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, United Nations Economic and Social 
Council, page 241 . 
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3. Employment of Child Labourers 

3*1. In India as a whole, children accounted for 4*2 per cent, of the man- 
days worked by all agricultural labourers; the figure includes 0*4 per cent 
of the total man-days worked in non-agricultural labour. Zone-wise details 
about the share of children in total employment are given below. 

STATEMENT 2 

Share of Children in Total Employment 


Child workers * share in total employment 
(per cent of total man-days) 




t - 

Agricultural 

Non- 

agricultural 

Total 

North India . 

. 

M 

01 

1*2 

East India 


2*8 

0-4 

3-2 

South India . 


30 

0*3 

3*3 

West fndia . 


. 3-7 

0*2 

3*9 

Central India 


7*0 

0*6 

7*0 

North-West India . 


3*r> 

0*8 

4*3 

All-India 


3-8 

0-4 

42 


3*2. The proportion of employment in different Census Zones naturally 
varied broadly according to the number of child labourers in each Zone. Thus, 
while the share of children in total employment was the largest in Central 
India, it was the lowest in North India. Likewise, it was the largest for the 
State of Hyderabad (8-6 per ceDt) and Madhya Pradesh (7*1 per cent) and 
lowest for Uttar Pradesh (1-2 per cent) and Travancore-Cochin (1*3 per 
cent). The following statement gives the details for the States in the 
different Zones: 


STATEMENT 3 

Share of Children in Total Employment 


Child workers* share in total employment 
(per eent of total man-days) 


States 




r 

Agricultural 

_ ^ _ 

Non- 

agricultural 

Total 

North India — 

(Uttar Pradesh) 

• 

• 

• 

M 

0*1 

1*3 

East India —* 

Bihar . 

. 

. 

• 

2-0 

0*3 

2-3 

Orissa . 

. 

• 

• 

5*2 

0-9 

6*1 

West Bengal . 

. 

• 

. 

2-1 

0*1 

2*2 

Assam . 

. 

• 


• • • 

. • 

•» 
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STATEMENT 3 —contd. 

Share or Children in Total Employment— contd. 


States 



Child workers’ share in total employment 
(per cent, of total man-days) 

Agricultural Non- Total 

agricultural 

South India — 







Madras .... 

• 

• 

• 

3*2 

0*3 

3*5 

Mysore .... 

• 

• 

• 

3-0 

0*2 

3*8 

Travanoore-Cochin . 

• 

• 

• 

W 

0*2 

1*3 

West India — 







Bombay 

• 

• 

• 

3*8 

0*2 

4*0 

Saurashtra . • 

• 


• 

3*5 

0*5 

4*0 

Central India — 







Madhya Pradesh 

• 

• 

• 

6*7 

0*4 

7*1 

Madhya Bharat 

• 

• 

• 

3*6 

1*4 

6*0 

Hyderabad 

• 

• 

• 

8*2 

0*4 

8-0 

North West India — 







Rajasthan 

• 

• 

• 

2*9 

0*6 

3*4 

Punjab .... 

• 

• 

• 

4*6 

1*8 

6*4 

PEP8U 

• 

• 

■ 

3*2 

• • 

3*2 

All-India 

• 

• 

• 

3-8 


42 


3*3. Attached child labourers were usually employed as graziers. They 
did sundry light jobB like watching crops and the flow of water to the fields 
and general field work during the busy season. Casual child workers were 
more often employed for harvesting, weeding and transplanting operations 
and for spreading the manure, etc. Some of them also worked as non-agri- 
oultural workers. Generally, the types of non-agrioulfcuial wage-work available 

1 Labour/54 7 
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to children were the same as were available to adults, namely, carting, earth 
work on roads, wells and buildings, etc. In Madhya Pradesh, &tdi-making 
and collection of tendu leaves on piece wages were important occupations. 
Tea, coffee and jute crops afforded some wage-work for children in 
plantation areas. In West and South India, children were also employed 
generally on low wages for decorticating groundnuts. 

3-4. An average child labourer in India was employed on wages for 165 
days in a year, for 150 days in agricultural and 15 days in non-agrioultural 
employments. The employment figures for an average child labourer in 
different Zones are given below: 


STATEMENT 4 


Employment of Child Labour 


Zone 



Employment (days in a year) of an average 
child labourer 

_ _JL 

t — 

Agricultural 

Non- 

agricultural 

-, 

Total 

North India . 


. 

• 

223 

23 

246 

East India « 

• 

• 

• 

148 

22 

170 

South India . 

• 

• 

• 

132 

11 

143 

West India . 

• 

■ 

• 

137 

7 

144 

Central India 


• 

• 

164 

14 

l is 

North-West India . 



• 

145 

34 

179 

All-Jndia 

• 

• 

• 

150 

15 

165 


! Thus the wage-employment available to children was the lowest in South 
(143 days) and West India (144 days) and the highest in North India (246). 
There were considerable variations in this respect between the different States 
constituting a Zone. For instance, in East India whereas a child labourer was 
employed only for 114 days in Bihar, he was employed for 241 days in Orissa 
and 224 days in West Bengal. In FEPSU, a child labourer was not employed 
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as non-agrioultural labourer whereas in the Punjab an average child labourer 
got 62 days’ employment on non-agricultural work. Details of wage-employ¬ 
ment for major States are given below: 

STATEMENT 5 

Employment op Child Labour 

Employment (days in a year) of an average 
child labourer 

t - A - 

States Non- 

Agricultural agricultural Total 


1 





2 

3 

4 

North India — 

(Uttar Pradesh) 

• 

• 

• 

- 

223 

23 

246 

East India — 

Bihar . 

. 


. 

. 

100 

14 

114 

Orissa . 

. 

. 

• 

• 

204 

37 

241 

West Bengal . 

• 

• 

• 

e 

210 

14 

224 

Assam . 

• 

m 

• 

• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

South India — 

Madras . 

. 

• 

• 

. 

140 

11 

151 

Mysore . 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

88 

5 

98 

Travancore-Coohin . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

134 

31 

165 

West India — 

Bombay 

. 

• 

• 

• 

139 

6 

147 

Saurashtra 

• 

• 

• 

• 

122 

18 

140 

Central India — 

Madhya Pradesh . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

153 

10 

163 

Madhya Bharat 

• 

. 

. 

. 

100 

40 

140 

Hyderabad 

• 

• 

• 

• 

189 

9 

198 

North-West India — 

Rajasthan 





139 

23 

105 

Punjab . 





157 

62 

219 

PEPSU . 





123 

.. 

123 

Jammu and Kashmir 





• • 

•• 

• • 

All-India 1 





150 

15 

IBS 


7a 
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4. Wages of Child Labourers. 

4*1. An average child casual labourer in India was paid 11*1 annas per 
day in agricultural and 9*9 annas in non-agricultural employment. lake 
the general trend of wage level, he was paid the highest wage in North-West 
India and the lowest in Central India. The Zone-wise details are given 
below. 

STATEMENT 6 

Average daily wages of child labourers 


Zone 


North India . 
East India 
South India . 
West India 
Central India . 
North-West India 


Daily wage 


Agricultural 

Non- 

Agricultural 

As* 

As. 

19*1 

141 

16-7 

11*4 

101 

8*3 

13-5 

130 

7-8 

7*5 

16*3 

22*0 


All-India 


11-1 9-9 


4*2. There were inter-State variations within a Zone. For example, the 
rates in Orissa were more akin to those in Central India. Daily wages of 
an average child labourer in the different major States are given below : 

STATEMENT 7 

Daily wages of child labourers in important states 


States 


1 


Daily wages (in annas) of an 
average casual child worker 

, --» 

Agricultural Non- 

agricultural 


North India (U. P.) 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

19-1 


East India — 

Bihar . . 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

18*5 

13*5 

Orissa . 

. 

* 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

8*3 

8*4 

West Bengal 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

21*2 

28*5 

South India — 

Madras 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

. 


9*8 

6*4 

Mysore 

. 

. 

. 

• 

% 

a 

. 

10*7 

13*9 

Travancore-Cochin 

• 

• 

• 

• 

% 

a 

a 

12-8 

11-5 
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STATEMENT 7 —contd. 



Daily wages (in annas) of an average 
casual ohild worker 

States 

Agricultural 

Non- 

agrioultural 

1 

2 

3 

West India — 



Bombay. 

13-0 

13-5 

Saurashtra. 

170 

20*7 

Central India — 



Madhya Pradesh • . • • • 

. 7*3 

6-6 

Madhya Bharat. 

10-0 

5-8 

Hyderabad. 

8-0 

9-0 

North - West India — 



Rajasthan. 

18-9 

21-2 

Punjab. 

23-6 

20-ft 

PEPSU. 

14-7 

• • 

All-India . 

111 

9-9 


4 . 3 . The employment available to child labourers and their wages are 
comparable to those of women labourers. The wage income of ohild and 
woman labour formed a significant proportion of the total family income. 


CHAPTER VII. 

INCOME OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR FAMILIES. 

1. Family as the economic unit. 

For purposes of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, the ‘ family ’ is taken 
as the economic unit. The earnings of every worker in the family as well as 
the income of the family from property including land and livestock and 
family occupation, if any, flow into the family pool for its maintenance. 
Women and even children in the families of agricultural labourers contri¬ 
bute to the family income, either as earners or helpers. Out of the total 
family pool, each individual gets a share according to his or her needs but not 
according to their individual contribution to it, since the old and decrepit 
and the children of tender age who are generally non-earning dependants 
have also to be provided for from the total family earnings. That being so ( 
the standard of living has to be assessed by the mode of living of the ‘ family * 
and not of the individual. 

2. Sources of Income. 

2.1. During the Enquiry, data on the income of each individual earner in 
the family of the agricultural labourers from different sources were collected. 
Helpers who were relatively few in number in the case of agricultural 
labour families were not included in the earning strength of the agri¬ 
cultural labour families intensively surveyed. Their contribution to the 
family income formed a part of the joint family income and was duly 
taken into account. It was not, however, possible to estimate their share 
of income separately as it was not possible to evaluate the contribution 
of the individual helper in the joint family income. The different sources 
of income were as follows : 

(i) Agricultural labour; 

(ii) non-agricultural labour; 

(iii) other non-agricultural occupations; 

(iv) cultivation of land; 

(v) Occupations other than farming; and 

(vi) other sources. 

2.2. The most important source of income for agricultural labour 
families was wages earned, both for work in agricultural operations and non- 
agricultural labour. 

2.3. Some income also accrued from the cultivation of small plots of land 
owned or held on lease by the labour families. The average size of holdings 
held by agricultural labour families was relatively small, and so was the net 
income therefrom. 

2.4. Home-grown products consumed by the family and the payment of 
kind wages and perquisites allowed, if any, were evaluated in cash in terms 
of the ruling retail prices and the amount was included both on the income 
and expenditure sides. Money received from sale of capital assets and by 
way of loans was not taken into account. It would appear that different 
methods of evaluating payments in kind and home grown products have 


/aa\ 
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been followed in different countries where farm family living studies were 
conducted. While in some countries the ruling retail prices were taken as 
the basis, in others the wholesale prices and in some others the average of 
wholesale and retail prices.* 

2.5. In addition to wages in agricultural labour and income from land, the 
agricultural labour family had also to depend on trickles of income accruing 
from subsidiary occupations such as non-agricultural labour and occupations 
other than farming, especially during the slack season. Obviously, due to 
general poverty and lack of resources the agricultural labour families could 
not take to independent occupations requiring capital outlay. Occupations 
Other than farming were, therefore, confined to jobs like selling vegetables f 
firewood collected from forests, house repairing, road construction etc. The 
average annual income from this source was naturally small. 

2.6. The details of the average annual income by sources of the different 
categories of agricultural labour families are given in Table 6 in Appendix 
VIII separately for All-India and the six Census Zones. The average annual 
income per family worked out to Rs. 447, of which Rs. 287 or 64-2 per cent, 
accrued from agricultural labour, Rs. 60 or 134 per cent, from land and Rs. 53 
or 11-9 per cent, from non-agricultural labour, while other sources including 
occupations other than farming accounted for 10-5 per cent, of the total family 
income. The variations in the income levels of different categories of families 
are discussed subsequently in paragraph 7. 

3. Agricultural wage income— relative proportion of income in cash 

and in kind. 

3.1. It has been mentioned in the Chapter on wages that wages were paid 
both in cash and in kind and also partly in cash and partly in kind. Some¬ 
times perquisites were also givens In the over-all income, which includes 
the money value of payments made in kind, the price factor, therefore, has 
to be taken into account. It may be worthwhile to estimate the relative 
proportion of the cash and the kind parts of the total income accruing from 
agricultural wages. It is not possible to give this break-up for the total income. 
However, it is possible to work it out in respect of the agricultural wage income 
of casual labourers only as the break-up of man-days according to modes of 
wage payment is available for them alone. It is estimated that, on an average, 
for the Indian Union as a whole about 57 per cent, of the total income from 
agricultural wages accrued from cash payments and the remaining 43 per cent, 
from payments made in kind, including perquisites. 

* “ The ohief special problem of farm family living studies is that of estimating the value 
of farm products produced on the farm itself or received in kind and consumed by the family. 

ThiB value, when estimated, appears both on the income and on expenditure side. 

In various enquiries the quantities of food and fuel supplied by the farm to the household 
economy were valued at retail prices, e*g. on the basis of the prices which the family would 
have had to pay if they had purchased the goods in question in the local market. Other studies 
use farm selling prices as a basis of valuation on the ground that these prices represent real 
net oost to the family; it is urged that if the families had to pay retail prices, they would con¬ 
sume smaller quantities. This was the method followed by the Grayson and Laurel Comity 
enquiries in the United States. Other studies, for example, the German enquiries, calculated 
these imputed values on the basis of wholesale prices, a method in close agreement with that 
of the farm selling price. Still another method, utilised in “ The Farmers' Standard of Living ”, 
is to take the average of wholesale and retail price quotations.” An International Survey of 
Recent Family Living Studies : IV—International Labour Review , April, 1941 , pp 474*91. 
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The Zonal details are given below : 

STATEMENT 1 

Percentage of income received in cash and in kind 

Zones Cash Kind 


North India 
East India 
South India 
West India • 
Central India 
North-West India 


631 46*9 

601 49*9 

66*8 83*2 

74*6 26*6 

49*7 50*8 

72*6 27*4 


All-Ixdia 


57-0 43-0 


4. Family Income in different Zones. 

4.1. The following statement gives the average annual income of the 
agricultural labour family by sources in the six Census Zones : 

STATEMENT 2 


Average Annual Income op the Agricultural Labour Family 

by Sources 


Census Zones 

Cultivation 

of 

Land 

Average annual income per family in Rs. from 

■tS 1 ' ’SES Sf 

labour labour 8Onr0e8 

Total 


f 62 

380 

56 

41 

12 

551 

North India 

t (H-2) 

(68-9) 

(10*2) 

(7-5) 

(2-2) 

(100*0) 


r 54 

320 

74 

49 

9 

506 

East India 

l (10-7) 

(63*2) 

(14-6) 

(8-7) 

d-8) 

(100*0) 


r 73 

237 

36 

27 

9 

882 

South India 

’{ (181) 

(«21) 

(9-4) 

(7-0) 

(2-4) 

(100*0) 


r 25 

288 

42 

80 

6 

291 

West India 

’l (6-4) 

(73*7) 

(10*7) 

(7-7) 

(1*8) 

(100*0) 
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STATEMENT 2 —contd. 


Average Annual Income of the Agricultural Labour Family 
by Sources— contd. 




Average annual income per family in Rs. from 

_A_ 

Census Zones 

Culti¬ 

vation 

of 

Land 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

labour 

Non-agri- 
cult ural 
labour 

a 

Occupa¬ 

tions 

other than 
farming 

Other 

sources 

-—* 

Total 


r 64 

274 

48 

30 

11 

417 

Central India . 

l (130) 

(06-7) 

(11-6) 

(7-2) 

(2-6) 

(100-0) 


r 88 

370 

78 

62 

63 

651 

North-West India 

C (13-5) 

(50-8) 

(120) 

(9-6) 

(81) 

(100*0) 


r eo % 

.#287 

63 

36 

11 

447 

All-India . 

'1 (13-4) 

(64-2) 

(11 9) 

(80) 

(2-6) 

(1000) 


N.B. —Figures in brackets indicate percentage to total. 


4.2. The statement shows that the total family income was the highest 
in North-West India (Rs. 651) followed by North India (Rs. 551) and East 
India (Rs. 506). The next three Zones in order of income level were Central 
India (Rs. 417), West India (Rs. 391) and South India (Rs. 382). 

4 .3. The high level of income in North-West India may be attributed to 
a multiplicity of factors. Comparatively small proportion of agricultural 
labour families coupled with fairly large and fertile holdings, good irrigational 
facilities in States like Punjab and PEPSU and better land utilisation appear 
to be responsible for a higher wage level in this area. a Hired employment 
being low, the family was free to follow other pursuits. In fact, 
the income from occupations other than farming and other miscellaneous 
sources was the highest in this Zone. So also was the income accruing from 
Ihe cultivation of land. It is, however, significant that the agricultural 
labour families in North-West India were not dependent on agricultural wages 
to the extent they were in other zones. 

4.4. In North India too, the percentage of agricultural labour families 
was small, man-days employed were the highest because of good irrigational 
facilities, double cropping etc. and wage rates were also high. All these 
contributed to a fairly high income level. In East India, the agricultural 
labour families formed about 33 per cent, of the rural families, man-days 
employed were high and so also wage rates (second only to North-West India) 
and in addition, income from non-agricultural labour was fairly high (15 per 
cent.) resulting in a high level of family income. 
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4.5. In Central India, however, the proportion of agricultural labour 
families was as high as 37 per cent, and even though the number of man-days 
worked was second only to North India, the wage rates were the lowest 
in India presumably because of poor quality of land, lower productivity and 
the comparatively higher proportion of women in the labour force. 

4.6. The low level of income in West India might be attributed to low 
employment on agricultural and non-agricultural labour and low income 
from land. Hired employment of an adult male was as low as 196 days as 
against an All-India average of* 218 days. The land income in this Zone was 
as low as Rs. 25, while the All-India average was as high as Rs. 60. A 
number of factors tended to bring down the income in this Zone. Firstly, the 
proportion of landless families was quite high in this Zone. Secondly, it was 
essentially a millet Zone with many rain shadow tracts. The lowest annual 
income recorded in South India appears to be due to the small size of the 
holdings, abundance of agricultural labour and consequently lesser employ¬ 
ment per worker, the high proportion of women workers and prevalence of 
low wage rates. 

5. Income level in some major States. 

5.1. It may be worthwhile to discuss broadly the annual income of agri¬ 
cultural labour families in some of the major States in the different Census 
Zones. This is given in Statement 3 : 

STATEMENT 3 


Average Annual Income (in Rs.) of an Agricultural Labour Family by 

SOURCES IN SOME IMPORTANT STATES 





Income from 

_ A___ 



Zones 

Culti¬ 

vation 

of 

Land 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

labour 

Non-agri¬ 

cultural 

labour 

Occupa¬ 

tions 

other than 
farming 

Others 

1 \ 

Total 

North India — 

U.P. . 

62 

380 

56 

41 

12 

651 

East India — 

Assam 

45 

417 

98 

32 

9 

601 

Bihar . 

57 

342 

65 

60 

10 

534 

Orissa . . . , 

59 

190 

66 

16 

9 

340 

West-Bengal 

45 

404 

102 

61 

10 

622 

South India — 

Madras 

76 

226 

31 

22 

10 

365 

Mysore 

87 

202 

49 

53 

5 

396 

Travancore-Cochin 

30 

384 

77 

45 

5 

541 

West India — 

Bombay 

27 

270 

39 

26 

6 

868 

Central India — 

Madhya Pradesh . 

45 

289 

40 

10 

6 

890 

Madhya Bharat . 

48 

214 

64 

47 

26 

399 

Hyderabad . . 

67 

272 

48 

52 

16 

455 

North-West India — 

Rajasthan . 

167 

306 

51 

70 

10 

604 

Punjab 

24 

352 

94 

56 

81 

607 

PEP8U 

7 

658 

63 

59 

126 

918 

All-India . 


287 

53 

36 

11 

447 
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5.2. Among the important States in East India, the average annual 
income per family was extremely low in Orissa and high in West Bengal. 
The low income in Orissa was almost due to meagre wage income 
obtained from agricultural labour and even though employment of an agri¬ 
cultural labourer was not low, the average daily wage rate was the lowest 
recorded in India, viz.. Be. 0-11-6, the corresponding Zonal and All-India 
figures being Rs. 1-3-11 and Rs. 1-1-6. In West Bengal wage rates as also 
employment in agriculture were higher than those prevailing in Bihar or Orissa 
and as a consequence the wage income was relatively high in West Bengal. 
It may also be mentioned that the sporadic mass migration of population 
from East Pakistan to West Bengal and activities regarding their resettlement 
afforded considerable opportunities for employment at a high wage rate. The 
income from non-agricultural labour was, therefore, relatively high in West 
Bengal. In fact it was the highest recorded in India (viz., Rs. 102 as against 
the All-India average of Rs. 53). 

5.3. In South India, while the level of income was almost the same in 
Madras and Mysore, it was remarkably higher in Travancore-Cochin mainly 
due to higher income from agricultural and non-agricultural wages. It may 
be noted that although the holdings wore smaller in size, the productivity of 
land in Travancore-Cochin is quite high and as a result the wage rate in this 
State was the highest recorded in South India. An adult male was employed 
for a larger number of days in this State as compared to the other States in 
this Zone. All these factors tended to contribute to the high level of income 
prevailing in Travancore-Cochin. 

5.4. There was a wide gap between the level of income in the two important 
States in Central India, viz., Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. The income 
from land was low and that from other sources very meagre in Madhya Pradesh 
with the result that the total average income was low. 

5.5. In North-West India, the income per family was the highest in 
PEPSU, viz., Rs. 913 as against the All-India average of Rs. 447 and a Zonal 
average of Rs. 651. The high level of income could be attributed to the fertile 
soil, better irrigation facilities and the perdominance of attached labour 
families, whose average income was generally high due mainly to longer dura¬ 
tion of employment; while the percentage of attached families was 9.7 for 
All-India, it was 66 per cent, for PEPSU. The total aimual wage income 
alone was Rs. 658 out of a total of Rs. 913 which was about three and a 
half times the wage income in Orissa and more than double the wage income 
in important States like Madras, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Hyderabad 
and Rajasthan. 

6. Average annual income of different categories of families. 

6.1. In the preceding paragraphs, discussions were confined to the regions 1 
differences in income levels of all agricultural labour families taken together. 
The average annual income, however, varied according as the family was that 
of a casual worker or of an attached worker and again according as it was a 
landless family, or a family having small plots of land, either owned or held on 
lease. 

6.2. The annual income of an attached labour family was higher than 
that of a casual labour family, the respective figures being Rs. 489 and Rs. 442. 
The higher income was almost entirely due to higher income from wage 
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resulting from more employment. But tied as tiiey were to the land of the 
employer for a major portion of the year, they were not in a position to take 
to other pursuits. That being so, the income of an attached labour family 
from all sources other than agricultural labour was generally lower than that 
of a casual labour family, with the result that the differences in the total 
income were much less than it would otherwise have been. The following 
statement gives the Zonal and All-India details of average annual income of 
different categories of families : 


STATEMENT 4 


Average Annual Income (in Rupees) op Casual and attached Labour 

Families by Sources 






Income from 



Zones and category 
of families 

Percentage 

of 

families 

Culti¬ 

vation 

of 

Land 

Agricultural 

labour 

Non- 

agrioultural 

labour 

Occupa¬ 

tions 

other than 
farming 

Others 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

North India — 

Casual • 

89-8 

62 

379 

59 

40 

11 

551 

Attaohed 

10-2 

63 

394 

33 

50 

22 

562 

East India — 

Casual . 

93-7 

56 

318 

75 

50 

9 

508 

Attached • • 

6*3 

30 

353 

44 

31 

9 

467 

South India — 

Casual . 

98-7 

73 

236 

37 

27 

9 

382 

Attaohed 

1-3 

30 

344 

21 

15 

4 

414 


West India — 


Casual • 

Attached 

89-4 

10-6 

24 

37 

268 

466 

45 

17 

32 

16 

6 

2 

375 

528 

Ventral India — 

Casual . 

74*3 

57 

251 

56 

36 

13 

413 

Attaohed 

25*7 

43 

341 

27 

13 

7 

431 

North-West Indin — 

Casual . 

610 

133 

282 

77 

76 

38 

606 

Attaohed 

390 

17 

508 

78 

40 

78 

721 


AU-India — 


Casual . 

• 

. 90*3 

62 

278 

54 

37 

11 

442 

Attaohed 

• 

. 9*7 

38 

375 

36 

24 

16 

489 
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6.3. The following need special mention :— 

(i) The income of an attached labour family was higher than that of a 
casual labour family in all the Zones. The opposite was the case 
in East India. This was due to lower income of an attached 
family in Orissa which had the highest proportion of attached 
labour families in this Zone. In the other two important States 
in this Zone, viz., Bihar and West Bengal, the income of these two 
categories of families, however, followed the All-India pattern. 

(ii) The income of an attached labour family was much higher than 
that of a casual family in West India and North-West India. The 
difference was still higher when the agricultural wage income 
(the main component of the family income) is taken into considera¬ 
tion. In West India, the average annual agricultural wage income 
of a casual and attached family was Es. 268 and Es. 456 respec¬ 
tively ; the corresponding figures in North-West India were Es. 282 
and Es. 508. This striking difference in the agricultural wage 
income of the two categories of families has to be viewed in the 
context of the quantum of hired employment which was as 
follows: 


STATEMENT 5 

Average Number op Days Employed in Agricultural Labour per Adult 

Male Agricultural Labourer 


Zone 


Casual Attached 

labour labour 


West India. 159 304 

North-West India. 119 261 


7. Income of landless families and those having small plots of land. 

7.1. According to the General Family Survey, the proportion of agricultural 
labour families with and without land was almost half and half. It has, 
however, to be remembered that agricultural labourers with land held only 
small strips of land and that the average size of their holdings was only 2-86 
acres. Fifty-three per cent, of the holdings were owned, 44 per cent, were 
taken on rent and only 3 per cent, were held free of rent. The average 
annual income of a family with land was much higher than that of a family 
without land, the All-India figures being as follows: 

STATEMENT 6 

Average Annual Income per Family 

Total Income 

- income from land 


Carnal families — 
With land 
Without land 
AH 


Rs. 

Rs. 

495 

128 

393 

.. 

442 

62 
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STATEMENT 6—contd. 


Average Annual Income per Family — contd. 


— 



Total 

income 

Imoome 
from land 

Attached families — 



Rs. 

Rs. 

With land 

• . . 

• 

524 

122 

Without land 

. 

• 

472 

• • 

All . 

■ . « 

. 

489 

38 


7.2. It should be noted that in the case of labour families with land the 
income from land formed only about one-fourth of the total family income. 
Their major source of income was wages which accounted for 60 to 70 per cent, 
of the total income. This indicates that these families in spite of having 
small holdings were primarily families of labourers rather than of cultivators. 

7.3. Due to their pre-occupation with land, the wage income of families 
with land was lower than that of landless families. In fact an earner in the 
landless family worked for higher number of days both in agricultural and 
non-agricultural labour. While an adult male earner in the casual family 
with land worked for 162 days in agricultural labour and 28 days in non- 
agricultural labour, an earner in the casual family without land worked for 
191 and 34 days respectively. But this deficiency in wage employment 
in the case of families with land was more than made up by the income earned 
from the cultivation of land. 

7.4. The same trend for the two categories of families was noticed in all 
the Zones excepting Western Zone where the income from land was 
so meagre that the total income of a landless family was higher than that of a 
family with land. In the remaining Zones, the income of a family with land 
exceeded that of a landless family by Rs. 70 to Rs. 133. The details in respect 
of casual families with and without land are given in the following statement; 

STATEMENT 7 


Annual Income of the Casual Labour Family 


— 


Annual income per casual labour family from 


Culti¬ 

vation 

of 

Land 

Agri- 

cultural 

labour 

Non-agri¬ 

cultural 

labour 

Occupa¬ 

tions 

other than 
farming 

Others 

Y 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

North India — 







With land . 

. 145 

382 

49 

27 

15 

618 

Without land 

. 

375 

68 

50 

9 

502 

East India — 







With land . 

99 

305 

72 

53 

10 

539 

Without land 

. 

336 

79 

45 

9 

469 
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STATEMENT 7—contd. 

Annual Income of the Casual Labour Family— contd . 




Annual inooine per casual labour family from 

__A.... . 



Culti¬ 

vation 

of 

Land 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

labour 

Non-agri- 

cultural 

labour 

Occupa¬ 

tions 

other than 
farming 

Others 

'■» 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

South India — 

With land • • 

. 148 

229 

36 

27 

9 

449 

Without land 

• • • 

242 

38 

26 

10 

316 

West India — 

With land . 

65 

219 

33 

25 

9 

351 

Without land 

■ l • 

295 

53 

36 

4 

388 

Central India — 

With land • 

. 142 

233 

45 

34 

16 

470 

Without land 

• • • 

263 

62 

37 

12 

374 

North-West India — 

With land . 

. 245 

258 

68 

75 

27 

673 

Without land 

. 

310 

88 

77 

50 

525 

AU-India — 

With land . • 

. 128 

267 

51 

38 

11 

495 

Without land . 

. 

288 

58 

37 

10 

393 


8. Income of agricultural labour families as a percentage of National 

Income. 

8.1. The total annual income of all the agricultural labour families in 
the Indian Union could be estimated at Rs. 790 crores. According to the 
final report of the National Income Committee, 1954, the National Income for 
1950-51 was Rs. 9,530 crores. The income of all agricultural labour families 
who foimed 22*7 per cent, of the total number of families, urban and rural, in 
the Indian Union thus accounted for only 8*3 per cent, of the national 
income. 

9. Per-capita Income. 

9.1. Discussions have so far been based on average annual income per 
family. But the size of the family varied from one to another. For a better 
appreciation of the economic position of the family it is, therefore, necessary 
to reduce the family income to a common denominator and to have figures for 
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Income per capita. The per capita income by Zones and important States is 
given in the following statement: 

STATEMENT 8 

Per Capita Income 


Average annual 

Zones Income per 

capita (Ks.) 


North India •••••••••••■ 131 

U. • ••••••••••• 131 

East India . 118 

Bihar 119 

Orissa ••••■••••••• 79 

West Bengal •••*••••«•« 169 

Assam 162 

South India •»••»••••••• 91 

Madras. 87 

Mysore . . . . .. 92 

Travanoore-Coohin. 113 

West India ••••«•*•«••. 91 

Bombay. 88 

Central India . 91 

Madhya Pradesh.. • 87 

Hyderabad . 97 

Madhya Bharat ... 83 

North-West India . 139 

Punjab ....«..**••* 121 

PEPSU • ••••••••••. 176 

Rajasthan ."*3?"'. 137 

All-India.. 104 
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9.2. The average annual income per capita for All-India was Rs. 104. It 
was high in the North and low in the South. While the income per family 
showed some degree of variability, in the South, West and Central Zones the 
per capita income was constant, viz. Rs. 91. It was the highest in 
PEPSU, with an average of Rs. 176 and next highest in Assam and West 
Bengal with an average of Rs. 162 and Rs. 159 respectively. The average for 
Orissa was the lowest, viz. Rs. 79. 

9.3. The per capita income of casual and attached labour families with 
and without land given in the following statement does not generally show 
substantial differences. 


STATEMENT 9. 

Per Capita Income of Casual and Attached Family. 


Census Zones 


Average annual income per capita (Rs.) 


Casual families Attached families 

/- A - 1 /- A -r-N 

With Without With Without 

land land land land 


North India 




131-5 

128-7 

135-9 

141*5 

East India 




114-7 

120-3 

119*3 

112*8 

South India 




06-6 

83-2 

123-6 

82*1 

West India 




78.0 

97-0 

86-2 

129.8 

Central India . 




94-0 

87-0 

92-8 

92-0 

North-West India 




134-6 

119*3 

159*2 

161*1 

All-India 




105-3 

98-3 

106*9 

109*8 


10. Distribution of agricultural labour families according to annual 
income levels in some important States. 

10.1. The preceding discussions related to the average annual income per 
family. Since, as stated by the I. L. 0.* expenditure is a better indicator of the 
level of living than income, the families surveyed were classified by economic 
levels of living according to average annual expenditure per consumption 
unit (vide Chapter VIII.) Even so, the distribution of agricultural labour fami¬ 
lies by levels of income may be of some interest. This is given in the following 
statement for important States. 

*I.L. O. s ‘Method* of family living rtudiet' (1949). 

I Labour/54 8 








STATEMENT 10 

Percentage Distribution of Agricultural Labour Families According 

to Levels of Income. 
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Average 
income per 
family 

(Rs.) 

551 

622 

534 

340 

601 

00 CO 

368 

679 

390 

399 

455 

607 

913 

604 

Rs. 901 
and above 

10-7 

HOCN © 

M ds 6 

PH 

(M O) eb 

rH 

M * 

r-4 

6 6 rb 

17*8 

45-0 

15*2 

Ra. 801 
to 900 

cq 

6 

co ao 9 (N 
iq WOh 

N iH Q«J 

*r os 
oo 

CD —< < 7 * 

6 6 6 
rH 

Rs. 701 
to 800 

9*3 

<n ? «> 

s -« 

9 W 00 

<N{Oh 

CO 
w co 

T 1 T 4 <N 

eo ^ cb 

00 CO op 
646 

i— i —i 

Rs. 601 
to 700 

op 

H 
—H 

1 

I^ONOJ 
6 ^ 6 t> 

-■« l-H 

CO CC ^ 
**2 

5*2 

11-7 

*H CO ^4 
6^6 

®?o 

00 r -1 <M 
—•» »“4 

Rs. SOI 
to 600 

16.9 

® H H 

2 2 6 » 

oo o> 
oo 6 6 

pH 

»£><M 

6 

pH 

8-1 

7-0 

13-6 

t- ^ ^ 

^ ^ 

H HH 

Rs. 401 
to 600 

CD 

<N 

« ^ m ^ 

25 6 w 6 

-H M rt 

13-9 

18-8 

23-3 

13-6 

27-9 

CO CO 03 

6 CO 

rtHn 

»o 00 «p 

•' 6 « 6 
rH 1-4 

Rs. 301 
to 400 

CD 

^ 00 ID h. 

6 6 
HHNrt 

op oo 7 * 

<M W <N 

1-4 T 1 

io 6 

©$ w 

25-7 

25-1 
25-4 

^ us ®? 

6 6 £} 

Rs. 201 
to 300 

rH 

Ol CD x# 
^hoo 

CO 
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11. Per capita income according to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 

and the Indian National Income Committee. 

According to the estimates made by the National Income Committee, the^er 
capita national income was Its. 264 in 1950-51. The per capita income 
( viz . Rs. 104) in the case of agricultural labour families was 40 per cent, 
of the per capita National Income. It must, however, be pointed out that 
the National Income figure covers the entire population, both rural and 
urban, whereas the Agricultural Labour Enquiry figures relate to agricultural 
labour families only. 

12. Per capita Income of Agricultural and Industrial labour family. 

12.1. The per capita income for an agricultural labour family may be 
compared with the per capita income of the industrial labour family. There 
are, however, certain limitations in such comparison. In the absence of 
family budget data relating to industrial labourers near about the period of the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry (1950-51), it is not possible to make any direct 
comparison. However, from available data on the average earnings of industrial 
workers and the size and earning strength of their family, the average per capita 
income could be estimated. The comparative figures are given in State¬ 
ment 11. 


STATEMENT 11 


Per Capita income of Agricultural and Industrial Labour Families 



Annual income per capita in Rs. 

____A_______-_____ 

State 

t - 

Agricultural 

labour 

families 

1950-51 

Industrial 

labour 

family 

I860 

-* 

Percentage of per 
capita ineome of 
agricultural 
labour to indus¬ 
trial labour 

1 

2 

3 

4 


West Bengal 

• 

• 

. . 

160 

268 

59 

Bihar 

• 

• 

• • 

119 

332 

36 

Madliya Pradesh 

• 


• * 

87 

262 

33 

Orissa 

• 

• 

• 

79 

145 

54 

Punjab 

• 

• 

• 

121 

216 

56 

Bombay . 

, 

• 

• • 

88 

368 

24 


Note —Industry figure relates to both perennial and seasonal faotorios oovered by the Payment 
of Wages Act, 1936. An industrial family is one in which the head of the family was 
employed on wages in industry. 

N.B .—The figures in eolumn 3 hare been worked out by multiplying the earnings per factory 
worker under the Payment of Wages Act (Table V)—pages 503-504 of the Indian Labour 
Year Book for 1950-51—by the average number of earners per industrial family and then 
dividing the produot by the average family size as revealed by the family budget enquiries 
eonduoted by the Director, Cost of Living Index Soheme during 1943-45. It is presumed 
that all earners in industrial labour families were factory workers, which may not be true* 


8a 
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12.2. Statement 12 shows the annual income per earner in the two 
sectors—Agriculture and Industry. In spite of certain limitations of the 
figures for income per factory earner, this comparison would be of some interest 
and may be taken for what it is worth. 

STATEMENT 12 

Annual Income per Earner. 



State 



Income per earner 
in an agricultural 
labour family 
1950-51 

Inoome per factory 
earner under the 
Payment of Wages 
Act (for 1950*) 
All Industries 


1 



2 

3 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Bihar . 

m • 


• 

232 

1,057 

Bombay 

• • 



160 

1,073 

Madras . 

• • 



174 

481 

Madhya Pradesh • 

• • 



150 

68$ 

Orissa . 

• • 



179 

457 

Punjab . 

• • 



303 

735 

U* P. . 




367 

880 

West Bengal . 




• . 444 

845 


*Indian Labour Year Booh 1950-51 page 504. 










CHAPTER VIH 

COST AND STANDARD OF LIVINGf 


1. Expenditure. 

1.1 Data on expenditure were collected every morth in respect of each 
sample agricultural labour family for the several items of consumption under 
the following main groups : 

(a) Food ; 

(b) Clothing and footwear, bedding and household requisites; 

(c) Fuel and lighting; 

(d) House-rent and repairs ; 

(e) Services and Miscellaneous ; and 

(/) Ceremonies and functions. 

The value of articles obtained as wages in kind or as perquisites, was taken 
into consideration in recording expenditure. If, however, a part of the kind 
payment was not actually utilised for consumption purposes, that part was 
excluded. Similarly, presents of clothes, etc., on festive occasions were also 
accounted for. In certain areas, meals, tobacco, clothing, etc., were given as 
perquisites. The cost of meals was recorded in the food group and that of 
tobacco and clothing was recorded respectively in the miscellaneous and 
clothing groups. Under the group “Ceremonies and functions*’, expenses on 
marriages, death, ceremonies, festivals, feasts, etc., were recorded. The 
expenses incurred on them were not included under “consumption expenditure” 
but were tabulated separately. Expenditure of a capital nature, if any, was 
excluded from “consumption expenditure”. Interest paid on loans was also 
excluded, as “ interest on personal debts reduces the amount available for 
current consumption expenditure , the debt may, for example, relate to items 
incurred for the maintenance of the level of living in some previous year. 
They do not therefore properly belong with the consumption expenditure, 
which measures the current level of living 

1.2 The income of the agricultural labour families being so meagre, it 
was the necessity to subsist that guided their expenditure and there was hardly 
any problem of preference as regards goods and services on which money should 
be expended. When even the cost of the bare necessities of life could not be 
met from tue meagre income, the labourer had to resort to borrowing, facilities 
for which were also extremely limited owing to his slender resources. It is 
against this background that his standard of living should be viewed. 

2. Consumption expenditure—All-India estimates and zonal variations 

2.1 Tne All-India average annual income per agricultural labour family 
was Rs. 447 and the average annual expenditure Rs. 468, including an average 
expenditure of Rs. 7 incurred on “ceremonies”. There was thus a deficit of 
Rs. 14 due to consumption expenditure alone. An idea of the low level of 
living of the labourers can be had from the fact that out of Rs. 461 spent on 
recurring itoms of expenditure, as much as Rs. 393 or 85*3 per cent was spent 
on food and Rs. 29 ot 6-3 per cent on clothing. Thus 91*6 per cent of the total 
expenditure was spent on food and clothing alone. Even so, food consisted 

fit. is hoped that the discussions under this Chapter would ho if added interest in the 
wake of the recommendations of the United Nations Report on international Definition* and 
Measurement of standards of Living* —«ECN&299 (ISM). 

Methods of Family Living Studies,” 1949, p. 2U 

aoiv 
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mainly of cereals and clothing meant only a loin cloth for the man, a saree 
for the woman and semi-nakedness for the children. The average annual 
expenditure on the rest of his necessities, viz., shelter, fuel and lighting, and 
miscellaneous items like washing soap, medicine, tobacco, liquor, etc., came 
to only Rs. 39 or 8*4 per cent, of the total expenditure. Statement 1 
gives the position in each of the Census Zones. 

2*2 It will be seen that the overall income per family was the 
lowest in South India closely followed by that in the West India Zone. 
However, West India Zone recorded the lowest average annual expenditure, 
viz., Rs. 392 as against Rs. 397 in South India Zone. The deviation from 
the income trend was due to relatively higher expenditure on “Miscellaneous 
and Services’’ group in South India. 

2*3 A similarity in the pattern of average expenditure was also noticed in 
various parts of India. The expenditure pattern on the various consumption 
groups was almost of the same nature in the various parts of India, and the 
six Zones, although the levels of absolute income and expenditure were 
somewhat different. 

2-4 The pattern of expenditure in important States in the different Census 
Zones is indicated in statements 2 and 3. Fuller details aro given in Table 
7 in the Appendix. 

The following features emerge from statement 2 : 

(i) Generally, the average annual expenditure in individual States hovered 

round the level of income though in most cases expenditure exceeded 
income. There was, however, a wide gap between expenditure 
and income in the Punjab and Bihar, and wider still in the Punjab. 

(ii) In East India, income was the highest in West Bengal and lowest 

in Orissa and so was the level of expenditure. 

(iii) In South India, like income, expenditure was the highest in Tra vane pre- 

Cochin. But as between Madras and Mysore, the level of expendi¬ 
ture was much higher in the latter though the size of the family 
was the same in both the States. This, however, meant a relatively 
high deficit budget for a labour family in Mysore. 

(iv) In North-West India, the level of income was more or less similar 

in Punjab and Rajasthan but the expenditure figure in Punjab 
was much higher than the expenditure incurred in Rajasthan, 
presumably due to higher size of the family in the former State. 
Expenditure, like income, was the highest in PEPSU. This was 
the only State where the excess of income over consumption 
expenditure was appreciable. This might be attributed to pre¬ 
ponderance of attached labour families. 

(v) The pattern of expenditure was similar in all the States except Mysore 

and Travancore-Cochin, where the percentage expenditure on 
food was comparatively low and that on ‘Services and Mispella- 
neous’ group relatively high. This does not necessarily mean, 
a better standard of living. These figures reflect the fact that 
in these two States a considerable amount of low priced food 
like ragi in Mysore * and tapioca in Travancore-Cochin were 
consumed. In the miscellaneous group the expenditure was 
mainly on consumption of tobacco and pan-supari. 

* Also refer to the section on Wages and Prices in the Chapter on Wages. 
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STATEMENT 1 

Average Annual Income and Consumption Expenditure op Agricultural Labour Family in Census Zones. 
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, Figures in brackets are percentages to total. 

♦According to Lusk’s co-efficients. 

fMainly influenced bythe high expenditure on this group by attached labour families in PEPSU and Punjab. 



STATEMENT 2 

Consumption Expenditure op Agricultural Labour Family in Maj or States 
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2. Mysore. 3-4 325 37 8 14 45 429 396 

(75-9) (8-7) (1*8) (3-2) (10-4) (100-0) 

3. Travanoore-Coohin .... 3-9 431 21 7 12 69 540 541 

(79-9) (3-9) (1-3) (2-2) (12*7) (100-0) 
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3. Consumption expenditure per consumption unit and its 
dispersion. 

3*1 Whereas the overall expenditure closely followed income, the pattern 
of expenditure was naturally determined largely by the size of the families. 
In as much as the size and composition of the family vary from family to 
family, the total consumption expenditure of the family will not be a true 
index of the level of living. It is necessary for this purpose to reduce the 
family size to a common measure and the usual method is to work out the family 
size in terms of consumption units according to certain available scales. In 
the absence of a consumption scale specially appropriate for agricultural 
labourers or any other similar gToup of labourers in India, Lusk’s co-efficients 
have been used. Thus, the consumption expenditure per consumption 
unit is obtained by dividing the family consumption expenditure by 
the size of the family in terms of the number of consumption units. The 
following statement shows the expenditure per consumption unit: 

STATEMENT 3 


Expenditure per Consumption unit*in the different Zones 









CHART NO. 



SOURCE {AGRICULTURAL LABOUR EHQUI 
C.S.Ot/165/3-l 
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It will be seen from the statement that— 

(i) the average annual expenditure per adult male consumption unit 

for All-India worked out to Rs. 134-9 with a standard deviation of 
Rs. 81*7. The co-efficient of variation was quite hign, about 
61 per cent. This was due to the fact that not only the dispersion 
inside the individual States was considerable, but the averages 
for the different States also varied a good deal. This has been 
further discussed in the section on levels of living ; 

(ii) among the important States, the highest expenditure per consumption 

unit was noticed in Pepsu followed by West Bengal, the respective 
figures being Rs. 212 and Rs. 200. The expenditure recorded 
in Punjab was about Rs. 192 ; 

(iii) the expenditure on food per consumption unit was the highest in 

West Bengal and Assam and next highest in Pepsu though the 
total expenditure per consumption unit was the highest in Pepsu 
and next highest in West Bengal. The high expenditure per 
consumption unit in West Bengal was almost entirely due to con¬ 
sumption of rice, a relatively costly cereal. While the expenditure 
on cereals per consumption unit was Rs. 78 in Pepsu, it was as high 
as Rs. 107 in West Bengal; 

(iv) the expenditure on food was almost the same in the States of Bihar, 

U. P. and Rajasthan, though the total expenditure per consumption 
unit was lower in IT. P. Here too, the reason appears to be the 
lesser proportion of rice amongst the cereals consumed in U. P. 
While the labourer in Bihar took rice, in U. P. he took mainly 
coarser cereals, 

(v) amongst important States, expenditure on food was the lowest in 

Orissa. It was a little higher in Madhya Bharat, Bombay and 
Madras and still higher in Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh. 

4. Consumption expenditure of casual and attached labour families 

4-1 It has already been pointed out in the Chapter on Income that the 
attached labour family earned more than the casual family, that the income 
of the family holding land w r as higher than that of the landless family and 
that the difference in the incomes was of a higher magnitude hi the latter 
two categories of families. Similar trends are, therefore, to be expected in 
expenditure modified by differences in the number of mouths to be fod. The 
details of income and expenditure per casual and attached labour family in the 
various Zones are given in the following statement. 



STATEMENT 4 

Consumption Expenditure of Casual and Attached Labour Families 
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♦In this Zone the sample of attached families was so small that the expenditure pattern indicated by the figures cannot be taken as representative. 
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Expenditure per family and that per consumption unit indicates that the 
casual fatuity had a lower expenditure than that of the attached family in 
the various parts of India. The expenditure closely followed the income 
pattern. The average size of the*family in terms of consumption units was 
almost equal in the case of the two categories of families and as a result the 
expenditure per consumption unit also generally followed the above pattern. 
The position was, however, slightly reversed in North India due to the smaller 
family size of the attached family. 

5. Average expenditure of families with and without land 

5*1 The average expenditure per family with land was generally higher 
than that of the families without land for All-India and in all the Zones with 
the exception of West India. Broadly, as mentioned above, the expenditure 
reflects the difference in income. However, as the size of the fa?nity with land 
was generally larger, the differences in the expenditure per capita or per con¬ 
sumption unit were considerably evened out. In the Western Zone, this 
fact further accentuated the differences. The details in respect of casual 
families with and without land are given in the following statement. Since 
attached families formed only about 10 per cent, of the total agricultural 
labour families covered by the Intensive Family Survey, it was not considered 
necessary to give details about them here. 

STATEMENT 5 


Consumption Expenditure of Casual Agricultural Labour Families 

WITH AND WITHOUT LAND (Rs.) 


Zones 

Number of con¬ 
sumption units 
per family 

Income 

per 

family 

_A_ 

Expenditure per 
family 

Ji. 

Expenditure per 
consumption unit 

With Without 
land land 

f With 

land 

-> t -> 

Without With Without 

land land land 

With 

land 

- 

Without 

land 

North India 

3-8 

31 

618 

502 

614 

500 

161*6 

160*4 

East India 

3-7 

3-2 

539 

469 

555 

505 

151*3 

161*6 

South India 

3-8 

3*1 

449 

316 

447 

346 

121*0 

113*3 

West India 

3-6 

3*2 

351 

388 

335 

398 

94*8 

126*2 

Central India 

41 

3*4 

470 

374 

472 

390 

119*1 

115*1 

North-West India 

4*0 

3*5 

673 

525 

685 

575 

178*6 

171*2 

All-India 

3*8 

3*2 

495 

393 

499 

417 

134*9 

133*1 
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6. Expenditure on different consumption groups 

6*1 The preceding discussions related to the level of over-all expenditure 
of different categories of agricultural labour families. The content of living 
as revealed by the pattern of expenditure^ discussed below. 

FOOD 

6-2 Expenditure in the different Zones .—An agricultural labour family 
spent annually a sum of Rs. 393 on food. This represented 85*3 
per cent, of the total annual average expenditure on consumptor items, 
a very high figure indicating the poverty of the labour families. The annual 
expenditure came to Rs. 91*4 per capita or Rs. 112*3 per consumption unit. 
The monthly expenditure on food, therefore, worked out to Rs. 7*6 per capita 
or Rs. 9*4 per consumption unit. The Zonal and All-India figures are given 
below. Fuller details are given in Table 8 in the Appendix. 

STATEMENT 6 


Expenditure per capita and per Consumption Unit on Food 


Census Zones 

Annual expenditure (in Rs.) on food per 

t - 1 ■ - 

Family Capita Consumption 

unit 

North India. 


464 

110-5 

136-5 

East India .. 


464 

107-9 

132-6 

South India. 


323 

76-9 

95-0 

West India ....... 


327 

76-0 

96-2 

Central India ...... 


374 

81-3 

101*1 

North-West India. 


571 

121-5 

154-3 

All-India 


393 

91-4 

112-3 


The expenditure per consumption unit on food was the least in South India 
closely followed by that in West India and Central India. It was the 
highest in North-West India and quite high in North India and East India. 
The expenditure per consumption unit on food thus followed the same trend 
as the overall income and expenditure per consumption unit. The following 
statement shows the position obtaining in important States in the six Census 
Zones:— 


STATEMENT 7 

Average Annual Expenditure on Food (Rs.) 


Zones and States 


Per Capita Per consumption 
unit 


North India — 
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STATEMENT 7— contd. 

Average Annual Expenditure on Food (Rs.)— contd. 


Zones and States Per Capita Per consump¬ 

tion unit 


East India — 


West Bengal . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

139-2 

169*7 

Bihar . . . 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

114-7 

143-3 

Orissa . 

• 

. 

• 

. 

e 

. 

65-3 

80-3 

Assam . • • 

. 

• 

• 


• 

. 

135-5 

167*1 

South India — 

Madras . 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

74-3 

91*8 

Travancore-Coohin . 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

89-8 

110*5 

Mysore . 

West India — 

• 

• 

• 

* 

a 

- 

75-6 

95*6 

Bombay 

• 

• 

a 

. 

. 

• 

73-6 

90*9 

Central India — 

Madhya Pradesh . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

81*3 

101*7 

Hyderabad . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

86-0 

103*6 

Madhya Bharat 

• 

• 

• 

- 

• 

• 

63*3 

84*4 

North‘West India — 

Punjab . 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

. 

122-2 

152-8 

PEE'SU 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

132*1 

163*6 

Rajasthan 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

111-6 

144-4 


A proper appreciation of the expenditure on food and the zonal variations 
would require an analysis of the dietary habits of the agricultural labourers. 
This is given in the following paragraph : 

7. Diet of agricultural labourers 

7*1 The diet of the workers consisted mainly of either boiled rice or 
chapatis made of wheat or millet or other cereals locally grown, 
supplemented by a little of pulses or vegetables. Some amount of fish 
was consumed in the riverine areas. The consumption of milk and milk 
products was almost negligible except in some Statos in the North and North- 
West’Zones. The broad regional differences are briefly indicated below. 

(i) North India .—The agricultural labour families generally took sattu, 
gw and chabena (parched gram soaked in water) during day time, and dal 
and chapati in the evening. They also consumed a small quantity of rice 
and vegetables. 
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(ii) East India. —The labourers took two to three meals a day consisting 
mainly of rice, dal, vegetables and fish. The mcming meal generally consisted 
of cold rice soaked in water. The principal meal was the one taken in the 
night. Ckapatis, sattu and sweet potato (as a supplement to cereals) were 
also consumed during the slack season in Bihar. 

Fish and vegetables were often taken in Assam and 'West Bengal. The 
aboriginals in Bihar, Orissa and Assam were accustomed to take some amount 
of meat. 

(iii) South India. —Rice was the staple article of consumption but during 
the slack season cheaper cereals like ragi, cholam. cumbu and sometimes ground¬ 
nuts were consumed. Ragi was an important item of consumption in Mysore 
and tapioca in Travancore. Mushrooms collected from neighbouring forests 
were consumed to a great extent in certain parts of Travancore-Cochin. Fish 
and coconut were consumed in the coastal regions. Other items of consump¬ 
tion were vegetables and pulses. The labourers also took some tea and coffee 
with jaggery added to it. The principal meal was the one taken during the 
night. 

(iv) West India. —The labourers took millet bread in some parts and rice 
and ragi with dal in others. Some vegetables were also consumed. 

(v) Central India .—The main food of the labour families consisted of 
millet bread and pulses. Kanji (gruel) was taken in some parts of Madhya 
Pradesh and Hyderabad. Vegetables were a luxury but mangoes, bananas, 
etc., were consumed to some extent during the season. Mahua (a kind of 
jungle fruit) formed an important food in some parts of Vindhya Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Madhya Bharat. 

(vi) North-West India. —Labourers took chapatis made of wheat or millets 
with salt or gur,m\\k and curd. They consumed pulses and vegetables occa¬ 
sionally. Vegetable curry, however, formed an important dish in Pepsu 
and rabri * substantial breakfast in Rajasthan. In hilly States like Jammu 
and Kashmir, the food habits were somewhat different. The breakfast con¬ 
sisted of salted tea and Jculcha f, while the mid-day and night meals consisted 
of rice taken with vegetables, meat or fish. 

8. Expenditure incurred on the different sub-groups of the food group 

8-1 Consumption of cereals. —Table 8 in the Appendix gives the break-up 
of the expenditure on the food group. A sum of Rs. 282 representing 71*9 
per cent, of the food budget was spent, on an average, on cereals alone. This 
amount does not, however, include the value of cereals contained in the food 
supplied by the employers as perquisites. A major portion of the expenditure 
shown under the col. “others” in Table 8 represents the value of food perquisites. 
The value of cereals contained in food perquisites per family could be estimated 
at about Rs. 28-8 per year, i.e., 7-3 per cent, of the total food expenditure. 
It can, therefore, be stated that 79*2 (71*9 plus 7*3) per cent, of the food budget 
of an agricultural labour family was spent on cereals alone. The re maining 
20*8 per cent, of the expenditure was spent over a number of items, 
important amongst which were pulses, spices and edible oil accounting for 
about 10 per cent, of the food budget. Another 5 per cent, was accounted for 
by gur and sugar, vegetables, meat, fish and eggs, etc. 

* It it a local preparation of boiled bajra mixed with tun', with gw* or salt. 

t A specially prepared bread. 
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8*2 Variation in the expenditure on cereals .—The zonal details of the 
expenditure on cereals are given below. 

STATEMENT 8 
Expenditure on cereals (Rs.) 


Zones 




Annual 
expenditure 
on cereals 

Value of 
cereals in 
perquisites* 

Total 

expenditure 
on cereals 

1 




2 

3 

4 

North India .... 

. 

. 

• 

338-5 

21-8 

369-3 





(72-9) 

(4-7) 

(77-6) 

East India .... 

. 

. 

• 

343-5 

42-8 

386-3 





(740) 

(0*2) 

(83-2) 

South India .... 

. 

. 

. 

223-7 

28-2 

251-9 





(69-2) 

(8-7) 

(77-9) 

West India .... 

• 

. 

. 

191-8 

26-7 

218-5 





(58-6) 

(8-2) 

(66-8) 

Central India 

• 

• 

• 

290-6 

8-9 

299-5 





(77-6) 

(2-4) 

(80-0) 

North-West India . . • 

. 

• 

• 

363-8 

48-8 

412-6 





(63-7) 

(8-5) 

(72-2) 

All-India 

• 

• 

• 

. 282-4 

28-8 

311*2 





(71-9) 

(7-3) 

(79-2) 

* Estimated. 


Note :—Figures in brackets are percentages to total expenditure on food. 

The figures in col. 4 give the expenditure on cereals inclusive of that on 
the cereals contained in food perquisites (Col. 3). Here it is noticed that the 
highest expenditure was recorded in North-West India, followed in that order by 
Bast, North, Central, South and West India. It has already been explained 
that the overall expenditure in South was slightly higher than that in West 
India; the same order is reflected here. However, East India takes 
precedence over North India in the matter of expenditure on cereals unlike 
overall expenditure per family. This appears to be due to slightly higher 
family size (in consumption units) in East India and also to the fact that 
while in East India rice which is a costly cereal was mainly consumed, in North 
India coarser cereals formed the major part of the diet. This is evident 
1 Labour/54 0 
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from the statement below which gives cereal consumption, excluding 
cereal content of perquisites. 


STATEMENT- 9 


Consumption of Rice, Wheat and other cereals 


Zones 

1 

Size of the 
family in 
consump¬ 
tion units 

2 

Percentage 
of family 
expendi¬ 
ture on 
cereals to 
total 
expendi¬ 
ture on 
food 

3 

Consumption of cereals per consumption 
unitf per day in ozs. 

. . _ _ _ JL 

t - 

Finer cereals 

_A_ 

Coarser 
cereals ♦ 

6 

Total 1 

7 

r - 

Rice 

4 

Wheat' 

5 

North India 

3-4 

77-6 

1-8 

20 

19*5 

23-3 

East India 

3*5 

83-2 

14-2 

0-3 

5-5 

20-0 

South India 

. 3-4 

77-9 

7*6 

neg. 

7*9 

15*5 

West India 

3-4 

60-8 

1-3 

1-2 

13-0 

10*1 

Central India . 

3-7 

800 

5-2 

10 

12-0 

18*8 

North-West India 

. 3-7 

72*2 

0-8 

7*9 

15*4 

24-1 

All-India . 

. 3-5 


7*9 

* 0-8 

9-7 

18*4 


* Includes gram, barley, bajra , jowar, ragi, etc. 
t Excludes cereal content of perquisites. 


It has been stated already (cf. paragraph 5 of Chapter II), that while 
wheat is grown in North-West and North India, rice is the predominant 
crop of East and South India. In South India, a considerable proportion 
of the area is also under millets, whereas West and Central India are mostly 
millet Zones. The above statement shows that the consumption of coarser 
cereals was quite considerable in all the Zones except East India. In fact it 
formed about 84 per cent, of the total intake of cereals in both North and 
West India, 67 and 64 per cent, respectively in Central and North-West 
India and 51 per cent, in South India. In East India, it was of the order of 
only 27 per cent. The consumption of rice formed more than 70 per cent, 
in East India, 49 per cent, in South and 28 per cent, in Central India. Simi¬ 
larly, the consumption of wheat formed about 33 per cent, of the total 
intake of cereals in North-West India. It would thus be seen that there is 
some relation between the consumption of cereals and the crop pattern in 
the different Zones. 

8*3 Apart from East India, the high percentage expenditure in Central 
India was mainly due to the relatively large size of the family and the larger 
consumption of rice. Similarly the low percentage expenditure on cereals 
in West India may be attributed to consumption of a high proportion of 
coarser (and therefore less costly) cereals. 
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8-4 The important cereals, other than rice and wheat, consumed in some 
of the major States in different Zones are listed below. 

I. North India — 


U. P. . 


II. East India — 

1. Bihar 

2. Orissa 

3. West Bengal . 

III. South India — 

1. Madras . 

2. Mysore . 

3. Travaneore-Coohin 


Gojai, Janakari , peas, barley, bajra, juar, maize, gram, 
bijhar, etc . 

KJtesari, maize, oats, barley, peas, gram, etc. 

Jowar, icodo, kosala :, ragi , etc* 

Maize, khesari, etc . 


Ragi, cutnbu, varagu, sugja, cholam, eamai, comber , e/e. 

Jo/a, sane, 6ajra, nanena f koala , efc. 

Consumption of cereals was supplemented by tapioca* 


IV. Wee/ /ndfo— 

Bombay . 

V. Central India — 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

2. Hyderabad 

3. Madhya Bharat 

VI. AV/A-We*/ india— 

1. Punjab . 

2. Pepsu 

3. Rajasthan 


Jowar , bajra, nagoli (ragi), millet, nauna , e/c. 


Gram, jVar, kodo-kutki, maize, birrah, sawan etc . 

Jowar, Maize, mung, gram, ra£t, arA*a, kangni , e/c. 

Barley, jawar, bajra , Jfcodo, maize, bean, earn*', kultha, etc . 


Gram, maize, jowar, bajra, barley, e/c. 

Maize, bajra , gram, e/c. 

Gram, maize, ftajra, jowar, barley, kangni, or fcuar 
Arodra, e/c. 


Here it may be pointed out that in certain areas pulses were used as cereals 
for the preparation of sa/Ziz or chapati. The most common item used in 
various parts of India for such purpose was gram. 


Intake of cereals 

9*1 As stated already, the quantities given above in statement 9 do not 
include those given as perquisites. The following statement gives the 
consumption of cereals in the six Census Zones per consumption unit and 
per capita per day, inclusive of cereals contained in food perquisites : 


STATEMENT 10 


Consumption of Cereals (In Ounces) Per Day 


Per consumption unit per day Per capita per day 


Zones 

r 

Quantity 

consumed 

- K -— v 

Cereal Total 

content of cereals 
perquisites consumed 

Quantity 

oonsumed 

-A-— 

Cereal Total 

content of cereals 
perquisites consumed 

North India 

23-3 

15 

24*8 

19-0 

1-2 

20*2 

East India 

20-0 

2*5 

22-5 

16*0 

20 

180 

South India 

15-5 

2*0 

17*5 

12*5 

1-6 

141 

'West India 

161 

2*2 

18*3 

12*9 

1-7 

14*6 

Central India . 

18-8 

0*6 

19*4 

15-0 

0*3 

15*3 

North-West India . 

241 

3*2 

27*3 

191 

2*5 

21*6 

All-India . 

18*4 

1-9 

20-3 

14*8 

1*5 

16*3 
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9*2 In an agricultural labour family, the average intake of cereals inclusive 
of cereal content of perquisites per consumption unit per day worked out 
to 20*3 ozs., as against 16 ozs. of cereals allowed to a manual worker 
under rationing and 14 ozs, prescribed by the nutrition experts* in a 
“balanced” diet. 

9-3 The total intake of cereals in different Zones followed the income and 
expenditure trends. The consumption was 17*5 ozs. in South India and 
18*3 and 19*4 ozs in West and Central India respectively. It was much 
higher in East, North and North-West India and varied from 23 to 27 ozs. 
It is indeed striking that consumption of cereals should be higher in zones 
having higher income per family. Families which are relatively better off 
can generally afford to go in for better quality and more nutritive items of food 
and as such one would expect them to consume less of cereals. That it is 
not so, would seem to suggest a level of living with an unsatisfied demand 
even for the basic requirements, viz, the cereals. With higher income, 
the labour families, therefore, went in for more cereals rather than for 
other food items. This point has been discussed further in the section on 
“ Economic Levels of Living ” as this phenomenon was found to exist 
also amongst families in the different levels of expenditure within each State. 
The daily intake of cereals per consumption unit and per capita in important 
States is indicated in the following statement. 

STATEMENT 11 


Quantity of cereals consumed (in ounces) per day 


States according to Census 
Zones 

1 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 


r -—— y 

Quantity Cereal Total 

consumed content of quantity 
perquisites consumed 

2 3 4 

Quantity Cereal Total 

consumed content of quantity 
perquisites consumed 
5 6 7 

North India — 







Uttar Pradesh . 

23-3 

1*5 

24*8 

19*0 

1-2 

20*2 

East India — 

- 






1. Bihar . 

10-5 

21 

21*6 

15*5 

1*7 

17*2 

2. Orissa . 

20*7 

0*9 

21*6 

16-7 

0*7 

17*4 

3. West Bengal 

20-1 

4*4 

24*5 

16-4 

3*6 

20*0 

4. Assam . 

22*8 

4*1 

26*9 

18*4 

3*3 

21*7 

South India — 







1. Madras 

15-9 

1*5 

17*4 

13*0 

1*2 

14*2 

2. Mysore 

17-8 

2*7 

20-5 

14*4 

2*2 

16*6 

3. Travancore-Cochin 

10-8** 

4*5 

16*3 

8*7* 

3*6 

12*2 

West India — 







Bombay 

15-9 

2*2 

18*1 

12*6 

1*0 

13*6 

Central India — 







1. Madhya Pradesh . 

19-5 

0-3 

19*8 

15*5 

0*2 

15*7 

2. Madhya Bharat 

20-7 

0*4 

21*1 

15*6 

0*3 

15*9 

3. Hyderabad . 

16-8 

0*8 

17*6 

13*6 

0*5 

14*1 

North-West India — 







I. Rajasthan 

27-7 

1*4 

29*1 

21*6 

1*1 

22*7 

2. Punjab 

22-0 

3*2 

25*2 

17*5 

2*6 

20*1 

3. PEPSU 

21*0 

5*1 

26*1 

16*8 

4*1 

20-9 

All-India. 

18-4 

1*9 

20*3 

14*8 

1*5 

16-3 


* Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian Research Fund Association. 
♦♦Does not include Tapioca which is oonsumed oonsiderablv. 
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to. Intake of Cereals per capita per day according to Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry (A.L.E.), National Sample Survey (N.S.S.) and 
Indian Council of Medical Research (I.C.M.R.) Studies. 

10*1 A large number of diet studies have been made in India, and a 
report on the subject was published in 1951 by the I. C. M. R. bringing 
out the results of 841 type studies. Of these, 338 relate to families 
comparable with the Indian National Sample Survey (1949-50). It 
would be of interest to compare theso results with those of the A. L. E. 
in so far as consumption of foodgrains in some major states is concerned 
Commenting upon the results of the diet survey, the N. S. S. report observes 
that the consumption of foodgrains in rural areas has practically remained 
the same before and after the introduction of food rationing. In urban areas 
on the other hand, the intake of foodgrains by working class families has 
fallen appreciably due to the introduction of food rationing in 1944. The 
following statement gives details :— 

STATEMENT 12 

Consumption op poodgrains by I. C. M. R. studies, national sample 

SURVEY (FIRST ROUND) AND AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Average consumption in ounces per day per capita 

t - A -1 

State Agricultural Labour Families (A.L.E.) 

All rural ,-*- x 

families Excluding Perquisites Total 
I.C.M.R.* N. S. S.f perquisites. 


Assam . 

• 

1504 

19*96 

18*4 

3*3 

21*7 

Bihar 


1517 

18*75 

15*5 

1*7 

17*2 

Orissa . . . 


16*70 

19*93 

16*7 

0*7 

17*4 

Madras . 

• 

13*88 

14*58 

13*0 

1*2 

14*2 

Hyderabad 


14*65 

15*47 

13*6 

0*5 

14*1 

Bombay . 


13*54 

14*32 

12*6 

1*0 

13*6 

Madhya Pradesh 

. 

22*41 

17*11 

16*5 

0*2 

15*7 

West Bengal . 


19*08 

17*28 

16*4 

3*6 

20*0 


* Conversion factor = 0*75 (Page 70 of N. S. S. Report). Refer only to selected families, 
f National Sample Survey—General Report No. 1, December 1952, (pago 26). 


11. Expenditure on food items other than cereals. 

11*1 Next to cereals which accounted for about four-fifth of the expen¬ 
diture on food, other important items were pulses, spices and edible oil. The 
details of expenditure on these items of consumption are given in the state¬ 
ment below. 







STATEMENT 13 

AGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY ON PULSES, SPICES, EDIBLE OIL, MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS, ETC, 
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11*2 Pulses. —Ad agricultural labour family spent, on an average, Rs. 19 
or 4-7 per cent of the total food budget on pulses per annum. The average 
amount spent was the lowest in South India, while that spent in East and 
North-West India was near about the All-India average but that spent in 
North India, Central India and West India was higher, particularly the 
average for North India where the percentage expenditure on pulses to total 
expenditure on food was of the order of 11 per cent. The following statement 
gives the expenditure incurred on pulses in the important States in the different 
Zones: 

STATEMENT 14 


Average expenditure on pulses per family 



Zone 



Expenditure per family on pulses 

t --- A -* 

Actual Percentage to 

total expenditure 
on food 

North India — 





Rs. 


Uttar Pradesh . 

. 

• • 

. 

• 

49-0 

10*6 

East India — 







Bihar 

• • • 

• • 



21-9 

4*2 

Orissa 

• • • 

• • 


• 

7*9 

2*8 

West Bengal 

• . • 

# . 


• 

13*0 

2*4 

Assam . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

14*5 

2-9 

South India — 







Madras 

• • ■ 

9 * 

# 


9*4 

3*0 

Mysore 

• « • 

• • 



19*6 

6*0 

Travancore-Cochin 

• 

• « 

• 

• 

2*0 

0*5 

West India — 







Bombay . 

• • • 

• a 


# 

20*0 

6*5 

Saurashtra 

. 

m • 

• 

• 

14*6 

3*1 

Central India — 







Madhya Pradesh 

• • • 

• • 


# 

33-0 

9*0 

Madhya Bharat 

• • • 

• a 

* 


28*4 

9*4 

Hyderabad 

. 

• • 

• 

• 

11*8 

2*9 

North-West India — 







Rajasthan 

• • • 

# # 

# 


18*1 

3*7 

Punjab 

• • • 

, * 

# 

# 

17-7 

2*9 

PEPSU . 

. 

• 

• 

• 

18*8 

2*7 

All-India 

. 

• 

• 

• 

18*6 

4*7 


11*3 Apart from U. P., the expenditure on pulses was relatively hig h 
in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat and Mysore. The consumption 
of pulses per capita per day for All-India was of the order of only 0-9 oz. or 
1*1 ozs. per consumption unit. The corresponding zonal figures were 
extremely low in South India, while in all other Zones it was nearabout the 
All-India average. However, in North India (Uttar Pradesh) consumption 
of pulses was 2*3 ozs. per capita and 2*8 ozs. per consumption unit respectively. 
This was mainly due to the relatively high production of pulses. It may be 
pointed out that according to nutrition experts the quantum of pulses in a 
balanced diet should be 3 ozs. per day per consumption unit. The following 
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statement gives the consumption of pnlses in ozs. in important States in 
the six Census Zones : 

STATEMENT 15 


Quantity of pulses consumed per day 


States according to 
Census Zones 







Per consumption 
unit (in ozs.) 

Per capita 
(in ozs«) 

North India 







2-8 

2-3 

Uttar Pradesh 



• 




2-8 

2-3 

East India 







1-0 

0-8 

1. Bihar 







M 

M 

2. Orissa 







0-6 

0-5 

3. West Bengal 







0-6 

0-5 

4. Assam 







0-7 

0*6 

South India 







0-5 

0-4 

1. Madras 







0-5 

0-4 

2. Mysore 







1*0 

0-8 

3. Travancore-Coohin 







0-3 

0-2 

West India 







1-0 

0-9 

1. Bombay . 







M 

0-7 

2. Saurashtra 







0-7 

0-6 

Central India . 







1-4 

M 

1. Madhya Pradesh 







2-1 

1-0 

2. Madhya Bharat . 







1-8 

1-3 

3. Hyderabad 







0-5 

0-4 

North-West India 







1-2 

10 

1. Rajasthan 







1-6 

1-2 

2. Punjab 







M 

0*9 

3. PEPSU . 







0*9 

0-7 

All-India 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


0-9 


The per capita consumption of pulses per day was more than one ounce 
in U., P., Bihar Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat and about 
1 oz. in Punjab, Mysore and Bombay. It was lower than this in all other 
States, and even less than half an ounce in Travancore-Cochin. 

11.4. Edible oil .—Mustard oil was commonly used for cooking in the 
North and til and goundnut oil in the South. The consumption of oil was 
meagre and the annual average expenditure was Rs. 10-9 per family. The 
consumption of edible oil was relatively low in South and North-West India. 
In the latter Zone, however, there was some consumption of ghee 
and this compensated the low intake of edible oil. 

11*5 Milk and milk products .—The consumption of milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts including ghee was to an appreciable extent only in Punjab and Pepsu 
where the percentage expenditure on this group to total expenditure on food 
worked out to 14 and 13 respectively. The next State in order of importance 
was Madhya Bharat where the percentage expenditure was 3-6 followed by 
Bombay where it was 1*6. Everywhere else consumption of milk and milk 
products was negligible. In Punjab and Pepsu in a number of cases, the 
agricultural labour families owned milch cattle. The following statement 
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shows the percentage expenditure on ' edible oil ’ and ' milk and milk pro¬ 
ducts ’ in important States. 


STATEMENT 16 


Percentage expenditure per family on edible oil and milk and 

MILK PRODUCTS 




Edible Oil 

.... A 

Milk and Milk Products 

A 

States 

and 

Zones 

I 

r - ■“ 

Actual 

2 

■» 

Percentage Expendi¬ 
ture to total 
expenditure 
on food 

3 

i - 

Actual 

4 

-» 

Percentage Expendi¬ 
ture to total 
expenditure 
on food 

5 


Rs. 


Rs. 


North India — 

Uttar Pradesh 

11 

2-4 

6 

1-2 

East India-— 

West Bengal 

20 

3*7 

1 

0-2 

Bihar . 

12 

2-3 

1 

0-2 

Assam 

12 

2-4 

3 

0-6 

Orissa . , 

7 

2-5 

1 

0-4 

South India — 

Madras 

9 

2-9 

1 

0*3 

Mysore . , 

4 

1-2 

l 

0*3 

West India — 

Bombay 

13 

4-2 

5 

1-6 

Central India — 

Madhya Pradesh . 

12 

3-3 

2 

0-5 

Madhya Bharat . 

11 

3-6 

11 

3-6 

Hyderabad . 

. 13 

3-2 

0-5 

0-1 

North-West India — 

Rajasthan . 

9 

1-8 

3 

0-6 

Punjab 

9 

1-5 

88 

14-4 

PEPSU 

8 

1-2 

91 

13-2 

AllJndia . 

11 

2-8 

3 

0-9 


11-6 Vegetables .—The labour families were so poor that they could not 
generally afford to purchase vegetables. They mostly consumed what¬ 
ever they produced in the backyard and could get free from the employers. 
The annual expenditure was only Rs. 4-8 per family. 

11*7 Qur and Sugar .—On gur and sugar, which are importart for the 
maintenance of body heat since they contain carbohydrates, the expenditure 
was Rs. 6*2 per year for All-India, In North-West and West India, 
the expenditure on these items was considerable, viz., Rs. 26*9 and Rs. 20*7 
respectively. 

11*8 Meat, fish, and eggs .—The annual expenditure per family worked 
out to Rs. 6*6 or 1*7 per cent of the total expenditure on food. The consump¬ 
tion of flesh food was rare except in Assam, West Bengal and in South India* 
where fish was a popular item of diet. Generally, the labour families did not 
purchase fish but caught it from the nearby ponds, rivers, etc. 


* 4t There might be an impression existing in certain parts of India that people of Madras 
State are preponder&tingly vegetarian by conviction, yet in the record of the families surveyed, 
and which incidentally covered a very largo part of that State, only 11 per cent* of the families 
did not oonsume any flesh food”. I. C. M. R .—Results of Diet Surveys, Paper No. 25, 1953. 
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11*9 Spices .—The above discussion shows that in the various parts of 
India, the diet of an agricultural labourer not only lacked in protective food 
but also in variety, taste and colour. Everywhere his main food was cereals. 
He, therefore, tried to make his monotonous meals a little spicy, hence the 
importance of spices in a working class budget. The average annual 
expenditure on spices came to Rs. 11*3 (2*9 per cent, of the expenditure 
on food) which exceeded the amount spent on any item in the food group 
other than cereals and pulses. The expenditure on spices was relatively high 
in Central India, West India and South India. The following statement 
gives the percentage expenditure on spices to total expenditure on food: 

STATEMENT 17 

Percentage expenditure on spices 


Percentage to 

Census Zones and States total expendi¬ 

ture on food 

North India . 1*3 

Uttar Pradesh. 1*3 

East India . 1*6 

West Bengal. 2*1> 

Bihar. 1*1 

Assam. 1-2“ 

Orissa. 1 *9 

South India . . . • 3*® 

Madras. 3*7 

Mysore. 4*4 

Travancore-Cochin.. 2*2' 

West India . 4*5 

Bombay. 4*5 

Central India .* 4*5 

Madhya Pradesh. 4*1 

Madhya Bharat.. 4*$ 

Hyderabad. G'O 

North-West India . 1*9 

Rajasthan. «... 2*6 

Punjab.. 1*7 

PEP8U. 1*4 


All-India 


2*9 
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The percentage expenditure on spices was the highest in Hyderabad (6-0). 
The expenditure on this item was considerable also in Bombay (4-8), Mysore 
(4*4), Madhya Bharat (4*3), Madhya Pradesh (4*1) and Madras (3-7). 

12. Clothing and Footwear. 

12.1. Clothing, footwear, bedding and household requisites are also im¬ 
portant elements in the level of living. These are, however, significantly 
affected by climate, tradition and social environment specially in a country 
like India where there are considerable variations between the different Zones. 
Thus, the need for protective clothing like woollen cloth, a turban or foot¬ 
wear may not be as great in East India, which has an equable climate, as in 
the Zones where there are extremes of temperature as in North-West and North 
India. Having spent on food 85*3 per cent of the total expenditure, a labour 
family could hardly spend any considerable amount on clothing and footwear, 
or for that matter on any other consumption group. The average annual 
expenditure on clothing and footwear group came to Rs. 29 which 
accounted for 6*3 per cent of the total consumption expenditure. With 
this amount, a labour family could afford to have only a dhoti or a pyjama 
and a Kurta for an adult male and a saree for a woman. Children were mostly 
to be found in semi-naked condition, especially during the summer. Footwear 
was used only in certain areas and there too the expenditure per family was 
insignificant. 

12.2. Clothing habits in the different Zones.—. -The clothing habits obtaining 
in the different Zones are discussed below. 

(i) North India. —For an adult male, a pair of dhoti and a small piece of 
cloth and for a woman two saris and two lahangas * were considered enough 
for a year. Children often remained naked during the summer and rainy 
seasons; in winter they put on a coarse cotton shirt. Generally speaking, children 
and women were without any foot-wear while some of the adult males had a 
pair of shoes which they used very sparingly. A family was found to spend, 
on an average, a sum of Rs. 43 or 7*8 per cent of the total expenditure per 
year on itemB like dhoti, saree, blouse and in some parts on footwear and 
dupattaf. 

(ii) East India. —A man’s dress consisted of a fatua% and a short dhoti 
or a napkin. A woman was dressed in a saree and a blouse. A child some¬ 
times had a frock or knickers. During the enquiry, the main items of ex¬ 
penditure were found to be dhoti, napkin, shirt, saree and blouse. Expen¬ 
diture on children’s clothing like knickers and frocks was recorded in some 
parts of West Bengal and Assam only. Some expenditure on footwear was 
recorded in the northern parts of West Bengal. The annual expenditure on 
clothing in this Zone was Rs. 26 or 4*9 per cent of the total expenditure. 

(iii) Smith India. —The agricultural labourer wore a dhoti of about 2 
yards in length and used a towel for covering his head. Use of shirt was 
noticed only when he attended some festivals. Women used a saree, 5 
or 6 yards in length, and a blouse. Children were often almost naked. The 
annual expenditure of a family on clothing was Rs. 27 or 6*8 per cent of total 
expenditure. A little amount was spent on knickers, shirts and bangles in 
some parts of Madras. 


•Skirt, 
t A thin scarf. 

} A half-sleeved vest. 
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(iv) West India. —The usual dress was a dhoti and a shirt for the man and 
a saree and a blouse for the woman. The expentidure on footwear was found 
to be a common feature in Bombay. Expenditure on blankets and frocks 
was also recorded in some parts of this State. The average annual expendi¬ 
ture per family in this Zone was Rs. 34 or 8-7 per cent of total expenditure. 

(v) Central India. — Dhoti, shirt and turban for men and saree and ‘ choli ’ 
for women were common. In States like Madhya Pradesh and Vindbya 
Pradesh, women were also found to wear salwar, ghagra and Lahangas 
which required a lot of cloth and were sometimes expensive. Footwear was 
also a common feature in almost all important States except Hyderabad. 
The annual expenditure per family in this Zone was Rs. 26 accounting for 
6*1 per cent, of the total expenditure. 

(vi) North-West India .—A man’s dress consisted of dhoti, turban and 
Kurta and a woman’s dress of saree, blouse and dupatta. The dress was 
slightly different in the Punjab where the woman was to be found in salwar, 
kamij and dupatta and the man in pyjama. In all the important States, some 
expenditure was incurred on footwear. Clothing habits were different in 
Jammu and Kashmir where during severe winter the labourers were com¬ 
pelled to put on woollen garments and cover themselves with thick local 
blankets. The annual expenditure per family was Rs. 52 or 7*7 per cent, 
of the total expenditure. This was the highest zonal figure recorded in 
India. 

13. Fuel and lighting. 

13.1. Labour families generally cooked their meals with the help of 
firewood and twigs collected locally. Dry leaves and straw and some¬ 
times cowdung cakes were also used as fuel. The labourers did not incur 
any expenditure on these items of fuel. They occasionally bought a 
bottle of kerosene oil or a match box for lighting purposes. Only the flicker 
of an indigenous lamp lit the dwelling of the labour family. Sometimes the 
fire from the oven or that from twigs and logs for warming up the family 
during the winter would serve the purpose of lighting. The average annual 
expenditure per family was, therefore, as low as Rs. 5 which accounted for 
only 1*1 per cent of the total expenditure. There was little variation in the 
percentage expenditure incurred on this group in the different Zones. 

14. Housing. 

14.1. Housing is an important component in the level of living. Detailed 
information on housing of all rural families was collected during the General 
Family Survey and the results are given in the report on the same.* The 
housing of agricultural labourers was far from satisfactory. They mostly 
lived in small Kachaf houses with mud walls and thatched roofs. 

14.2. Broadly, the rooms and houses of agricultural labour families 
were generally smaller than those of the other categories of rural families. 
The houses occupied by agricultural labour families were usually more con¬ 
gested than those of other categories of families in the village. The following 

* Rural Man-Power and Occupational Structure. 

t Pucca houses are those the walls of which are built of bricks and stones with lime and 
mortar. 0 ther houses are Kacha. 
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statement shows the number of persons per room in some important States 
in the six Census Zones: 


STATEMENT 18 
Number of persons per room 



States 





Agricultural 

labour 

families 

All 

rural 

families 

North India — 










U. P. 

• 

« 

# 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2-0 

1-7 

East India — 










Bihar 



a 


• 

* 


2*5 

2-0 

Assam 


• 

a 


• 

m 


1-8 

2*3 

Orissa 

• 


• 


• 

• 

• 

2-2 

1*8 

West Bengal 

• 

• 

• 


• 


• 

3*6 

3*6 

South India — 










Madras . • • 

• 

• 

• 


• 


a 

3-2 

2*6 

Mysore 

• 

• 

• 





31 

2*9 

Travancore-Cochin • 

• 


r 





2*6 

2*1 

West India — 










Bombay . . • 

• 

• 

m 


• 



31 

3*0 

Central India — 










Madhya Pradesh • 

• 

# 

• 

• 

• 



3*3 

30 

Madhya Bharat . 

• 

# 

• 

• 

• 



3*2 

2*4 

Hyderabad 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 



3*2 

2*7 

North-West India — 










Rajasthan . 

• 

■ • 

• 

• 




2*1 

1*9 

Punjab 

• 

• 


• 


• 


3*1 

2*4 

PEPSU . 

* 

• 




• 


3*1 

21 


14.3. The General Family Survey revealed that 90*2 per cent, of the labour 
families lived in self-owned houses, 7*9 per cent, in rent-free houses, and only 
1*9 per cent in rented houses. It was only in Bombay and Assam that the 
percentage of rented houses occupied by agricultural labour families varied 
between 3 and 4. Broadly, where houses were self-owned, it meant that the 
land on which the house was erected was also owned. 

14.4. The average number of rooms per house occupied by agricultural 
labour families came to 1*9. Houses with one room formed 55 per cent, 
while two-room houses constituted 27 per cent. 
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14.5. The labour families had to incur some expenditure on repairs of 
houses, which came to Rs. 4 per year per family forming 0-8 per cent, of 
the total expenditure. This expenditure varied from Re. 1 in the Central to 
Rs. 0 in East India and South India Zones. The statement below gives the 
percentage expenditure on house-rent and repairs in important States. 

STATEMENT 19 

Percentage expenditure on house rent and repairs to total expen¬ 
diture. 


Zones 


Percentage to 
total 

expenditure 


North India — 

r. p. o*7 

East India — 

Assam. . • « 1*3 

Bihar.. • . . 0*9 

West Bengal ........... 0*9 

Orissa ............ 1*2 

South India — 

Madras. 1*0 

Mysore ............ 3*2 

Travan core-Cochin .......... 2*2 

WcM India — 

Bombay . . . 0*2 

Centra1 India — 

Madhya Pradesh. 0*2 

Madhya Bharat. 0*2 

Hyderabad ........... 0*2 

North-W*'x1 India — 

Rajasthan 0*2 

Punjab .. 0*4 

PEPSU. 0*2 


14.6. Some State Government have taken steps to improve conditions 
of rural housing. The action is either voluntary or statutorily obligatory 
or an ancillary measure in implementing an Act or Scheme which by 
itself may not relate to amelioration of conditions of rural housing. The 
impetus for improvement of rural housing is partly due to the re-orientation 
of social policy after assumption of office by popular Ministries. The 
necessity for providing housing facilities arises particularly in respeot of 
landless agricultural workers who are generally drawn from scheduled castes, 
depressed classes and aboriginal tribes. While the general need for providing 
suitable housing applies to all landless workers including tenants, it applies 
with greater force to certain attached workers who live on house-sites granted 
to them by landlords. 
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15. Services and Miscellaneous. 

15.1. This group consisted of a variety of items including 
services of Brahmin, washerman, barber, etc. Other items included 
in this group were washing soap, bidi, cigarettes, tobacco, pan-supari, 
intoxicants, medicine, education, litigation, amusements, travelling, etc., 
the major items of expenditure were tobacoo, pan-supari (betel and nuts), 
liquor and washing soap. The labourers in North-West India were not, 
however, so much accustomed to taking pan-supari. Prohibition was in 
force in some of the States in South and West India and except for some 
isolated instances, consumption of liquor was not reported in these areas. 
In fact, no expenditure on opium and bhang was recorded in any part of 
India except certain regions of U. P., West Bengal and Assam. 

15.2. The labourers were so poor that their expenditure on washing soap, 
medicine and amusement was almost negligible. Small expenditure on amuse¬ 
ments was however recorded only in Pepsu, U. P., Madras and Orissa. There 
was practically no expenditure on education of children, except in Travancore- 
Cochin, one zone of West Bengal and Punjab. 

15.3. The annual expenditure per family on the services and miscella¬ 
neous group was Rs. 30 which accounted for 6-5 per cent, of the total ex¬ 
penditure. The percentage expenditure was the highest in South India (9-3 
per cent.) In Madras which is a tobacco growing area, the consumption of 
tobacco amongst-agricultural labour families was considerable. On pan- 
supari also there was more expenditure in this State. Expenditure on 
the barber and the washerman, though very small, was a common feature 
in almost all zones of Madras. 

The following statement gives the percentage expenditure on important 
items in “ Services and Miscellaneous group” in some major States. 

16. Economic levels of living. 

1G-1 The discussions so far related to the average cost and content of 
living of the agricultural labour families. However, even in this lowest stratum 
of the rural hierarchy, there were differences among families in the content of 
living. For purposes of assessment of the level of living, as observed by the 
I.L.O. in “ Methods of Family Living Studies” (1949), the consumption expendi¬ 
ture is a better indicator than income. This is especially so when the agricul¬ 
tural labour family tried to earn from diverse sources, with limited opportunities 
of employment and payments were received in a variety of forms and some how 
or other managed to live during the slack seasons. But as the family is a vari¬ 
able unit, in comparing the consumption expenditure of families the age and 
sex differences have to be taken into account. For this purpose the size of 
the family was reduced to consumption units and as recommended by the 
I.L.O. the consumption expenditure per consumption unit was taken as a 
measure of the economic level of living of the family.* Accordingly, the 
agricultural labour families were classified according to average consumption 
expenditure per consumption unit.f 

16-2 Table 9 in the Appendix gives the frequency distribution of agricul¬ 
tural labour families in the Indian Union classified into economic levels based 
on the consumption expenditure per consumption unit, and the average con- 

*Alxo vide ‘ A note on the Management and Technique of Diet Surveys in India 1951 . 

Indian Counoil of Medical Research (No. 21). 

fLusk^s co-efficients. 




Annual Expenditure on Important Items in Services and Miscellaneous Group (in Rupees). 
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sumption expenditure, overall and by major expenditure groups in each level. 
The All-India average expenditure per consumption unit was Rs. 134*9. It 
will be seen from the table that the largest concentration of families, namely, 
36 per cent., was in the level of annual expenditure per consumption unit 
between Rs. 101—150. Families spending upto Rs. 100 per annum per con¬ 
sumption unit formed 26*4 per cent., of whom 2*0 per cent, were spending even 
below Rs. 50. At the other end of the scale, about 37-6 per cent, were spending 
more than Ils. 150 per consumption unit, of whom about 20 per cent, were 
spending between Rs. 151 to 200 per consumption unit, 9 per cent, between 
Rs. 201—250 and another 9 per cent, above Rs. 250. 

An idea of the distribution can also be had from the fact that the standard 
deviation of the expenditure per consumption unit of the entire country was of 
the order of Rs. 82 and, therefore, the co-efficient of variation was about 61. 

16*3. Zonal variations .—The percentage distribution of families in the 
different economic levels of living in the six Census Zones is given in the follow¬ 
ing statement: 


STATEMENT 21 

Percentage Distribution of Families in Important Economic Levels of 

Living by Zones. 


Levels of living (Per con¬ 
sumption Unit). 

North 

India. 

East 

India. 

South 

India. 

West 

India. 

Central 

India. 

North- 

West 

India. 

All- 

India. 

Rs. 50 and below 

01 

20 

2-8 

31 

1*3 


2*0 

Rs. 51—100 . • • 

7-5 

16-5 

31-3 

360 

310 

3*1 

24*4 

Rs. 101—150 

28-8 

303 

300 

36*2 

44*6 

21-4 

[36*0 

Rs. 151—200 

27-4 

22*5 

17-0 

14 *5 

15*4 

33*6 

19*5 

Rr. 201—250 

161 

12-8 

5-9 

5-6 

5*8 

17*7 

9*0 

Above Rs. 250 

20-1 

15*9 

4*0 

4-6 

1*9 

24 *2 

9*1 


100*0 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


The pattern of distribution of families in different Zones followed more 
or less the trends in overall income and expenditure. Thus taking the North- 
West Zone in which the average income and expenditure were the highest, 
the maximum concentration of families was found in the group Rs. 151—200, 
wheieas in all the other Zones, it was in the group next below, viz ., Rs. 101—150. 
Further, the percentage distribution of families in the higher levels was uni¬ 
formly greater in this Zone and that in the lower groups uniformly smaller as 
compared to the other Zones of the Indian Union. In other Zones, there was 
a similar downward graduation in the levels of living corresponding to the 
income and expenditure as one passes from North India to East India and 
then South India, Central India and West India. In the lower groups below 
Rs. 151, the percentage was the lowest in North-West India (24), closely followed 
by North and East India but mounting to 73,77 and 75 per cent, respectively in 
South, Central and West India. 
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17. Extent of inequality in levels of living in the different Zones. 

17*1. The average expenditure per family or per consumption unit gives 
the central tendency. Statement 21 shows the dispersion of families accord¬ 
ing to different levels of living per consumption unit. This dispersion 
is measured by the standard deviation and co-efficient of variation (c.f. 
Statement 3, p.106) which are the indicators of inequality of levels of living. 

17*2. As in the case of the overall expenditure per family, the average 
annual expenditure per consumption unit was the least in West India, viz., 
Rs. 117*4 with a co-efficient of variation of 53*5, closely followed by South 
India where the corresponding figures were Rs. 117*7 and 6] *2 respectively. 
As for the other four Zones, the same trend as in the case of overall income 
and expenditure was noticed in that the average expenditure per consumption 
unit was the highest in North-West India (Rs. 191*3), followed by North India 
<Rs. 161*5), East India (Rs. 154*5) and Central India (Rs. 118*1). Among 
the Zones, however, the inequality of the level of living as indicated by the co¬ 
efficient of variation was greater in South India, East India and North 
India, the co-efficients of variation in these three Zones being 61 *2, 60*6 and 
55*0 respectively. 

17-3. Amongst the important States, the dispersion of expenditure was 
the lowest in Hyderabad and Madhya Pradesh—the co-efficients of variation 
being 37*8 and 41*5 respectively. It was a little higher but relatively low, as 
compared to other important States, in Punjab, Pepsu and West Bengal— 
the co-efficients of variation being 43*1, 47*6 and 46*5 respectively. 

18. Size of family and levels of living. 

18*1. Apart from income, an important factor determining the level 
of living is the size of the family. It is interesting to note from Table 10 in the 
Appendix that the average size of family in consumption units went on 
decreasing with rising levels of living. Broadly, the same trend was noticed 
in all the Zones as will be clear from the following statement. This would seem 
to suggest tnat a higher level of living is associated with a lesser number of 
mouths to be fed. 

STATEMENT 22 

Size of Family (in Consumption Units) and Levels of Living. 


Average size in terms of consumption units. 


Economic levels of living. 

North 

India. 

East 

India. 

South 

India. 

West 

India. 

Central 

India. 

North- 

West 

India. 

- 

AU- 

lndia. 

Rs. 0— 50 . • 

0-1 

5*2 

5*3 

3-7 

3*8 

6*2 

4*9 

Rs. 51—100 ... 

5 *5 

4-3 

4-2 

4*1 

4*4 

5*4 

4*3 

Rs. 101—150 

4-3 

3*8 

3*3 

3*2 

3*7 

4*5 

3*6 

Rs. 151—200 

3*5 

3*4 

2-7 

2*9 

3*0 

3*9 

3-1 

Rs. 201—250 

2*7 

3*0 

2*2 

2-8 

2*5 

3-4 

2*7 

Above Rs. 250 . 

1*0 

2-2 

2*0 

2*1 

2*5 

2*6 

2*1 

AW. fAMJLIBS 

3-4 

3*5 

3-4 

3*4 

3*7 

3*7 

3*5 


10a 
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19. Percentage expenditure on important consumption groups and 
levels of living. 

19*1. Columns 4 to 14 of Table 10 in the Appendix give^the expenditure 
on the major consumption groups by levels of living. The important consump¬ 
tion groups are food, clothing and footwear and services and miscellaneous 
items. In Statement 1, (c. f. para. 2 - 4) the distribution of total expenditure 
on these items was given. The pattern of the distribution of expenditure 
remained more or less the same in the different levels of living. The so called 
higher levels of living of agricultural labourers do not indicate lower 
percentage expenditure on food and higher expenditure on services and 
miscellaneous. The higher level of living means greater absolute expenditure 
on primary necessities like food and clothing because at lower levels of 
living these needs remain unsatisfied. 

19*2. Food. —Broadly, taking All-India, the expenditure on food stood 
at about 85 per cent, of total consumption expenditure. The percentage 
expenditure varied but slightly in the different levels of living. In the 
different Zones, except perhaps in North and Central India, there was no 
conclusive movement in the proportion of expenditure on food. The statement 
below indicates the percentage expenditure on cereals : 

STATEMENT 23 

Percentage Expenditure on Cereals. 


Economic Levels of Living. 

North 

India. 

East. 

India. 

South 

India. 

West 

India. 

Central 

India. 

North- 

West 

India. 

All- 

India. 

Rs. 0— 50 » • 

• 

90-6 

80-6 

83-5 

83-5 

89-8 

82-6 

83-6 

Rs. 51—100 • • 

• 

88-2 

871 

82*7 

83*5 

89-3 

87-9 

85-5 

Rs. 101—ICO 


86-4 

88-S 

81*9 

83-4 

87-7 

86-7 

85-5 

Rs. 151—200 


84-4 

87-8 

80-7 

84-3 

86*3 

85-4 

84-9 

Ra. 201—250 


84-3 

87-G 

80-6 

84-8 

84-G 

84*1 

85-2 

Above Ra. 250 


82-5 

87-2 

76-2 

81-6 

84-5 

83-1 

84-2 

All families 

• 

84-7 

87-9 

81-3 

834 

87-4 

84-7 

85-3 


19*3. Clothing and footwear .—The range of variation of the percentage 
expenditure on this group was from 6*0 to 6*8 per cent., the overall All-India 
percentage expenditure being 6*3. Thus, the percentage expenditure on 
clothing and footwear was practioally uniform in the different levels of living. 
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Tn the different Zones also, the position was more or less similar. Details are 
given in the following statement: 

STATEMENT 24 

Percentage Expenditure on Clothing and Footwear. 


Economic Levels of Living. 

North East 
India. India. 

South 

India. 

West 

India. 

Central 

India. 

North- 

West 

India. 

All- 

India. 

Rs. 0— 50 

5*2 

8-1 

61 

8-5 

6*3 

3-3 

6*8 

Rs. 51—100 

o*(i 

5*4 

6-9 

8*9 

5*1 

6*3 

6*0 

Rs. 101—150 

6*9 

51 

6-9 

8-6 

5*8 

7*0 

6*3 

Rs. 151—200 

8 1 

4-8 

7-3 

8*8 

7*0 

7*7 

6*6 

Rs. 201—250 

7*9 

4-7 

6-0 

8*3 

7*0 

8*1 

6*0 

Above Rs. 250 

8-9 

4-4 

6*3 

9*3 

7*2 

8*0 

6*1 

>411 families 

7-8 

4-9 

6-8 

8*7 

6*1 

7-7 

6*3 


19-4. Services and Miscellaneous. —As in the case of clothing and footwear 
there was only slight variation in the percentage expenditure on ‘ services and 
miscellaneous ’ as among the various levels of living. The expenditure ranged 
from 6‘3 to 7*3 per cent, in the different levels, the overall percentage for All- 
India being 0*5. The zonal figures were as follows: 

STATEMENT 25 

Percentage Expenditure on ‘ Services and Miscellaneous ’ Group. 


Economic Levels of Living. 

North 

India. 

East 

India. 

South 

India. 

West 

India. 

Central 

India. 

North- 

West 

India. 

All- 

India. 

Rs. 0— 50 

3*2 

7*7 

7*8 

5*7 

2*9 

.. 

7*3 

Rs. 51—100 

4*8 

5*2 

83 

6*0 

4*5 

4*5 

6*7 

Rs. 101—150 

5*2 

4*2 

8*9 

6*0 

5*4 

5*2 

6*3 

Rs. 151—200 

5*8 

5*2 

10*0 

4*7 

5*7 

5*7 

6*6 

Rs. 201—250 

5*8 

5*7 

10*1 

4*7 

7*2 

6*4 

6*6 

Above Rs. 250 

6*5 

6*0 

11-6 

5*5 

6*8 

7*7 

7*0 

All families 

■ 

5*1 

9*3 

5*6 

5*4 

6*2 

6*6 


20. Intake of cereals and pulses and levels of living. 

20-1. Table 11 in the Appendix gives the intake (in ounces) of cereals 
and pulses per day per consumption unit and per capita according to levels 
of living. 
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20*2. Intake of cereals .—An analysis of the intake of cereals in different 
levels of living throws up a significant feature of this sector of the rural 
economy. According to Engel’s Law, a higher level of living is associated 
with a proportionately lower consumption of basic requirements like cereals, 
a larger consumption of protective foods and also of other itmes. The State¬ 
ment below , however, shows an opposite trend. Taking the Indian Union as a 
whole and the four adjacent levels,, viz., Rs. 51—100,101—150,151—200 and 
201—250 which accounted for 24*4, 36*0,19-5 and 9-0 per cent, families respec¬ 
tively, the average per capita cereal consumption recorded a steady rise from 
11*0 ozs in the lowest level to 19-8 om in the highest. Similar trends were 
noticed in each of the six Census Zones and some major States as will be seen 
from the statements belowf : 


STATEMENT 20 

Quantity of Cereals Consumed (in Ounces) per day per Consumption 

Unit. 


Quantity consumed per Consumption Unit in 
the Levels of Living. 


/-s 





Rs. 51- 

Rs. 101 

Rs. 151- 

Rs.201- 

All 




100. 

150. 

200. 

25ft. 

levels. 

North India 



14-2 

190 

23*4 

29*6 

23*3 

Uttar Pradesh 



14-2 

10-0 

23*4 

29*0 

23*3 

East India 



15-7 

190 

20*5 

23*0 

20*0 

Bihar . 



13-5 

10*9 

20*2 

23*8 

19*5 

Orissa . 



17*5 

25*9 

32*4 

41-2 

20*7 

West Bengal . 



12-0 

17-7 

19*3 

197 

20-1 

Assam . 



10*0 

15] 

24*2 

25*7 

22*8 

South India 



11*8 

16*3 

21*7 

23*0 

15*5 

Madras . 



11*9 

16*0 

23*4 

24*9 

15-9 

Mysore . 



13*4 

J7*7 

22*2 

20*1 

17*8 

Travancore-Cochin . 



9*4 

10*0 

12*3 

130 

10*8* 

West India 



13*2 

17*8 

21*3 

19*8 

16*2 

Bombay 



13*4 

18*0 

22*0 

17-7 

15*9 

Central India . 



101 

18*9 

23*0 

257 

18*8 

Mndhva Pradesh 



10*9 

19*8 

23*8 

20*7 

19*5 

Hyderabad 



13*3 

10*9 

21*2 

22*7 

16*8 

Madhya Bharat 



17*7 

23*6 

25*4 

25*8 

20*7 

North - West India 



15*2 

21*1 

23*7 

26*4 

24*1 

Rajasthan 



16*8 

241 

27*0 

32*7 

27*7 

Punjab . 



13*8 

21*6 

21*6 

20*0 

22*0 

PEPSU 



11*5 

15-1 

20*2 

22*0 

21*0 

All-India 



13-7 

18*0 

21*9 

24*6 

18*4 


t “Family Expenditure”—by Allen and Bowley, 1935. 

* Was supplemented by consumption of tapioca. 

N B.—The figures do not include the cereal content of perquisites. 
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STATEMENT 27 

Quantity of Cereals Consumed (in Ounces) per day per capita 


Quantity Consumed per capita in the 
Levels of Living. 





Rs. 51- 
100. 

Rs.101- 

150. 

Rs. 151- 
200. 

Rs. 201 - 
250. 

All 

levels. 

1. North India 



11-7 

15-5 

19-2 

23*8 

19*0 

Uttar Pradesh 



11*7 

15-5 

192 

23*8 

19*0 

2. East India 



120 

15-1 

10*4 

18*7 

16*0 

Bihar . 



10-8 

13*0 

15*5 

19*5 

15*5 

Orissa . 



14-1 

21*0 

20-7 

30*4 

16*7 

West Bengal . 



10-6 

14-2 

15-0 

16*3 

16*4 

Assam . 



8*3 

12-4 

20*2 

19*6 

18-4 

3. South India 



9-5 

13-2 

178 

18*9 

12*5 

Madras . 



9-4 

13-7 

191 

20*2 

13*0 

Mysore . 



10-7 

14*4 

18-2 

22*0 

14*4 

Travancorc-Cocliin . 



7-6 

8-3 

9-8 

11-2 

8*7* 

4. West India 



10-4 

14-3 

16-9 

15*3 

12*9 

Bombay 



10-4 

14-4 

16-3 

141 

12*6 

5. Central India , 



12*7 

15*2 

19-3 

20*4 

15*0 

Madhya Pradesh 



13-7 

15*9 

18*8 

20*6 

15*5 

Hyderabad . 



10-8 

13-9 

17-7 

19*7 

13-6 

Madhya Bharat 



13*0 

17-6 

21*0 

19*8 

15*6 

6. North-West India . 



11-9 

10-8 

18-6 

20*9 

19*1 

Rajasthan 



13-1 

10-2 

21.1 

25*1 

21*6 

Punjab . 



10*8 

151 

16-9 

191 

17*5 

PEPSU 



9*3 

12-3 

16*2 

17*7 

16*8 

All India . 



11-0 

14-4 

17-7 

19-8 

14*8 


20*3. Pulses .—The consumption of pulses was small. Even so, the 
quantity consumed per consumption unit or per capita increased with the rise 
in the level of living. The consumption of pulses per consumption unit per 
day in the four important levels (viz., Rs. 51—100 to Rs. 201—250) of 


41 Was supplemented by consumption of tapioca. 
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living rose from 0*5 to 2*1 ounceB, the corresponding per capita figures varying 
from 0*4 to 1*7 ounces. The following statement gives the zonal details: 

STATEMENT 28 

Intake of Pulses (in Ounces) per day per consumption unit. 


Quantity Consumed per consumption unit per day 
in Level of Living. 






Rs. 51- 
100. 

Rs. 101 - 
150. 

Rs. 151- 
200. 

Rs. 201- 
250. 

All 

levels. 

North India 




1-8 

20 

2-8 

3-9 

2-8 

Uttar Pradesh 




1-8 

2*0 

2*8 

3*9 

2-8 

East India 




0-5 

0-7 

1-2 

1-4 

1-0 

Bihar 




0-7 

0*8 

1-5 

1-8 

1-1 

Orissa 




0-5 

0-7 

10 

2-7 

0-6 

West Bengal . 


• 


0-3 

0-4 

(Hi 

0-7 

0-6 

Assam . 


• 


0-4 

0*7 

0-7 

0*7 

0-7 

South India 


• 


0-3 

0*0 

0-7 

0-8 

0-5 

Madras . 


• 


0-4 

0-4 

0*4 

M 

0*5 

Mysore . 




0*7 

10 

1*2 

1-4 

1-0 

Travancore-Cochin 


• 


0-1 

0*1 

0*5 

0-1 

0-3 

West India 




0*5 

1*3 

1*8 

2-4 

10 

Bombay 




0-4 

1*4 

2*2 

2-9 

M 

Central India 




0*7 

1-2 

2*7 

4-5 

1*4 

Madhya Pradesh 




0*7 

1*8 

4*3 

7*6 

2*1 

Hyderabad 




0-6 

0*6 

0-7 

0-5 

0-5 

Madhya Bharat 




10 

1-9 

3-0 

5*3 

1-8 

North- West India 




1-2 

0-9 

M 

1-3 

1-2 

Rajasthan 




1-4 

M 

1-5 

2-0 

1-6 

Punjab . 


• 


1-5 

0-5 

M 

0-9 

M 

PEPSU . 


• 


0*4 

0-8 

0*8 

10 

0-9 

Axa-India 




0-5 

0*9 

1*5 

2-1 

M 
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STATEMENT 28— contd. 


Intakk op Pulses (in Ounces) per day per consumption unit— contd. 


Quantity Consumed per capita per day in 
Level of Living. 





Rs. 53- 
100. 

Rs. 101 
150. 

Rs.351- 

200. 

Rs. 201- 
250. 

All 

levels. 

North India 



1-5 

1*7 

2*3 

3*2 

2*3 

Uttar Pradesh 



1*5 

1*7 

2*3 

3*2 

2*3 

East India 



0*4 

0*6 

1*0 

1*1 

0*8 

Bihar 



0*3 

0*5 

M 

1*4 

3*1 

Orissa 



0*4 

0*4 

0*0 

2*0 

0*5 

West Bengal . 



0*2 

0*4 

0*5 

0*6 

0*5 

Assam . 

. 

. 

0*2 

0*5 

0*6 

0*5 

0-6 

South India 



0*2 

0*5 

0-6 

0-7 

0*4 

Madras , 



0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*8 

0*4 

Mysore . 



0-3 

0*8 

0*9 

1*2 

0*8 

Travail core-Codi i n . 



01 

01 

0*4 

• • 

0*2 

West India 



0-5 

3*0 

3*4 

1*9 

0*9 

Bombay 



0*3 

M 

3*4 

2*2 

0*7 

Central India 



0-6 

1*0 

2*2 

3*6 

1*1 

Madhya Pradesh 



0*4 

1*8 

3*6 

5*8 

3*6 

Hyderabad 



0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0*4 

0*4 

Madhya Bharat 



0*8 

1*4 

2*4 

4*0 

1*3 

North- West India 



1*0 

0*7 

0*0 

1*0 

1*0 

Rajasthan 



M 

0*0 

3*2 

1*5 

1*2 

Punjab . 



1*3 

0*4 

0*8 

0*8 

0*9 

PEPSU . 



0*3 

0*6 

0*7 

0*8 

0*7 

All-India 



0*4 

0*7 

1*2 

1*7 

0*9 


21. Pattern of expenditure of agricultural labour families vis-a-vis 
industrial and plantation labour families. 

21*1. During 1943-46, the Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme, 
Government of India, conducted enquiries into family budgets of industrial 
workers in 28 centres* in the country under the Government of India 
Working Class Cost of Living Index Scheme. The pattern of expenditure 
of such workers in certain centres in some major States is indicated in 
statement 29. 


Of these, six are now in Pakistan. 
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Similar enquiries were conducted by the Labour Bureau, Government of 
India, in the plantations during the year 1947. The consumption pattern 
of plantation workers in Assam, West Bengal and Madras is summarised 
below*: 


STATEMENT 30. 

Consumption Pattern of Plantation Workers. 


Pereentage distribution of expenditure on 
Average weekly. Important consumption groups. 

/ - * - * ,-*- 


Centres. 


Income 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Food. 

Clothing 

and 

Footwear. 

Bedding 

and 

Hovsehold 

requisites. 

Fuel and Mlseellane- 
llgliting. ous. 


B s 

A. 









Assam Valley 

10 

13 




7J*C 

0*5 

1*8 

1*0 

15*2 

West Bengal 

13 

5 




77*4 

7*0 

1‘3 

2*1 

11*6 

Madras Tea Plantations. 

11 

13 




73*8 

8*0 

2*2 

1*4 

14*6 


(No expenditure was incurred on house rent and repairs.) 

The above figures pertaining to industrial and plantation labour families 
may now be compared with those obtained from the Intensive Family Survey 
of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. It is true that- there is considerable 
gap between the periods of the family budget- enquiries in respect of industrial 
and plantation labour and of agricultural labour families (which was 1950-51). 
It may not, therefore, lie valid to compare the income and expenditure figures 
since the price structure considerably changed. However, a comparison of the 
pattern of expenditure may be attempted. As stated already, the agricultural 
labour families spent practically nothing on fuel, lighting and house rent. 
The industrial workers, however, incurred considerable expenditure, about 
7 to 10 per cent., on fuel and lighting and 2 to 7 per cent, on house rent in all 
centres, except in Jharia (Bihar) where the employers supplied fuel free of 
charge and provided housing accommodation. Plantation workers, however, 
spent only a small amount on fuel and lighting but nothing on house rent since 
they were provided with rent free houses by employers. Leaving these two- 
groups, the position in respect of others was as follows : 

STATEMENT 31 

Exfenditure incurred on important consumption groups per family 
OF industrial, tea plantation and agricultural labourers 
in some States. 


State. 


Food 


Percentage of total expenditure 
Clothingf 


Miscellaneous 



Indus- 

Plants- 

Agrlcul- 

Indus- 

Planta- 

Agrlcul- 

Indus- 

Planta- 

Agrlcul- 


trial. 

tion. 

toral. 

trial. 

tion. 

tural. 

trial. 

tion. 

rural. 

East India — 










West Bengal— 










Howrah . 

. 71*5 n 

77*4 

85-4 •[ 

7*0 | 

8*8 

4*8 | 


11*7 

7*d 

Calcutta . 

. 65*7 J 



7*8 J 


l 

12*0 J 




* Indian Labour Year Book — 1949*50, Statistical Appendix pp* 494-95 and 497. 
t Includes bedding and honse hold requisites. 
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STATEMENT 31— contd. 

Expenditure incurred on important consumption groups ter family of 

INDUSTRIAL, TEA PLANTATION AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN SOME 

States— contd. 


Percentage of total expenditure 

t - — K - - — . . 

State. Food Clothing* Miscellaneous 

,-*-, ,--> ,-*-* 

Indus- Planta- Agri- Indus- Planta- Agri- Indus- Plants- Agri¬ 
trial. tion. cultural, trial, tion. cultural, trial, tion* cultural. 


•Bihar — 

Jamshedpur . . 65*8 ^ 

Jharia . . 77*7 J 

r ioi ■ 

► .. 89-8 i 

l 6*0 . 

} - «{ :::} 

3*9 

Orissa — 

Berhampur . • 62*4 1 f 10*2 *1 

y .. 84*0 i 

Cuttack . . . 67*2 J £ 7*1 

i •• -{ 

6*1 

Assam — 

Gauhati . . 63*4 ’'j 

Silchar . . 71-7 J 

i n « ■*{ I“] 

r 

► 11*2 4*5 < 

L 10*0 J 

► 15*2 7*9 

West India — 

Ahmedabad . 52*7"' 

Bomba y . . 52*0 J 

i *•{ 

r is-31 

y •• **< \ 

[ 18-5 J 

i 

► .. 5-7 

1 

1 Central India — 

Akola . . 58*6^ 

Jubbulpur . . 58*2 ^ 

i r no-] 

1- .. 89-1 ■( 

) l 1 3-3J 

r 181 
► .. z-u 

1 L 18-5 

j- .. 4-4 


North AYest India — 


Ludhiana . . 61-3 .. 851 11-3 .. 7-7 15*6 .. 60 


♦Includes bedding and household requisites. 

21.2. It is evident from the above statement that the percentage ex¬ 
penditure on food was much higher in the case of agricultural labour families 
as compared with that for either industrial or plantation labour families in 
every State. Whereas it ranged between 53 and 67 per cent, in the case of 
industrial workers (except in Howrah, Silchar and Jharia where it was above 
70 per cent.) and between 72 and 77 per cent, in the case of plantation workers, 
in the case of agricultural labour families in none of the States it was less 
than 84 per cent, and was of the order of even 90 per cent, in some. This 
would seem to suggest that poor as the industrial and plantation workers 
were, the agricultural labourers were even worse off. The percentage expendi¬ 
ture on 'Clothing and footwear’ and ‘Miscellaneous’ groups for the agricultural 
labour families was much lower than that incurred by either industrial 
or plantation labour families in every State. 
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22. Levels of living of agricultural Labour Families vis-a-vis rural: 
families. 

22.1. Agricultural labour forms an integral part of the rural popula¬ 
tion and as such their economic conditions are intimately linked up with 
those of other rural families. During the Agricultural Labour Enquiry it was 
not found possible to conduct, for purposes of comparison, similar enquiries 
in regard to the other sectors of the rural areas. Fortunately, however, 
the National Sample Survey conducted a comprehensive survey in 1949-50 
of a sample of rural families in about 1091 villages which, among others, 
covered also family consumption expenditure. The results published relate 
to All-India and the six Census Zones. In the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
also, besides the All-India tabulations, those according to Census Zones were 
carried out. It is possible, therefore, to compare the level and content of 
living of agricultural labour families with that of all rural families. The 
statement below gives the comparative details not only in respect of the 
overall expenditure and the various consumption groups but also of certain 
special items which give an indication of the level and content of living. 

STATEMENT 32 


Annual Per Capua Expenditure (Rs.) of Agricultural Labour 


Families and all rural families. 





All-India 

_ _ 


Consumption groups 



Agl. Lab. 
families 

A. L. E. 
(i9r>o-r>i) 

Rural 

families 

N. S. S. 
(1949-50) 

Agl. Lab. 
families 

A. L. E. 
(1950-51) 

Rural 

families 

N. S. S. 
(1949-50) 




Actuals 

Percentage to total 

I. Food .... 



91.4 

145.7 

85.3 

71.4 

Foodgrains 



65.7 

85.0 

61.3 

41.7 

Pulses .... 



4.3 

7.9 

4.0 

3.9 

Vegetables 



1.1 

5.1 

1.0 

2.5. 

Edible oil 



2.5 

8.3 

2.3 

4.1 

Milk and milk produets 



0.8 

17.1 

0.7 

8.4 

Meat, fish and eggs . 



1.5 

4.7 

1.4 

2.3 

II. Fuel and lighting . 



1.2 ** 

7.1 

1.1 

3.5. 

III. Hovse-rent 



0.9 

1.3 

O.S 

0.6 

IV. Clothing and footwear 



6.7 

27.3 

6.3 

13.4 

V. Services and miscellaneous 



7.0 

22.6 

6.5 

11.1 

Tobacco .... 



2.5 

3.9 

2.3 

1.9 

Intoxicants 



0.8 

1.7 

0.7 

0.8 

Total Expenditure 



107.2 

204.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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22.2. Judged by the per capita expenditure of Rs. 107 of agricultural 
labour families as against Rs. 204 of all rural families, the level of living of 
agricultural labour families is deplorably poor. 

22.3. The analysis of the contents of living throws up vividly the differ¬ 
ences. A comparatively higher percentage expenditure on food, wiz,. 85.3 for 
agricultural labour families as against 71.4 for all rural families is itself an 
indicator of a poorer standard of living. An examination of the food items 
of all rural families shows a greater expenditure on cereals and more so on 
protective foods like pulses, vegetables, edible oils, milk and milk products 
and meat, fish, etc. The differences are striking in respect of milk and milk 
products ; while the rural families spent, on an average, Rs. 17 on this item, 
the expenditure of agricultural labour families was even less than a rupee. 

22.4. The standards are strikingly low in other groups a* well. The per 
capita expenditure on clothing and footwear group was Rs. 6.7 for agricultural 
labourers and Rs. 27.3 for all rural families. The per capita expenditure on 
miscellaneous items was Rs. 7 oi 6’5 per cent, for agricultural labour families 
and Rs. 22*6 or 11*1 per cent, for all rural families. While items like toilet, 
toilet services, amusement, newspaper, domestic and household services, food 
services, etc., featured in the budget of all rural families, they were practically 
absent from the budget of an agricultural labour family. It is, however, 
interesting to note that as regards expenditure on items like tobacco and 
intoxicants, the differences are much less. 

22.5. Similar was the case in each of the six Census Zones, the over all 
per capita expenditure being as follows : 

STATEMENT 33 


Per Capita Annual Expenditure (Rs.). 



Zones 


A. L. E. 
(1950-51) 

n. s. a 

(1949-50) 

North India . 

• • • ■ ® 


130.1 

191.5 

East India 

. 


122.8 

199.4 

South India 

. 


94.5 

194.4 

West India 

. . . -T . 

• 

01.1 

213.7 

Central India . 

. 

• 

93.0 

197.1 

North-West India . 

. 

• 

143.4 

293.6 


22.6. The N.N.S. include agricultural labour families also and if they 
could be excluded, the difference in the average levels of living of agricultural 
labour families and other families would be much wider. 
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23* Rural Cost of Living Index Numbers. 

23.1. The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, requires that minimum wages 
in respect of agricultural workers should be fixed on or before the 31st December, 
1954.f 

23.2. Section 4(1) (i) of the Minimum Wages Act provides that any minimum 
rate of wages may consist of a basic rate of wages and a special allowance at 
a rate to be adjusted, at such intervals and in such manner as the appropriate 
Government may direct, to accord as nearly as practicable with the variation 
of the cost of living index number applicable to agricultural workers. Quite 
a number of State Governments have already fixed minimum rates of wages 
either in the entire State or in some low wage pockets in accordance with 
the directive given by the Sub-Committee set up by the Planning Commission 
in November, 1950. for the fixation of minimum wages for agricultural 
labourers. It is hoped that other State Governments will follow suit shortly. 
It seems, therefore, necessary that the Government should have a series of 
Cost of Living Index Numbers in respect of agricultural workers in order that 
the minimum rates of wages fixed by the State Governments may be revised 
from time to time with the movement of the Cost of Living Index Numbers. 

23.3. For the preparation and maintenance of Cost of Living Index 
Number series applicable to agricultural workers, family budget enquiries for 
determining “weights’’ for the important items in the “average” budget are 
necessary. Unfortunately, there had been no Family Budget Enquiry in 
respect of agricultural workers prior to the Intensive Family Survey conducted 
during the Agricultural Labour Enquiry. The data collected during the 
Intensive Family Survey have been processed and the “weights” required for 
the construction of Cost of Living Index Numbers in respect of each State 
and zone into which the bigger States had been demarcated for the purpose of 
the enquiry, have now been obtained. The “Average Budget” in respect of 
individual zones have also been prepared and items which are important in 
the average budget have been ascertained. 

23.4. The expenditure on individual items and consumption groups 
expressed as percentages to total consumption expenditure have been presented 
in the Appendices to each State Chapter.* These percentages may be utilised 
as “weights” for the construction of the index number. Retail prices of 
important items of consumption were also collected from the sample villages 
simultaneously with the period of the family budget enquiry (1950-51) and 
they are given, by zones, in the Appendices to the State Chapters. These 
retail prices may be used as the base period prices for the proposed index. 

24. Nutritive value of diet consumed by agricultural labour families. 

24.1. The dietary habits of agricultural labour families have already been 
discussed. An attempt is made below at a quantitative assessment of the 
nutritive value of the diet with the available data. There are various 
limitations in such an assessment especially as some of the items of consump¬ 
tion might not have been actually purchased and might have even escaped 
our attempts to include kind payments and perquisites. Still it is hoped 
that the analysis made would indicate, at least very broadly, the nutritive 
level of the agricultural labourers and the line of study when more accurate 
data collected by intensive studies by nutritional experts are available. 


t The time limit is being extended. 
* See the Zonal Volumes. 
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25. Balanced diet. 

25.1. The Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian Research Fund 
Association recommended that a “balanced” diet considered adequate each 
day for the maintenance of good health of an adult male (consumption unit) 
should be constituted as follows: 


Cereals 

Pulses 

Leafy vegetables 
Other vegetables 
Fruits 


. 14 ozs. Fats . 

. 3 „ Milk etc. 

. 4 Meat, fish & eggs 

. 6 „ Sugar and Jaggery 

• 3 „ 


2 ozs. 


10 




4 

2 


99 


99 


As against the above norm, the only substantial food items consumed by 
an agricultural labourer wore, as stated already, cereals and pulses. The 
consumption of other items constituting the “balanced” diet was almost 
negligible as can be seen from statement 84. It should, however, be 
remembered that the above balanced diet relates to all persons. The 
requirement of manual workers will be more. 

25.2, The quantum of cereals consumed was of course higher than that 
in the balanced diet, but the quantum of pulses was much below the 
desired level, except in U. P. The consumption of all the other food 
items most of which form the ‘ protective ’ elements, was negligible in all 
parts of India. Even in North-West India, where the agricultural labourers 
appeared to have a bettor diet, the daily consumption of milk and milk 
products was about 1*6 ounces as against the recommended intake of 10 
ouncos. In South India which recorded the highest expenditure on fish, the 
daily intake was only 0-3 ounce as against the standard diet of 4 ounces. There 
was practically no consumption of fruits. The intake of vegetables was 
negligible. The consumption of milk, etc., per family was so poor in East, 
South and Central India that the daily share of an adult was negligible. 
Similar was the case with meat, fish and eggs in North, West, Central and 
North-West India. 

26. Calorie content of diet. 

N 

26.1. The adequacy of the diet of the agricultural labourers can be 
evaluated in more definite terms, viz., calories or heat units. The Nutrition 
Advisory Committee of the Indian Research Fund Association has laid down 
that an adult male doing moderate work would require daily about 3,000 
calories and one doing hard work 3,600 calories. Even if 3,000 calories 
is taken as the standard requirement for agricultural labourers, it will be 
seen from statement 35 that this level was not reached in any Census Zone 
other than North-West India (3,061). These figures have been worked out on 
the basis of the food chart published in “ The Nutritive value of Indian 
foods and the Planning of the satisfactory diets ” by W. R. Aykroyd. 
Since some of the quantity figures are rough estimates, the total calorie 
value of food shown in statement 35 should be regarded as only 
approximate. No deduction has also been made to allow for probable wastage 
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N.B, —(a) The quantity figures against items 3 to 8 for agricultural labour are rough estimates* 

(6) The quantity of cereals consumed by agricultural labourers include the cereal content of perquisites. 
@ The intake was negligible and not given. 

* According to Lusk’s Co-efficiente. 
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in calories due to cooking and the actual deficit may be a little higher than 
that indicated by the above figures. 


STATEMENT 35 

Calorie content of food taken per consumption unit in agricultural 

LABOUR FAMILIES 


Census Zones and States 



Calorie 

value 

Percentage 
deficiency in 
calorie 

requirement* 

North India (U. P.) .... 



2,843 


—5 


East India ...... 



2,401 


—20 


Bihar ...... 




2,294 


—24 

Orissa. 




2,215 


—26 

West Bengal ..... 




2,567 


—14 

Assam. 




2,875 


—4 

South India . 



1,840 


—38 


Madras ...... 




1,789 


—40 

Mysore. 




2,109 


—28 

West India . 



. 2,120 


—29 


Bombay. 




1,941 


—36 

Central India . 



. 2,091 


—30 


Madhya Pradesh .... 




2,159 


—28 

Madhya Bharat .... 




2,319 


—23 

Hyderabad ..... 




1,814 


—40 

North-West India . 



. 3,061 


+2 


Rajasthan. 




3,138 


+5 

Punjab. 




2,873 


—4 

PEPSU. 

• 

• 

• 

3,013 


. 

All-India. 

• 


2,220 


—26 



* Standard requirement has been taken as 3,000 calories. 


26.2 Taking the Indian Union, the calorie intake of an agricultural 
labourer was 2,220 and thus short of the normal requirement by about 25 
per cent. There were significant zonal variations. In the North-West Zone 
it was even slightly above the normal, while m North India, the shortfall was 
within 5 per cent. The intake was the lowest in Southern Zone, the deficiency 
being of the order of 40 per cent. While in West and Central India, the deficit 
was of the order of 30 per cent., in East India it was 20 per cent. 
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27• Protein content of food, 

27.1 But calorie is only a measure of the quantity of food requirement 
and not its quality. The protein content is an indicator of the latter in as 
much as “ most food rich in protein are also comparatively good sources of 
many of the other essential nutrients.”* The Nutritional Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the I.R.F.A. has recommended a daily intake of 82 grams of protein 
for an adult male doing moderate work. “Most foodstuffs contain protein, 
as can be seen from the Tables, but the amount they contain varies widely. 
Animal foods such as meat, fish and eggs are rich in protein; milk can also 
be considered as being rich in protein if due account is taken of the water 
that is present in it. Among the vegetable foods, the pulses and nuts are 
richest in protein often exceeding the amounts present in animal foods. The 
common cereals such as rice, wheat, barley, etc., contain a fair proportion of 
protein, rice being one of the poorest and wheat the richest among cereals in 
this respect. The outer layers of the grain are richer in protein than the inner 
starchy kernel, and when wheat and rice are highly milled there is thus some 
loss of protein as well as of other valuable factors, such as vitamins and mineral 
salts. Leafy and root vegetables and fruits do not contain much protein, but 
if they are abundantly present in a diet their contribution to total protein 
intake is by no means negligible.”** The protein content of the food of an 
agricultural labourer worked out on the basis of the chart given in Dr. Akroyd’s 
book** referred to before was as in the statement below. No allowance has 
been made for probable loss of protein due to cooking. 

STATEMENT 36 

Protein content of food per consumption unit per day. 


Percentage deficiency 

Census Zones and States w^Mg) ^ the requirements of 





Proteinf 

Calorie 

Uorth India (U. P.) . 

. 102 


+ 24 


—5 

East India .... 

68 


—17 


—10 

Bihar. 


73 


—11 

—24 

Orissa. 


62 


—37 

—26 

West Bengal 


66 


—20 

—14 

Assam .... 


72 


—12 

—4 

South India .... 

61 


—38 


—38 

Madras .... 


49 


—40 

—40 

Mysore .... 


64 


—22 

—28 

* Preliminary Report of the World 
Social Council. 

Social Situation, 1961- 

-United 

Nations 

Eoonomio and 


**“ The Nutritive value of Indian foods and the Planning of the satisfactory diets ” by 
W. R. Aykroyd. 

f 82 grams of protein has been taken as the standard requirement. 

11a 
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STATEMENT 36 -contd. 

Protein content of food per consumption unit 
per day— contd. 


Percentage deficiency 

Census Zones and States 4 in the requirements of 

content (g),- -a- 








Proteuvf 

Caloric 

West India . . 

• 

• 

• a 

61 


— 26 


—29 

Bombay . . 

• 

• 

a a 


63 


— 26 

—31 

Central India • , 

• 

• 

a • 

66 


—20 


—30 

Madhya Pradesh • 

e 

• 

e • 


67 


—18 

—21 

Madhya Bharat • 

• 

• 

• a 


75 


— 9 

— 2 : 

Hyderabad # , 

• 

• 

a a 


60 


—27 

— 41 

North-West India • 

• 

• 


101 


+23 


+ 2 

Rajasthan . . 

• 

e 



101 


+23 

+5 

Punjab 

• 

• 

• • 


96 


+ 17 

—4 

PEPSU 

- 

• 

> 


99 


+21 

.. 


All-India 07 _jg 

27.2. An agricultural labourer s diet fell short of the protein requirement 
by 18 per cent. A surplus intake of protein was noticed only in North (24) 
and North-West India (23). In the rest of India, there was a deficit. The 
deficit was very high in the Peninsula (20 to 38 per cent.) and quite high in 
East India (17 per cent). 

Though there was a caloric deficit in North India, and a surplus in North- 
West India, the protein content of food was slightly higher in the former 
mainly due to the consumption of larger quantity of pulses—an important 
source of protein for agricultural labourers. 

27.3. Similarly in East India, though the calorie shortage was high in 
Bihar, the protein deficiency was the lowest in this State due to the consump¬ 
tion of a relatively high quantity of pulses and a fair quantity of cereals HIta . 
maize, barley, gram, oats, etc. that are richer in protein than rice, which was 
the only important item of consumption in the remaining States in the zone. 
The protein intake was the lowest in Orissa. 

27.4. South India .—In Madras, the quantum of both cereals and pulses 
were low. Though some fish was taken, it contributed only about 1-8 g. of 
protein to the daily diet of an adult. No other substantial food was taken to 
raise the low level of protein intake. 

27.5. Central India .—The percentage deficiency in protein intake was 
much lower than the deficit in caloric intake in the States in Central India. 
The protein requirement was almost met in Madhya Bharat by the hi gh con¬ 
sumption of pulses and protein-rich cereals like barley, jowar, bajra, wimm*, etc. 


*82 grams of protein has been taken as tbe standard requirement. 
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27.6. North-West India .—The protein requirement might be considered 
satisfactory from the point of view of quantity in North-West India. Wheat 
in the Punjab and PEPSU and coarse cereals like joivar , bajra, etc., in 
Rajasthan were the major sources of protein. 

27.7. Mere analysis of the total protein intake is not enough for assessing 
the quality of food. In general, proteins derived from vegetable food are of 
less value to the body than those derived from animal food. The Nutrition 
Advisory Committee laid down that 29 per cent, of the total protein intake 
should consist of animal protein. The agricultural labourer, however, derived 
almost the entire portion of his protein consumption from cereals and then 
from pulses. The intake of animal protein like milk, fish, eggs, etc., was 
negligible. 

28. Calcium, phosphorus, iron and vitamin contents of the diet. 

28.1. Other essential nutrients of a diet consist of calcium, phosphorus, 
iron and vitamins. It is not possible to measure these elements merely from 
quantity data of the food consumed. 

28.2. Some broad indications regarding the intake of these nutrients are 
given below by Census Zones but these should be regarded only as rough 
estimates. 

28.3. Calcium .—According to the Nutrition Advisory Committee, the 
standard requirement of calcium was 1 g. per consumption unit. An adult 
male agricultural labourer was found to consume about a third of this require¬ 
ment. The intake of calcium was relatively high in North and West India, 
viz., 0-7 g. per consumption unit. These estimates do not however take into 
account the slaked lime that may have been consumed with betel leaf. 
Almost the entire portion of calcium intake accrued from cereals and pulses 
and was not likely to be of great value to the body. 

28.4 Phosphorus .—It is stated that the daily intake of phosphorus should 
be 1 g. or more. But it should be remembered that much of phosphorous 
obtained through cereals and pulses are not available to the human body. 
Although the diet of an agricultural labourer contained sufficient phosphorous 
viz., 2*5 g., it was obtained mainly through cereals and pulses. 

28.6 Iron .—“ It is suggested that a well-balanced diet for a growing child 
or an adult should contain about 20 to 30 mgs. of iron. This figure gives a 
* margin of safety ’ and allows for the possibility that the iron content of foods 
in certain parts of India may be lower than that of the food analysed in the 
Coonoor Laboratories. The iron in certain foods is less “ available ”— i.e. 
less well assimilated than the iron in others. A fairly high percentage of the 
iron in cereals, pulses and meat, for example, is “ available ”, but a lower 
percentage of the iron is available in vegetables. If, however, total iron intake 
from all foods present in the diet exceeds 20 to 30 mgs. per day, it is probable 
that sufficient iron will be assimilated”* The analysis of agricultural labour 
enquiry data shows that the intake of iron per consumption unit was about 
27 mg. The intake was very high (about 40 mg.) in North and North-West 
India. 

28.6 Vitamins .—The labourer’s diet was highly deficient in Vita¬ 
mins A and C. While Vitamin C was practically absent from the labourer’s 
diet, the intake of vitamin A was only about l/10th of the standard require¬ 
ment. The deficiency was even more markedly low in East and South India. 

* “The Nutritive Vaiue of Indian Food and (he Planning of Satisfactory Diets” —W. K. 
Aykroyd.—P. 7. 
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The labourers’ diet, however, contained sufficient amount of thiamine or 
vitamin B I. While the standard requirement was 383 to 666 International 
units, the intake of an agricultural labourer was 636 units. This seems to be 
natural as ‘ The richest sources of thiamine among ordinary food are unmilled 
cereals, pulses and nuts, particularly groundnut The figure given above 
doo8 not take into account, for obvious difficulty, the loss of vitamin caused 
by washing, milling and cooking, etc. and the actual intake may be somewhat 
lower. 

28.7 To sum up, while there was a considerable deficiency in the labourer’s 
diet of protein and calcium, the deficiency of vitamin A was enormous and 
that of vit amin C about 100 per cent. Apart from the quantitative shortage 
there was a qualitative deficiency in respect of all essential nutrients. Thus, 
while according to the standard diet, animal protein should form a third of tne 
total protein intake, it did not find any significant place in the labourers’ diet 
at all even in the fish eating areas. Again the source of calcium was pulses 
and cereals most of which could not be absorbed by the human body. Similar 
was the case with phosphorous though its intake was fairly high. The intake 
of iron and vitamin B I was satisfactory though it could not be stated with 
any precision as to how much of the iron could be assimilated or how much 
of vitamin B I was actually available to the body after taking into account the 
loss caused by milling, washing and cooking. 

29. Calories obtained from cereals and Gur 

29.1 A “ general indicator of the quality of national food supplies is the 
proportion of total calorie supplies furnished by cereals, starchy roots and 
sugar, because these foods are mainly sources of energy and are rather poor 
in other essential nutrients. Where this proportion is unduly high, such as a 
level of over two-tliirds, it affords clear evidence that food supplies are nutri¬ 
tionally imbalanced ”.f In the case of agricultural labourers the proportion 
of calories obtained from cereals and gur varied from 96 to 99 per cent, in 
the different States. The details are given below : 

STATEMENT 37. 


Calories obtained from Cereals and gur. 


Census Zones and States. 


Percentage of 
calories 
obtained from 
cereals and gur. 


North India . 
U.P. 

East India 

Bihar 

Orissa 

West Bengal 
Assam 


98 

98 

97 

98 

99 

97 

98 


* The Nutritive value of Indian Foods and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets, —W. R 
Aykroyd P—10. 

t Preliminary Report on World Social Situation ,—UNESCO. 
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STATEMENT 37—contd. 

Calories obtained from Cereals and Gur. 


Census Zones and States. 


Percentage of 
calories 
obtained from 
cereals and Gur. 


South India ............ 97 

Madras. 98 

Mysore. 99 

West India .96 

Bombay ............ 99 

Central India . . . 96 

Madhya Pradesh ..... . 98 

Madhya Bharat. 98 

Hyderabad .. 97 

North-West India . ... 96 

Rajasthan. 99 

Punjab. 97 

PEPSU. 96 

All India.97 


A similar analysis was made by the I.C.M.R. on the result of the diet 
surveys—1935-48 and it shows * that cereals, sugar and jaggery supplied 
83*4 per cent, of the calories taken by an agriculturist. The corresponding 
figures for industrial labourers and students were 75*2 and 57*3 per cent 
respectively. 

30. Comparative studies. 

80.1. It may be uf interest to compare the diet of the agricultural labourer 
as revealed by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry with similar data collected 
during I.C.M.R. type studies and those relating to plantation labourers. For 
obvious difficulties, the comparisons are confined to the calorie and the protein 
contents of food. 

Statement 38 shows the nutritive value of food of an agricultural 
labourer as revealed by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry and the I.O.M.R. 


* I.O.M.R. Special Report Series No. 26,1963, page 24. 
















STATEMENT 38 

Calobik and protein content of the diet according to A.L.E. AND THE I.C.M.R. Surveys 


162 AGRICULTURAL IABOUR IN INDIA—intensive family survey 
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In the Agricultural Labour Enquiry estimation, the consumption unit was 
based on Lusk’s co-efficients, while in I.C.M.E. Surveys the consumption 
units were based on Calorie co-efficients suggested by the League of Nations 
in 1932. The two scales are slightly different as can be seen from the state 
ment given below: 


STATEMENT 39 

Calorie Co-efficients and Lusk’s Co-efficients. 


Calorie co-efficients 

Age group according to the Lusk’s co-efficients 

League of Nations 


0—2 





0*2 


0*50 

2—3 





0-3 

1—6 years 


4—5 





0-4 



6—7 





0*5 

6—7 years 

0-73 

8—9 





»».{* 



10—11 . 





0*7 



12—13 . 





0-7 

12—13 years 

0*83 

14—59 males 





10 

14 and above males 

10 

14—59 females 





0-8 

14 and above females 

033 

60 and above, both 




0*8 




30.2 The economic status of the families are not always identical for the 
two surveys. The period of the enquiry is also different. Even with these 
limitations the results obtained from the Agricultural Labour Enquiry general¬ 
ly show some similarity with those obtained from I.C.M.R. Surveys. Some 
recent diet surveys conducted by the I.C.M.R. in 1952* show some interest¬ 
ing results. In Santhal parganas in Bihar, 200 families of labourers and culti¬ 
vators were surveyed and the intake per consumption unit was 2,382 calories. 
According to the Agricultural .Labour Enquiry, the agricultural labourer’s 
diet consisted of 2,294 calories. In Punjab, the surveys covered agriculturists, 
small cultivators and labourers and the daily intake of calories was found 
to be 2,700 against an intake of 2,873 revealed by the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry. 

* Sevort o» work done on nutrition in State* 1952 by I. C. M. R. 
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SI. Diet of an agricultural and plantation labourer. 

31.1 An enquiry conducted in 1947 * into the cost and standard of living 
of plantation workers in Assam shows that the calorie content of food taken 
by a plantation labourer in Assam valley was 2,746 f and the protein content 
was 69 g. The corresponding figures for an agricultural labourer in Assam 
State were 2,876 calories and 72 g. of protein. It should be pointed out that 
agricultural labourers number in all about 3 lacs while plantation labour 
families are much more in number viz., about 6 lacs. In both the cases 
more than 90 per cent, of the calories were obtained from cereals. 


* Report on work done on nutrition in State# 1952 by I.O.M.R. 

f Report on an enquiry into the cost and Standard of Living of plantation workers in Assam 
and Bengal by S. R. Poshpande. 



CHAPTER IX 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

1. The Problem of Indebtedness among agricultural labourers. 

1.1. Indebtedness is an age-old malady among the rural population of 
India. The Royal Commission on Agriculture* lias remarked 6 Innumerable 
people ace bom in debt, live in debt, and die in debt,passing on their burden to 
those who follow \ The intensive family survey of agricultural labour families 
throw some interesting light on different aspects of this problem in respect of 
agricultural labour families. The data on indebtedness collected during the 
survey have, however, got their limitations. The agricultural labourers mostly 
did not maintain any proper accounts of their assets and liabilities and often 
put too much reliance on their creditors in regard to their debt position. This 
was more so in the case of attached workers, the bulk of whose borrowings was 
from their employers. Besides, being illiterate, the agricultural labour families 
were also incapable of giving precise information on their debt position, and it 
was therefore difficult to get at the exact figure of debt, rate of interest, source 
and purpose of debt, etc. 

2. Extent of Indebtedness. 

2.1. The following statement shows the comparative position regarding 
indebtedness of agricultural labour families in the different Census Zones : 

Statement 1 

Indebtedness of Agricultural Labourers 


Sources of borrowings 


Zone 

Percentage 
of Indebed 
families 

Debt Debt - 

per per 

family indebted Employ- 
family ers 

Shop¬ 

keepers 

Money 

lenders 

Co-ope¬ 

rative 

Societies 

Others 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

North India 

21-9 

7 

32 

12 

8 

7 


r* 

East India 

33-7 

26 

76 

21 

2 

40 

1 

12 

South India 

51-8 

53 

102 

14 

8 

23 

1 

56 

West India 

39-9 

43 

108 

10 

7 

24 

3 

58 

Central India 

54-9 

50 

103 

22 

4 

53 

1 

23 

North-West India 

75-8 

254 

335 

104 

19 

131 

2 

79 

All-India 

44-5 

47 

10 5 

22 

6 

38 

1 

38 


It will be seen that about 45 per cent, of the agricultural labour families 
were indebted. The average debt incurred per agricultural labour family for 
All-India was Rs. 47. However, the average debt per family taking only 
indebted families into account was Rs. 105. As between casual and attached 


* The Boyd Commission on Agriculture, 1928. 

(155) • 
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families who formed 90 and 10 per cent, respectively according to the Intensive 
Family Survey, the percentage of indebted families was 44 in the case of the 
former and 51 in the case of the latter. Likewise, the amount of debt per in - 
debted familv was Rs. 100 for casual workers and Rs. 143 for attached workers.. 
It is thus evident that the extent and degree of indebtedness was greater in the 
case of attached workers than in the case of casual workers. This was only 
to be expected, since it was easier for the attached workers to secure loans from 
their employers, mostly, as advances from their lump sum wages for the year or 
half year as the case may be. The Punjab and PEPSU provided instances 
where attached workers formed a high proportion, namely, 53 and 78 per cent, 
respectively. As a result, the average debt per indebted family was also rela¬ 
tively high in these two States, being Rs. 341 for Punjab and Rs. 318 for 
PEPSU, as compared to the average of Rs. 105 only for the Indian Union 
as a whole. 

2.2. Among the casual families with and without land, the percentage of 
indebted families was 46 among the former and 41 among the latter. The 
average debt per indebted family was, however, considerably higher 
in the case of families with land than in the case of families without 
land, being of the order of Rs. 137 and Rs. 69 respectively. It would appear 
from the above that even though the need for borrwoing for consumption 
might be greater among the families without land than in the case of families 
with land, the degree of indebtedness was higher in the case of families with 
land. This was probably due to the fact that the capacity to borrow and the 
readiness of the lending agency to advance loans was greater in the case of 
families with land than in the case of their landless counterparts. 

3. Purposejof Debt. 

3.1. As already mentioned, the average debt per indebted family for 
all catergories of families was Rs. 105. The main purpose for which debts 
were incurred was production, consumption and social purposes. But by far 
the major part of the debt was incurred for consumption which accounted for 
Rs. 78. This only shows the insufficiency of the income of agricultural labour 
families even to meet their primary necessities. The following observations* in 
regard to rural indebtedness in general is of interest:— 

“ The tragedy of indebtedness is very much accentuated by the fact 
that the agriculturists borrow for procuring food. Borrowed finance in 
industry is not a cause of alarm, neither it is a sign of distress, but 
for purposes of consumption in the sphere of agriculture, it is a distress 
signal.” 

3.2. Taking families with land and without land, in the case of both the 
bulk of the borrowings was spent for consumption purposes amounting to an 
average of Rs. 98 in the case of the former and Rs. 56 in the case of the latter. 
Families with land, however, spent on an average about Re. 17 out of their 
borrowings for production purposes. Details are given in Table 12. 
in Appendix VI, 

4. Zonal variations in Indebtedness. 

4.1. It will be seen from the statement already given, that the percentage 
of indebted families was the highest in the North-West Zone, being as high as 76 

Man Behind the Plough', —M. Azizul Huq. 
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per cent, and debt per indebted family was also the highest being Rs. 335. 
It was also quite high in South India, with 52 per cent, and Central India with 
65 per cent, the average debt per indebted family being a little above Rs. 100. 
On the other hand, in North India only 22 per cent, of the agricultural labour 
families were indebted with an average debt of Rs. 32 only. In East India 
indebted families were compartively small, being 34 per cent, only with an 
average debt of Rs. 76. Thus it will be seen that although indebtedness was a 
common evil among agricultural labourers throughout India, it was particularly 
acute in certain Zones and States. The North-West Zone which included 
Punjab and PEPSU seemed to suffer the worst in this respect since the percen¬ 
tage of indebted agricultural labour families was 91 and 81 respectively in them, 
and the average debt was Rs. 341 and Rs. 318 per indebted family. Among 
South Indian States, Mysore had the highest percentage (77) of indebted 
agricultural labour families and an average debt of Rs. 253 per indebted 
family. A high proportion of agricultural labour families in Mysore i.e. a little 
over 61 per cent, held land and spent a proportion of their borrowings for 
productive purposes, as well. Out of a total average debt of Rs. 305 per 
family with land, Rs. 86 was spent for production, Rs. 133 for consumption and 
Rs. 86 for social purposes. * 

5. Total volume of Indebtedness. 

5*1. From the figures of average debt per family and the average debt per 
indebted family, it is perhaps possible to estimate, at least roughly,the total 
volume of indebtedness for the total agricultural labour families in the entire 
Indian Union. According to the General Family Survey, the total number of 
agricultural labour families was estimated at 17-6 million. Of this, about 44*5 
per cent, or 7*8 million were indebted families with an average debt of Rs. 105 
per family. Thus the total debt of the indebted agricultural labour families 
may be estimated to be of the order of Rs. 80 crores. 

5-2. It will be interesting to compare the indebtedness of agricultural 
labourers with that of the other categories of rural agricultural families. Such 
data for the Indian Union as a whole is not available and hence an All-India 
comparison is not possible. However, ‘ The Report of an Economist into 
Rural Indebtedness in Madras, 1946 1 2 3 4 5 gives the following figures for that State : 

Debt per 

Category of family family in 1945 

(Rs.) 


1. Big land holders. 980 

2. Medium land holders. 420 

3. Small land holders. 223 

4. Tenants .. 135 


5. Landless labourers 


42 
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The difference in the average size of the debt between landless labourers 
and the other classes is significant. On the other hand, the average debt per 
family of agricultural labourers in Madras according to the Agricultural Labour 
Enquiry was Rs. 41, being about the same as in 1945. The figures quoted 
above would also indicate that the debt of landless agricultural labourers 
amounted only to 2-3 per cent, of the total indebtedness of all classes of 
rural families in Madras State, thus showing that the indebtedness among 
them is not considerable as compared to the rest of the rural population. 

6. Sources of borrrowing. 

6-1. The main sources of borrowing for agricultural labour families wero 
employers, shop-keepers, money-lenders, co-operative societies, friends and 
relatives, etc. Out of these, however, the biggest single source available to the 
borrowers was the money-lenders, the time-honoured financiers of rural India. 
The source next in importance was employers. The amounts borrowed from 
these two sources were Rs. 38 and Rs. 22 respectively, out of a total of Rs. 105. 
Shop-keepers came next with Rs. 6 only, while co-operative societies lent 
only Re. 1. It will lie seen that co-operative societies played only an insigni¬ 
ficant part as a source of borrowing for agricultural labourers. Consequently, 
they turned more and more to money-lenders for help and accommodation. 

6*2. As regards the sources of borrowing, the pattern was more or loss 
unifom in all the Zones. Everywhere money-lenders were the biggest single 
source of borrowing. Next to them were the employers. Uttar Pradesh 
appeared to be an exception in that here employers formed the most 
important source. Co-operative societies wore again uniformly insignificant 
in most Zones as a source of borrowing. The following observations con¬ 
cerning money-lenders and co-operative societies made in the Report of 
.the Economist into rural indebtedness in Madras is of interest : 

“The central figure in the agricultural credit mechanism is still the 
private money-lender who may be a sonxxir, a grain merchant or an affluent 
big ryot. In the post-depression year money-lenders came in for great deal 
of criticism. They were accused of charging usurious rates of interest, 
keeping accounts in fraudulent manner and other things. Consequently 
legislation was invoked in order to protect the indebted agriculturist from 
exhorbitant rates of interest. These measures have, however, led to the 
contraction of credit or evasion of law. When the private money-lender 
has lion’s share of agricultural finance, it would be short-sighted to launch 
a frontal attack on him ”. 

As regards co-operative societies, the same report offers the following 
remarks : 

“ Despite four decades of its existence Co-operative credit has only 
touched the fringe of the problem of rural finance and the reign of the 
private money-lenders is still unaffected if not unchallenged. It was pious¬ 
ly hoped that the money-lenders would be sooner or later brought into 
the co-operative movement and made the corner stone of co-operative 
finance. This hope has been shattered in many cases; where sowcars or 
money-lenders nave entered the society they have done so to torpedo it 
or made use of it for gaining their selfish ends 
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7. Indebtedness according to levels of living. 

7*1. The position regarding indebtedness in the different levels of living 
of the indebted families is indicated in the statement below : 

STATEMENT 2 


Indebtedness According to Levels of Living 


Annual Consump¬ 
tion expenditure 
per consumtion 
unit 

Percentage of 
indebted fami¬ 
lies to total num¬ 
ber of agricultural 
labour families 

Percentage of 
indebted fami¬ 
lies to total fami¬ 
lies in the expen¬ 
diture group 

Average Amount 
of debt 

Its. 

Rs. 1 to 50 

2’ 0 

46-8 

55 

Rs. 51 to 100 . 

24-4 

44-7 

82 

Rs. 101 to 150 . 

360 

44'2 

111 

Rs. 151 to 200 . 

19-5 

47-8 

110 

Rs. 201 to 250 . 

9-0 

41-8 

111 

Above Rs. 250 . 

91 

40-7 

136 

Total 

100-0 

45- 

105 


It is readily seen that the percentage of indebted families in the different 
expenditure groups to the total number of families in the group was more or 
less constant. It is also interesting to note that except for the very low levels 
upto Rs 100, the debt per indebted family was also the same. The position 
regarding indebtedness does not, therefore, seem to be much affected by 
the levels of consumption expenditure. 

Indebtedness in Different States. 

8. The following statement shows fuller data on indebtedness for the 
major States and Census Zones: 

Statement 3 

Indebtedness in Major States. 

Sources of borrowing 

Percentage Debt Debt Percent-/- A -- 

States according to of indebted per per age of debt lflmploy- Shop- Money- Co-opera- 

Census Zones families family indeb- for con- ers keepers lenders live Other 

ted sumption societies 

family purposes 


North India 

U. P. . 

219 

21-0 

Rs. 

7 

7 

Rs. 

32 

82 

88 

88 

Rs. 

12 

12 

Rs. 

8 

8 

Rs. 

7 

7 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.5 

5 

East India 

33*7 

26 

76 

87 

21 

2 

40 

1 

12 

Bihar 

41*8 

40 

95 

85 

26 


54 


13 

Orissa 

16-9 

9 

50 

94 

1 

4 

36 

4 

5 

West Bengal . 

81*9 

11 

34 

04 

18 

1 

2 

.. 

13 

Assam 

83-2 

6 

17 

71 

7 

4 

6 

». 

., 
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STATEMENT 3 -contd. 

Indebtedness in Major States— contd. 

Sources of borrowing 
Debt Percent- --——-- 


States according to 
Census Zones 


Percentage 
of indebted 
families 

Debt 

per 

family 

per 

indeb¬ 

ted 

family 

age of debt 
for con- Employ 
sumption ers 
purposes 

Shop¬ 

keepers 

Money¬ 

lenders 

Co-opera- 

tivo 

societies 

Others 




Rs. 

Rb. 


Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

South India 


51-8 

S3 

102 

73 

14 

8 

23 

1 

56 

Madras . 


48*9 

41 

84 

85 

7 

8 

10 

l 

58 

Mysore . 


77*1 

195 

253 

46 

58 

8 

113 


74 

Travancore-Cochln 


54-3 

21 

39 

77 

13 

5 

11 

2 

8 

West India 


399 

43 

108 

64 

16 

7 

24 

3 

58 

Bombay . 


40-3 

43 

106 

63 

18 

2 

25 

4 

57 

Saurashtra 


45-0 

54 

119 

71 


45 

16 


58 

Central India . 


54-9 

56 

103 

72 

22 

4 

63 

1 

23 

Madhya Pradesh 


46-6 

23 

45 

78 

12 

3 

0 

1 

20 

Madhya Bharat 


57-1 

87 

153 

64 

17 

3 

64 

3 

60 

BLyderabad 


02-4 

90 

145 

72 

28 

4 

95 

1 

1? 

North-West India 


75-8 

254 

335 

74 

104 

19 

131 

2 

79 

Rajasthan 


64-5 

224 

347 

78 

26 

33 

225 


64 

Punjab . 


90-8 

310 

341 

75 

138 

4 

01 

2 

108 

PFPBU . 


80-0 

256 

318 

63 

220 

10 

46 

4 

38 

ALL-INDIA 


44-5 

47 

105 

74 

22 

0 

38 

1 

31 
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APPENDIX I 
Form in A 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Intensive Family Questionnaire 

Local calendar month.year.....and 

the corresponding English calendar month.year. 

MONTHLY RETURN 





Province.Taluk... 

Zone.Revenue Thana. 

District.Village. 

Sub-Division.Sample No. 

Family No.House No. 

Signature of the Investigator with date. 

Signature of the Supervisor with date. 

No. of visits. Total time taken (In hours) 

These returns are to be submitted for each local calendar month of the 
current agricultural year. 

(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential 
and is not intended for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a 
judicial or quasi-judical proceeding) 

( 161 ) 


1 Labour/54 


12 


















INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
Rubric HI A-l—Agricultural Labour 

mployment and Earnings of workers during the month of. 

(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 
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♦Enter details of work in any other agricultural operation in which the worker might have been employed. 
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Smployment and Earnings of workers during the month of.... 

(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 
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if 

00 

iH 














Perquisites 

Value 

Rs. A. p. 

Total 

N 














Per 

day 

to 








- 

— 





Details 

lO 

H 












In kind 

Cash Value 

Rs. A. p. 

Total 

rl 



-- 

— 

— 

— 


-- 

... 

— 



— 

fe e? 
SLtTJ 

CO 

w-i 



1 "• 

<71 


- 








_ 




Quantity per day 

Standard 

Weight 

wM 

v-t 












1' 

1 H 

P 

o 













Types 

of 

cereals 

and 

other 

com- 


Ob 














Piece wages 

o S . 

JC g • 

slS 

u a ” 

Total 

TP 







. 






— 

Per 

day 

t- 




| 




| 

1 




j.ttfioM dSejoAe nv 
.Cq Xup « uj anop s^u/i | 

to 





. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


saS9D0jd JO 
uon«npnjd)op ioj 

\n 








Time wages 

* 

§ *• 

1 2 




l 

. 






__ 


o at 

Is 2 

as 

1 

CO 












No. of 
days 
worked 

M 












(lx) Other operations* j 

Total j 

! 

Name of earner 

Sex 

Details of earnings 


T-l ] 

1 

1. Wages earned from agricultural 
labour (To be filled up separately 
for each crop) Name of the crop 

(1) Ploughing 

(ii) Preparatory operations 

(a) Embanking 

(b) Harrowing 

(c) Manuring 

(Hi) Sowing 

(iv) Transplanting 

(v) Weeding 

(vi) Irrigating 

! 

$, 

f 

! 

i 


12a 


•Eater details of work in any other agricultural operation in which the worker might have been employed. 
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Rubric HI A-2—Non- agricultural Labour 

Employment and Earnings of workers during the month of. . 

(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and chUd) 

GO 

O 

fc 

i—l 

< 

I 

i 

f 

1 

Total 

Amount 

RS. A. p. 

ao 

r-t 









Perquisites 

Value 

RS. A. P. 

Total 

t> 

r-i 









i 

Per 

day 










Details 











In kind 

Cash Value 

Rs. A. p. 

Total 

* 









II 

CO 

Vi 









fi 

& 

& 

** 02 

PS 

N 

rt 









Quantity per day 

Standard 
weight ! 

i 

i-^ 

r-4 










Local 

weight 

c 

vi 











sonipom 
-tnoo j^ujo 

puw spnu 

-3v> jo sadXx 

a 










Cash value of 
piece wages ] 

Rb. a. p. 

Total 

« 









00 
o 
. to 

t 

% 

Per 

day 

tw 









uu Aq A*p « 
n| auop ei!UR 

<© 




i 





309)(i 
jo iionwipnjfij 
-up JOJ BJIUfl 

kC 


i 



i 




Time wages \ 

i 

Amount 

Rs. A. p. 










Wage 

rate 

Rs. A. p. 

oc 








■ 

No. of 
days 
worked. 

C* 










Name of the earner 

Sex 


8> 

c 

E 

£ 

O 

0! 

1 


■c 

H 

« 

S 

a 

«£ -j 

i! 

i f 

M* 

W 


3 

<iv) 

2 

? 

Total 


•Specify the nature of non-agrlrultural labour in the blank spaces provided. 











Rubric HI A-3—Forced Labour. 

Employment and Earnings of workers during the month of....... 

(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 
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Rubric IH A-4 

Employment and earnings of workers during the month of. 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 


Namo of the earner 

Sex 

Total amount 

Rs. A. P. 

Details of earnings 


4. Income from occupations other than farming 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 

1 

(v) 


Total 


5. Remittances received 


6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non- 
agricultural labour, forced labour, occupations 
j other than farming and remittances received. j 



Rubric III A-5 

Employment and unemployment. 


7. Number of days employed on— 


(i) Agricultural operations 


(ii) Non-agrieultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 


Reasons :— (i) Sickness f 


If he had an attack of malaria, 
mention the number of days 
unemployed on that account. 


(ii) Weather 


(iii) Want of work 


(iv) Other reasons 





fThe total number of days unemployed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) should 
be entered against this item. 
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Rubrio m A—6 

Consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses, etc., 
during the month of. 


Items. 


Quantity 
consumed 
from farm 
produce. 

(Mds.) 


Quantity 
consumed 
from that 
reoeived free 
or as wages 
(Mds.)* 


Purchased. 

Total 

quantity 

consumed. 

Total cost 
of entire 

Quantity. 

Price paid 

quantity 

consumed. 

(Mds.) 

Rs. As. P. 

(Mds.) 

Rs. As. P. 



* In case a part of the quantity reoeived free or as wages is utilised for purposes other 
than consumption, e. g. for making other purchases, such quantities should be deduoted from 
the total quantity received free or as wages. 
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Rubric m A—7 

Expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and (b) bed¬ 
ding and household requisites during the month of. 


Clothing and footwear 


Clothing and footwear 


Article 

Number 

Cost 

Rs. As. P. 

Article 

Number 

A. MEN 

Dhoti 



C. CHILDREN 

(i) Male 


Pyjama 























Total for 
male children 


Footwear 



(ii) Female 


Total for Men 





B. WOMEN 

Sarecs 


! 

i 



1 


Blouses 



Total for 
female children 


Salwar 



Total for clothing 
and footwear 





Bedding and House¬ 
hold requisites 





Cots 





Quilts 





Mats 


Footwear 





Total for 

Women 

1 


Total Bedding & 
household 
requisites. 
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Rubric m A-8. 
Family Budget 


Income of the family for the month of. 


Sources 

(1) 

Amount 

Rs. AS. P. 
(2) 

S 

(1) Land owned 

*■ 


(2) Land taken on rent 

(3) Land obtained free of rent J 

(4) Wages from agricultural labour 


(5) Wages earned from non-agricultural labour 


{6) Wages from forced labour 


(7) Income earned from occupations other than 
farming 


(8) Any other source 


Total 



If. B .—Gross income {rum items (1) to (3) taken together should be entered in column (2). 
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Rubrie in A-9. 


Details of calculation of gross income and net income from 
land for the month of. 


e tails in respeot of land owned, land taken on 
rent and land obtained free of rent 


Details of expenses 


Nature Payment in kind 

of Rate Amount Parti- j 

No. crop. Area Yield Rs. as. p. Rs as. p. cuars. Quantity Amount 

1234 5 « 7(819 



TOTAL 
Amount 

NET INCOME. 

(Total amount minus Total expenses) 


TOTAL 

Expenses 
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Rubric m A-10 


Consumption Expenditure of the family for the month of. 


Items 

(1) 

Quantity 
& Units 
(2) 

Value 
Rs. As. P 
(3) 

Items 

(4) 

Quantity 
& Units 

(5) 

Value 
Rs. As. P. 

W 

7. Food 

(i) Cereals 

(ii) Pulses 

—.— 

— 

4. House rent A repairs 
(i) Rent 



(ii) Repairs . 



Total 



(iii) Gur and/or Sugar 



J. Ceremonies 
Functions 
(i) Marriages 



(iv) Spices 



(▼) Salt . 



(vi) Vegetables . 



(ii) Funerals 



(vii) Meat and Fish . 



(iii) 



(iv) 



(viii) Milk 



Total 


__- 

(ix) Ghee . 



(x) Other Milk products 



6. Services 
(i) Brahmin 



(xi) Edible oil . 



(ii) Washerman . 



(xii) Tea . 



(iii) Barber . 



(xiii) Coffee 



(iv) Others . 



(xiv) Others 



Total 



(xv) Food perquisites 



7. Miscellaneous 
(i) Washing Soap . 



(xvi) 



(xvii) 



(ii) Bidi, Cigarettes 



(xviii) 



Toabcco, etc. . 


--- 

(ix) 



(iii) Pan, Supari etc. 



Total 


.. 

(iv) Intoxicants . 

... 


(a) Liquor 


2 . (a) Clothing rf? 

Footwear 



(b) Bhang 



(i) Men . 



(c) Opium 



(ii) Women 



(d) Others 



(iii) Children 



(v) Medicines 



Total 



(vi) Education 



(6) Bedding 4 House* 
hold requisites 



(vii) Litigation 




(viii) Amusements 



3. Fuel Lighting 



(ix) Travelling 



(i) Fuel . 



(x) Others . 



(ii) Kerosene oil 




Total 



(iii) Match Box 




Total consumption 
expenditure. 



Total 
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Rubric HIA-11 

BUDGET IN ABSTRACT FOR THE MONTH OF. 


Income 

Rs. AS. F. 

Expenditure 

Rs. AS. P. 

I. Surplus of last month 


1. Deficit of last 




month 


2. Wages earned from agricultural 




and non-agricnltural occupations . 


2. Consumption ex¬ 




penditure 



3. Wages from forced labour . 


4. Income from occupations other 
than farming .... 


5. Gross Income from land 


6. Income from any other source 


7. Total .... 



3. Expenses of cul¬ 
tivation 


How deficit was met 


Rs. AS. F. 


1. New debts incurred during the 
month. 


2. Remittances received from outside 


3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, land, 
implements,’ etc.) 


4. Stocks at the beginning of the 
month . . 


5. Any other income* 


6. Total 



I. Debts repaid du¬ 
ring the month 


2. Interest on loan 


3. Purchase of capi¬ 
tal assets 


4. Stocks 


5. Any other expen¬ 
diture* 


6. Total . 


♦Details should be furnished. 
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Questionnaire for the current month* 

(ii) Item 5 is the sum of items^l,*2 f and 4 minus item 3. 
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RRMAUMfl 


(i) By the Investigator. 


(ii) By the Supervisor. 
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Form in B 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Intensive Family Survey 

Agricultural year to which the data relate : Year ending 

Annual Return 
Annual Budget in Abstract 

ltetns 

1. Food 

2. Clothing & Footwear 

3. Bedding & household requisites. 

4. Fuel & Lighting 

5. House rent and repairs 



8. Miscellaneous 

9. Total expenditure 

10. Total income 

11. Surplus (+) or Deficit ( 


Province.Taluk. 

Zone.Revenue Thana. 

District.Village. 

Sub-Division.Sample No. 

Family No.House No. 

Signature of the Investigator with date. 

Signature of the Supervisor with date. 

(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential 
and is not intended for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a 
judicial or quasi-judioial proceeding.) 


(month) 


Amount 
Rs. A. P. 
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Enter Retails of work In any other agricultural operation i$ which the worker might have been employed 




















































Rubric III B-2—Non-agricultural Labour. 

Employment and Earning of workers during th‘ eurront agricultural year ending. ..(month) 

(To be filled up separately for etch earner—man. woman and child.) 
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Rubric III B-3 — Forced Labour. 
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Rubric m B~4 


Employment and earnings of workers during the current agricultural year 
ending.(month)-- contd. 


(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child.) 

Name of the earner 

Sex I 

Total amount 

Us. A. V. 

Details of earnings 


4. Income from occupations other than farming 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 

\ 

! 

_ 

f _ 

j Total 

-...---, 

i 

| 6. Remittances receiver! 


| 6. Total earnings from agricultural labour, non- ! 

| agricultural labour, forced labour, occupa- j 

j tions other than farming and, remittances j j 


received. 

Rubric HI B-5 


Employment and unemployment. 


7. Number of days employed on— 

(i) Agricultural operations 

i 

(ii) Nan-agricultural occupations 


8. Number of days unemployed (for men only) 


i Reasons:— (i) Sickness* 

; 

If he had an at ta ck of malaria, 
mention the number of days 
unemployed on that account. 

| 

j 

(ii) Weather 


(iii) Want of work 


(iv) Other reasons 





' The total number of days unemployed on account of sickness (inclusive of malaria) 
h ould be entered against this item. 
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Rubric in B-6. 

Annual consumption expenditure of the family on cereals, pulses » 
etc., during the current year. 


i 

Items. 

Quantity 
consumed 
from farm 
produce. 

(Mda.) j 

! 

Quantity 
consumed 
from that 
reoeived free 
or as wages.* 
(Mds.) 

Purchased. ! 

i 


Quantity. 

(Mds). 

Price paid. J 

Rs. A. P. j 

yutinwii/y 

consumed. 

(Mds.) 

i 

quantity 

consumed. 

Rs. A. P. 

I 

2 

3 

| 

4 ! 

\ 

5 

6 

7 

i 

Cereals. 

1. 


1 

i 

! 

1 




2. 




! 

i 


3. 




i 

i 

! 


4. 

1 

! 


1 

i 

1 


5. 

| 



I 

i 


6. 




i 

I 


7. 


! 

] 


i 


8. 


I 

i 

! 




Total . 


i 

j ! 

i l 

__i 

i 


Pulses. 




| 

j 


1. 







2. J 







3. 




i 

i 

» 

1 


4, 




I 

\ 



5. 





! 

i 


Total . 




i 

j 

i 

i 


Sugar 



j 



Our . 







Tobacco 







Other 
product* 
used for 
domestic 
consumption. 








* In case a part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilised for purpose* other than 
consumption, t>g-, for making other purchases, such quantities should be deducted from the total 
quantity received free or as wages. 
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Rubric m B-7. 


Annual expenditure of the family on (a) clothing and footwear and 
(6) bedding and household requisites. 


Clothing and footwe* 

ir. 

i 

| Clothing and footwear. 


Cost. 

i 

Cost. 

Article. Number. 


Article. Number. 



Rs. A. T. 


Rs. A. P. 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

i 

f. 

i ! 

A. MEN. ' 


i 

! 

1 

C. CHILDREN | 


Dhoti ... | | 

1 

i 

(i) Male . . j 


Pyjama . j 

1 

1 

1 




:Total for rattle j 
j children . . - 


Foot wo ,i r . . ; 

■ 

(ii) Female . 



! 

Total for Men . i j 

i i 

i 1 1 

i 

1 

! 

i 


B. WOMEN, 


Sardes 

Blouse* 

Salwar 


Total for female ! 
! Children . . j 


Total for clothing | 
and footwear , I 
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Rubric UIB-8 

Family Budget. 



ANNUAL NET INCOME. 



Sources. 1 

Amount of net 
income. 


__. (1 > ! 

Rs. As. P. 

(2) 

(1) 

! 

Land owned 

j 

(2) 

Land taken on rent 


(3) 

1 

hand obtained free of rent 

i 

i 

; 

G) 

Waves from agricultural labour 


W 

Wages earned from iicn-agricuItural labour 


(0 

Warnings from forced labour 





I 

(7) ■ Income oar:io<l fmm occupations other than fanning I 


(8) Any other source 
Total 


HOW FAMILY BUDGET DEFICIT WAS MET. 


1. New debts incurred during the year 

BBB 

2. Remittances from outside 


| 

3. Sale of capital assets (cattle, land, j 
implements, etc.) 


4. Stock* at the beginning of the year . i 

t 

1 

6. Any other source* .... j 

6. Total | 


* Details should he given. 
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Rubric HI B~9 

DETAILS OF CALCULATION OF ANNUAL NET INCOME. 


Details in respect of land owned, land taken 
on tent and land obtained free of rent. 


iNaturei 1 Parti- 

No. ! of I Area. Yield. Rate. jAmount. eulars. 


Details of expenses. 


i orop, 

1 I 2 



j Total ! j 

(Amount. ! I 


NET INCOME. 

(Total amount minus Total expenses.) 
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Rubric m B-10. 

Annual Consumption Expenditure o! the family. 


Items. 

(1) 

i 

Quantity! Value. 
& Units. I 
(2) ; (3> 

i 

Items. 

(4) 

Quantity 
& Units. 
(5) 

Value. 

(6) 

1. Food 
(i) Cereals .% 


i Rs. A. P. 

4. House rent dr repairs 


Rs. A. P. 

(iij Pulses . 


j . 




(iii) Gur and/or Sugar . 



(ii) Repairs 



(iv) Spices . 


-.- 

Total 



(v) Salt 


— — 

5. Ceremonies <* Functions 
(i) Marriages 

— 


(vi) Vegetables 
(vii} Meat and fish 


*- 

(iij Funerals . ’7~ 

-- 


(▼iii) Milk . 



(iii) 



(ix) Ghee 


— 

(iv) 



(x) Other Milk products 



(_▼)___._. 



(xi) Edible oil 


— 

Total 



(xii) Tea 



6. Services 



(xiii) Coffee 



(i) Brahmin 



(xiv) Others 



(iij Washerman 



(xv) Food perquisites . 



(iii) Barber 



(xvi) 



(iv) Others 



(xvii) 

(xviiij .. ' / 



Total 





7. Miscellaneous 

-.- 

- 

(nix) ~ 7 


.——’ 





(i) Washing Soap 

. 


"" • " “ 


- - '— - - 




Total 

i 


(ii) Bidi, Cigarettes, 
Tobacco, etc. 



....—._ .. 



(iii) Pan, Supari, etc. . 



t. (a) Clothing <f Footwear 





(i) Men 

.. 

— 

(ivj Intoxicants 



(ii) Women 

-- 


(a) Liquor 



(iii) Children 

. -. 

— .. 

(bj Bhang 

/n\ Oninm 

— 

— 

Total 



V/UlUill , • 

(d) Others 

- 





(vj Medicines 



(h) Bedding Household 



(vi) Education 



regui sites 



(vii) Litigation 



3. Fuel dr Lighting 



(viiij Amusements 



(i) Fuel . . “ 



(ixj Travelling 



(ii) Kerosene oil . 



(x) Others . 



(iii) Match Box 



Total 



Total 

- ... j 

i 

i 


Total consumption 
expenditure. 

j 



HOW FAMILY BUDGET SURPLUS WAS SPENT. 

Rs. As. P. 


1. Debts repaid during the year. 


2. Interest on loan .... 


S. Purchase of capital assets (Cattle, land, 
implements, etc.) 


4. Any other expenditure 


Total 
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(*) Loan in kind and repayment of loans in kind should he evaluated at tin* a\er:u: * urho 1 , =d" priw given under item S in the General Village 
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REMARKS. 


(i) By the Investigator 


(ii) By the Supervisor. 



APPENDIX I 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


FORM m-c. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 


Intensive Family Questionnaire 

Local calendar month.year.and 

the corresponding English calendar month.year. 

Daily diary of Employment, wages and earnings and expenditure on 
cereals and pulses for the month of. 





Province. 

Zone. 

District. 

Sub-Division 
Family No... 


Taluk.. 

Revenue Thana. 

Village.. 

Sample No.. 

House No. 


Signature of the Investigator with date. 
Signature of the Supervisor with date. 


Separate schedules are to be filled up for each Agricultural Labour Family. 

(The information furnished in answer to the questionnaire is confidential 
and is not intended for use in connection with the levy of a tax or in a 
judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding.) 

(188) 




















INTENSIVE FAMILY SURVEY 
Rubric HI C—-1—Agricultural Labour 

Daily diary oi employment and earnings of workers as wage earners in agricultural ^ pc rations during the month of 

Name of the earner. Sex. 

(To be filled up separately for each earner—i nan. wmium and child.) 









Rubric III C—1—Agricultural Labour— could. 

Diily diary of employment and eirai ige of worker* as wag - earners in agricultural operations for the month of 
Name of the earner. 







Rubric III C— 2 —Non agricultural Labour 

Daily diary of employment aiul earnings of worker* as wage earners in non agricultural occupation* during the month of. 

Name of the earner. Sex. 

(To be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child.) 










Rubric m C—2— Non-agricultural Labour— could. 
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Rubric m C—3—Forced Labour 

Daily diary of employment and earnings of workers from forced labour rendered during the month of........ 

Name of the earner........ Sex. 

(Te be filled up separately for each earner—man, woman and child) 
















Rubric HI C—3—Forced Labour— contd. 

Daily diary of employment and earning* of workers from foroed labour rendered during the month of 
Name of the earner.....Sex. 
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Rubric m C—4— contd. 

Paily diary of the consumption and expenditure of the family on cereals for the month of 



II See footnote on page 195. 








Rubric m C—5 

Daily diary of consumption and expenditure of the family on pulses for the month of 


9 ? 



II See footnote on page 195. 








Rubric III C — 5 —contd. 

Duly diary of consumption and expenditure of the family on pulses for the month of. 
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II See footnote on page 195. 





APPENDIX n 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO INVESTIGATORS 


Those instructions should be carefully read before undertaking the enquiry and before the 
forms are actually filled in. 

1. Introductory 

The suooess of the investigation will depend very muoh on the degree to which the Supervisor 
and the Investigator will be able to win the confidence of the villager through the genuine under 
standing of his problems and the tact and the enthusiasm Bhown in getting the required informa¬ 
tion. 


2. Definitions 

(i) Family .— A family is a “ household ” with an independent common kitchen and living 
under the same roof, including temporary absentees but excluding guests. 

(ii) Main occupation. —The main occupation of a person is the occupation in which he 
was engaged for 50 per cent, or more of the total number of days worked by him during the 
previous year. All other occupations should be treated as subsidiary occupations. 

(iii) Mainly agricultural family. —An agricultural family is one in which the main occupa¬ 
tion of the head of the family is agriculture. In addition, it includes all families in which, 
although the head may not have agricultural labour as his main occupation, 50 per cent, or 
more of the earners report agricultural labour as their main occupation. 

(iv) Agricultural labour family. —An agricultural labour family is one in which either the 
head of the family or 50 per cent, or more of the earners report agricultural labour as their 
main occupation. 

(v) Family occupation. —The family occupation is the main occupation of the head of the 
family. If, however, the head of the family is not an agricultural worker but 50 per cent, or 
more of earners in the family are so, the family should be taken as a family of agricultural 
workers. 

fvi) Agricultural labourers. —A person who reports that he or she was engaged in agricul¬ 
tural operations as hired labourer for wages for 50 per cent, or more of the total number of 
days worked by him during the previous year, was taken as an agricultural labourer. 

(vii) Owners of land. —(a) The term ‘ owners * included those who held land directly from 
Government and who had either proprietary rights in their land or who were crown tenants or 
grantees or who were mortgagees with possession of proprietary rights. 

(b) Cultivating owners were those owners of land who either cultivated their entire land 
themselves or through hired labour. 

(c) Non-cultivating owners were those who leased their entire land or let it on barga, batai 
and adki etc. systems for a cultivating season or seasons. 

(d) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating owners were those owners who cultivated 
a part of their land themselves or through hired labour and leased out a portion thereof to 
others. 

(viii) Tenants .— (a) Cultivating tenants were those tenants who either cultivated the 
entire portion of the land themselves or through hired labour. 

(6) Non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who leased out their entire land on barga, 
batai , adhi eto. systems. 

(c) Partly cultivating and partly non-cultivating tenants were those tenants who oultivated 
a part of the land themselves or through hired labour and also leased out a portion thereof to 
others. 

(d) Bargadars, Bataidars, Adhiars etc. —It was customary in almost all States for owners or 
tenants of land to lease out a part or the whole of their land on what is known as Barga, Batai, 
Adki, eto. The bargadars, bataidars, eto., were thus very closely akin to tenants. They shared 
the pvoduoe along with the owners or tenants of land. Usually, the share was half or one-third 
of the produce. All suoh families were inoluded under the sub-head ‘ cultivating tenants \ 

(e) In ease a family was both an owner and & tenant, it was classified as owner or tenant 
according to the proportion of land owned or taken on rent or free of rent. 

(ix) Children ,—Persons below 15 years of age were treated as children. 

( 199 ) 
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(x) Earner.—A person contributing to family inoome through his or her earnings was 
considered as an earner, however meagre the contribution may be. 

(xi) Helper .—A helper was one who helped the earner of the family in his work without 
getting any separate remuneration for himself or herself. A member of the family who was 
earning as also helping was shown as earner. 

(xii) Holding .—A holding was taken as land used wholly or partly for agricultural produc¬ 
tion and cultivated or intended to be cultivated alone or with the assistance of others, without 
regard to ownership, size or location. It included all cultivated (or intended to be cultivated) 
land irrespective of the particular crop grown in it. In case a holding was held jointly by more 
than one family and it was not possible to demarcate the shares of oach family, the joint holding 
was recorded as a single entity of only one of the families. In tho event of a holding being not 
cultivated due to some reason or the other during the period of the survey, its extent was 
indicated under uncultivated holding. 

(xiii) Pucca house .—A house built entirely of briokvS or stones was regarded as a pucca 
house* Other houses were considered as Kac<ha. 

3* Study of the Village Economy : 

The Investigator should first acquaint himself with the economy in the village, agricultural 
seasons, looal calendar months, customs and habits of the villagers, their daily routine, types 
of occupations, customs and methods of wage payments. Before actually undertaking the 
enquiry, he should collect the retail and wholesale price quotations prevalent during the last 
year of all articles which the villagers consume. The prices prevalent in the markets from 
where the villagers purchase the commodities required by them will also bo necessary in respect 
of eaoh village. 

4 # Meeting with the head of the Family : 

The Investigator should meet the head of the family at a time whioh is most convenient to 
the latter and when he is likely to be free. This requires prior knowledge of the daily routine 
of an agricultural worker. It is essential that the Investigator should not start putting ques¬ 
tions to the worker all at once. After exchanging friendly greetings in accordance with local 
customs, he should briefly explain his bonafides and the purpose of the interview in terms 
intelligible to the villager. It should he explained that Government want to know from him 
his wage and other sources of income and dotails of his expenditure, with a view to considering 
how best his conditions may be improved. There should be no show of official authority. It 
should be impressed that there is no other object, behind the enquiry, like the imposition of 
tax, police investigation, rationing, control etc. and that be will not be harmed in any way if 
he furnishes oorreefc information. In fact, the Investigator should not ask for too much at the 
first interview. The first interview is only intended to put the interviewee in good cheer. If 
he is too busy or tired, the Investigator should not pursue his investigation. It will generally 
be an advantage to interview the leaders first with a view to enlisting their co-operation. 
Normally, the interviewee may not mind furnishing information relating to his own family in 
the presence of such leaders and their presence could bo taken advantage of for scrutinising 
the particulars furnished by him. 

5. Supplementary questions for securing correct information: 

(i) Many items of the questionnaire oannot be answered directly by tho villager. A number 
of hints may have to be given to enable him to recollect the facts. For example, reference 
should be made to local calendar months and festival dates. It may be that his replies may 
not be consistent with one another, but the Investigator should be patient all the time and 
should not argue with him. The interviewee may also try to exaggerate expenditure and 
minimise income with a view to furnishing a darker picture. Supplementary questions may 
have to be posed and the schedule should he finally filled up after a proper shifting of material 
collected. 

(ii) The particulars asked for should be related to the current agricultural year, except where 
it is stipulated otherwise either in the instructions or in the questionnaires. The corresponding 
period of the English calendar year should also be stated. 

(iii) All looal weights and measures should be invariably converted into standard weights 
of maunds and seers (1 maund= 82-2/7 lbs.) and a statement showing the equivalents of all 
local weights and measures in terms of standard weights should be attached with the village 
note. 

(iv) All looal land measurements should be converted into standard measurements of 
square yards and aeres and a statement showing the equivalents of all local land measurements 
in terms of standard measurements should he attached with the village note. 

(v) Each Deputy Investigator and Investigator should be provided with a ready reckoner 
containing the conversions of all local weights and measures and land measurements into standard 
weights and measurements, A copy should be sent to the Headquarters also. 
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7. The Intensive Family Survey should be earned out for a sample of agricultural labour 
families. The data oolleoted should refer to the ourrent agricultural year. The monthly 
returns in Form III-A should be filled up for each month of the ourrent agricultural year. Thus, 
there will be 12 monthly returns. At the end of the year an annual statement should be prepared 
in Form III-B from the 12 monthly returns. 

In addition, a daily record of employment, earnings and expenditure on oereals and pulses 
for about half a dozen agricultural labour families in each village, should be maintained, where 
it is possible to seoure the services of an intelligent village resident for doing so. For this purpose. 
Form III-C should be used. These are monthly returns containing day to day record for each 
month. There will thus be three sets of Forms III-A monthly returns. Form III-B annual 
returns and Form III-C monthly returns based on daily diary. 


7. Form III-A* 


(a) RUBRICS III-A 1 TO 4 
Employment and eaentngs 

Before starting the intensive enquiry the Investigator should gather necessary data about 
the various crops raised in the different agricultural operations and the agricultural oalendar 
and should be in a position to recount to the villager the operations in which he may have been 
engaged during the last month. The Investigator should carry on this enquiry with the aid of 
the village officials and one or two intelligent residents of the village who are intimately 
acquainted with the various operations and with the worker, and who would, therefore, be in a 
position to check up the answers given by the villagers. 

(ii) The Investigator should enquire from the head of the family the number of days worked 
by each earner in the different operations during the month. 

(iii) The next step should be to ascertain the wage rates for each operation. If it is piece 
rate, the rate per unit of work and the number of units worked on an average each day should 
be ascertained. In case wage rate for the same agricultural operations vary during the month 
under report, the different wage rates and the corresponding number of days worked should be 
separately entered. 

(iv) Data in respect of wages earned from agricultural labour should be collected in respect 
of only those agricultural operations listed under item l-(i) to (ix) in Rubric III-A-1, which 
are carried out during the month under report. 

(v) The total cash time-wages should be entered in column (4) of Rubrios III-A-1, 2 and 
3. If payment iB made in piece wages, the cash value of piece wages (per day and total) Bhould 
be entered in columns (7) and (8). If payment is made in kind, the oash value of the quantity 
supplied should be calculated at the average retail price for the month and entered in column 
(14). If the prices of certain commodities are not known in the village, the average retail price 
in the nearest Bazar from which the villagers made their purchases should be taken into consi¬ 
deration. 

(vi) Under columns 15,16 and 17 of Rubrios III-A-1, 2 and 3, perquisites will include 

(a) House, house site and building materials 

(5) Gruel, mid-day meal, eto. 

(c) Vegetables 

(d) Tobacco, pan, eto. 

(e) Grass, hay, etc., and 

(/) Any other customary allowances in consideration of the workers* services. 

The value of perquisites should be noted in columns 16 and 17 of Rubrics III-A-1, 2 and 3 
and the nature of perquisites in column (15). In regard to housing, the approximate monthly 
rental value should be taken into account. 

(vii) Earnings should be given separately for (a) wages earned from agricultural labour, 
if any, (Rubric III-A-1); (6) wages earned from non-agricultural labour (Rubric III-A-2); 
(c) wages from forced labour and (d) income from occupations other than farming like trading 
etc. Only net income should be furnished in respect of (d) above. 

(via) If a worker works for half a day, it should be noted carefully. For example, if during 
the month a worker works for 20 full days and one half-day or two half-days, the number of 
days worked, under column (2) of Rubrics III-A-1 to 3 should be recorded as 20£ days or 21 
days as the case may be. 

Item 5 of Rubric III- A-4. 

It is possible that in some sample villages some earners might be residing in neighbouring 
industrial towns and visiting the family only occasionally. If they send some remittances 
regularly for the maintenance of the family, such reoeipts forming part of the regular family 
inoome, should bo taken into account and the figures entered against this item, 

1 Labour/54 ' IS 
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(») RUBRIC m-A-6 
Employment and Unemployment 
Employment 

Item 7.—(i) The total number of days for which the earner oonoemed was employed for 
wages in agricultural operations during the month should be reoorded against this item. 

Item 7.—(ii) The total number of days for whioh the earner oonoemed was employed in 
non-agrioultural labour during the month should be reoorded against this item. 

Unemployment 

Item 8.—Total number of man-days unemployed .—The number of days for whioh the earner, 
if he is a male earner, was unemployed during the month should be reoorded against this item. 

Reasons of unemployment 

(i) Sickness .—The number of days for which the earner was unemployed on aooount of 
sioknees (inclusive of malaria) should be reoorded against this item. The number of days for 
whioh the earner was unemployed solely on account of malaria should be reoorded separately in 
the spaceprovided. 

(ii) Weather .—The number of days for whioh the earner was unemployed on aooount of 
bad weather, e.g. dust-storm etc., should be recorded against this item. 

(iii) Want of work. —The number of days for whioh the earner was unemployed for want of 
work should be reoorded against this item. 

(iv) Other reasons. —The number of days for whioh the earner was unemployed on aooount 
of reasons other than those specified in items (i), (ii) and (iii) above should be reoorded against 
this item. 

(c) RUBRIC III-A-6 

Consumption Expenditure of the family on cereals and pulses 

(i) The monthly consumption of cereals and pulses is the most important item in the family 
expenditure. The Investigator should, before starting the enquiry, make a very careful study 
of the dietary habits of and the types of foodstuffs consumed by tbe agricultural workers. He 
should check up the data given by the villagers by cross reference to the village officials and 
other intelligent residents of the village. 

(ii) The agricultural workers in certain areas obtain cereals, pulses etc., from their employers 
either free or as wages. Suoh quantities received by all earners should be reoorded in column 
(3) of this rubric. In case » part of the quantity received free or as wages is utilised for purposes 
other than consumption, e.g. for purchasing some other item or items, suoh quantities should 
be deducted from the total quantity received either free or as wages. 

(iii) The total of figures reoorded in column 2—Quantity consumed from farm produce, 
column 3—Quantity consumed from that received free or as wages and column 4—Quantity 
purchased, should be equal to the figure reoorded under column 6—-Total quantity consumed. 

(iv) The quantity of oereals, pulses eto. taken on loan for consumption should also be 
included in oolnmn (4). 

(v) For recording the price paid in column 5, the actual price paid, subjeot to verification, 
or if it is not available, the average retail price for the month under report should be taken into 
consideration. 

(vi) The quantities recorded in oolumns 2 and 3 should be evaluated at the ruling retail 
price and the total cost of the quantities in oolumns 2, 3 and 4 should be entered in column 7. 

(d) RUBRIC III-A-7 


Clothing and footwear and bedding and household requisites 

(i) Only items purchased or supplied free during the month under report should be entered. 
Items supplied free should be evaluated at the average retail price for the month. 

(ii) The blank spaces should be utilised for entering items not specifically provided for. 

(iii) Bedding and household requisites should include expenditure on cots, quilts, mats, 
bed-sheets, utensils, etc. 

(e) RUBRIC IILA-8 


Family Budget 
Income of the family 

(i) Items (1), (2) and (3).—A single figure showing total gross income from land owned, 
taken on rent or obtained free of rent should be reoorded in oolumn (2) against items (1), (2) 
and (3) taken together. 

(ii) it is possible that there will not be any income from land during certain months, while 
it may be considerable during some other months. 

(iii) Figures for items (4), (5), (6) and (7) wages from agricultural labour, wages from non- 

agrioultural labour, wages from forced labour, if any, and income from occupations other than 
farming should be the total of the corresponding figures for all earners given in Rubrics HI-A-1 
to 4—Employment and Earnings. 9 
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(iv) Wages from non-agricultural labour.—The figure should include only those non*agri¬ 
cultural occupations in which the earners are employed as wage earners. 

(v) Incomo earned from occupations other than farming.—The figure should be the not 
income and include non-agricultural occupations like trading, cottage industries, if any, selling 
vegetables etc., in which earners are not employed as wage, earners. 

(/) RUBRIC III-A-9 

Details of calculation of gross and net income from lamp 

fi) This rubric should be used for recording the details regarding area of land, yield, rate 
of the yield, value of the yield and expenses incurred during the last month for meeting the 
cost of cultivation. The not income should be arrived at by deducting the expenses incurred 
during the month from the gross income. 

(ii) In column 7, under details of expenses, the following particulars should be taken into 
account-:— 

(a) Land revenue and water charges ; 

(!>) Rent; 

(e) Bullock la hour ; 

(d) Manual labour; 

{<') Seed charges; 

(/) Implements: and 

{()) Other expenses. 

(iii) It should he noted that during certain months the expenditure may be considerable, 
while it may not. be much in some others. 

(iv) The various items of production, together with the quantities produced should ho 
listed. These should be evaluated at t he actual price paid, subject t<> verification, or the average 
retail price for the month under report. 

(v) If any land is let out or leased or is given or taken on barga, Lahti, atlhi , etc., it is not 
necessary to enter all the details mentioned in columns 1 to l*h In such cases, the investigator 
should only enter the amount of rent received from lessees etc., in eloumn 6. The net value of 
the produce obtained from or by the Bargadar, Bataidar, Adhiar , etc., should similarly be 
entered in this column. A special note should invariably be recorded against th(3 entries relating 
to such eases in order to show clearly that such entries in column f> represent either t-Y amount 
of rent received from lessees, etc. or the net value of produce obtained from or by Barr/ndars, 
Bataidars, Adhiar .*, etc. A remarks column is specially provided for in this rubric to enable the 
investigators to record their comments for clarifying the meaning of such entries. 

(g) RUBRIC 111-A-10 
Consumption expenditure or the family 

Food. —(i) The quantity consumed and expenditure incurred on cereals, pulses, gur .and 
or sugar furnished in columns 0 and 7 of Rubric IT.I-A-6 should be recorded here. For the 
other items of food, the quantity purchased, wherever possible and the average retail price paid 
should he indicated against each item. The spaces left blank should be utilised for entering 
other items not specially mentioned. 

(ii) The value of articles obtained as perquisites recorded in column 14 of Rubrics TII-A-l 
to 4—Employment and Earning*—should also be taken into consideration in recording expendi¬ 
ture in this part as these arc accounted for on the income side. 

(iii) Other milk products should include items like curd, butter, lassi etc. 

Clothing and Footwear and Bedding and House hold requisites 

Figures of expenditure furnished in Rubric TII-A-7 should be recorded here. 

Fuel and lighting ,—The expenditure incurred on fuel (coal, soft- coke, firewood, etc.), kerosene 
oil, match box etc., should bo recorded bore. 

Houserenl and repairs, —If a house has been provided to the worker by the employer, the 
approximate monthly rental value may be stated. To this should be added the cost of repairs, 
if any, paid by the workers during the month. If the house is owned, the monthly cost of 
repairs during the month should be taken into account in estimating the workers’ expenditure on 
rent. 

Ceremonies and functions ,—Expenses on marriages, deaths, festivals, feasts etc*., should be 
recorded under this item. The blank spaces should lie utilised for entering items not specifically 
mentioned. 

Sendees, —The expenditure incurred on the services of brahmin, washerman, barber, etc,, 
should be recorded here. 

Miscellaneous. —Other items may inolude expenditure incurred on any other item not 
specifically mentioned. 

(h) RUBRIC-III-A-l 1. 

Budget in Abstract 

(i) It should be ascertained whether the family had any amount left as surplus at the end of 
the month previous to the one under report. If there was any surplus it should be shown on the 
income side. If there was deficit it should be shown on the expenditure side. 

1 Labour/54 
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(ii) Wages earned from agricultural and non-agricultural occupations and forced labour, 
income from occupations other than farming and gross income from land and income from any 
other source should be recorded on the income side. 

(iii) The total consumption expenditure and tlie expenses of cultivation should be shown on 
the expenditure side. 

(ir) If the total of income exceeds the total of expenditure, the difference should be shown 
as surplus. If the total of expenditure exceeds the total of income, the difference should be shown 
as deficit. 

(v) Tn an agricultural labour family budget involving estimation of a variety of items like 
duration of employment, evaluation of payments in kind, quantity of cereals consumed etc., 
It is quite likely that the budget may not, balance. Where the gap is considerable, every end¬ 
eavour should be made to check up the various items of income and expenditure. It is likely 
that income for gome miscellaneous occupations like digging of wells, cutting palmyra leaves etc., 
might- not have boon included. The workers’ employer and other intelligent residents should 
also be consulted in this connection and if still the difference between the income and the expendi¬ 
ture cannot be reconciled satisfactorily, it should be left at that. Investigators are warned that 
in no oasc should any attempt- be made to manipulate with a view to balancing the budget. 
Tn the case of agricultural workers possessing land, income and expenditure may not tally. In 
the earlier months of the agricultural seasons, expenses of cultivation may exceed the income and 
in such cases the manner in which the deficit was met should be examined and entries carefully 
made in tlie rubric provided for the purpose. Similarly, during the harvest months, income 
may exceed expenditure. In such cases also, the manner in which the surplus was spent should 
be examined and details entered carefully under the heading “ How surplus was spent”. 

(;) RUBRIC TIT-A-12. 

Tnurutkonrs';, 

(i) Separate entries should be made for each debt against items 1 and 2. 

(ii) The investigators should find out if any property has been mortgaged without any 
written commitment for evading any legislative enactment. 

(iii) If different rates of interest are paid for different loans, these may be stated. 

Hv) Loans in kind and payments in kind should be evaluated at the average wholesale price, 
and then recorded in this part. 

(v) An estimate of the value of propert-v owned in the form of land, house, rattle, etc,, may 
bo given to indicate the percentage of property mortgaged. 

8. Form HI-B 

Annual Upturn. 

(i) The instructions in respect of Form III-A are equally applicable for filling up Form 

1.TI-B. 

(ii) This form should be filled up from the data contained in the tw-elve monthly returns 
(For m TI LA). 

(iii) It. should be noted that this form should be filled up at the end of the year after Form 
rrr-A, for each of the twelve months of th_- current agricultural year, has been filled up. 

9. Form III-C 

Daily h-ary. 

(i) The collection of data should bo restricted t<* about half a dozen agricultural labour 
families in the village. 

(ii) The data should be collected daily in respect of employment and earnings of the workers 
in the family employed for wages in agricultural operations as also wage earners in non-agricul- 
tural occupations. Tn addition, data should be collected on expenditure on cereals and pulses. 
The instructions on these items in Form I IT-A should be borne in mind while collecting the 
daily data. 

"(Hi) Separate forms should l>e used for preparing the daily diary of employment and earnings 
for tim different earners in the family. 

(iv) After collcting the data for each day of the month, a monthly statement on the basis 
of the daily data collected should be prepared. 

10. General 

(i) All entries in the schedules must be mad© in ink. 

(ii) After the schedule has been filled up the Investigator should sign it at the appropriate 
places., 

(iii) Xo item should be left unfilled. If necessary, a * nil’ entry should be made. 

(iv) The Investigator should also note separately local terms and weights and measures. 
He should indicate whether any village official or school teacher or Secretary of a Co-operative 
Society can be found who may furnish similar schedules every month or year or half-year in 
future. 

(v) Any case of doubt should be promptly referred to the Supervisor for clarification. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY 
NOTE ON ESTIMATION AND PRECISION 

1. Object of the note— 

Tht* object of this note is to describe briefly the estimation procedure adopted in the 
tabulation of the data collected during the Intensive Family Survey and to indicate the degree 
of precision attained. 

2. Sampling Procedure— 

The Survey covered all the 27 States of the Indian Union. The bigger States were, how¬ 
ever, divided into homogeneous zones, making a total of seventy in all, on the basis of general 
agricultural and economic conditions. ‘From each zone the requisite number of villages, with 
population of hundred or more were, selected at random, with equal probability and without 
replacement from the relevant village list prepared for this purpose. With a view to ensuring 
strict randomness, the selection of villages was done at the Head Quarters at l>elhi and 
communicated to the State Supervisor. The number of villages selected from each zone was in 
proportion to the squareroot of the product of the number of inhabited villages within the zone 
and its total rural population. In all, 812 villages were selected. Within each selected village, 
from the list of the agricultural labor families prepared during the General Family Survey, the 
requisite number of fumilies were selected at random, again with equal probability and without 
replacement, the sampling fraction being uniform within each zone, generally one-hall. This 
stage of selection was done at the field by the investigator with the help of a table of random 
numbers supplied from the Head Quarters. 

The design of the Intensive Family Survey was, thus, a stratified two-stage random 
sampling, with equal probability and without replacement at both stages. Also, within each 
zone, the second stage sampling fraction was uniform. 

3. The Estimates— 

The total consumption expenditure, the average expendit ure on food, wage rates etc., were 
estimated on the basis of the stratified two-stage random sample. If we repeat the sampling 
again, we will not obtain the same estimates. For example, if there are 1,000 families and if a 
random sample of 100 families drawn from it shows that the average income of the 100 families 
is P*s«. 495, then this is an estimate of the average annual income of the 1000 families. The 
question then is, could this figure be used with confidence as an estimate of the result that 
would have been obtained from a complete census covering all the 1000 families and if so, with 
what confidence. Perhaps, another random sample of 100 families might have given an estimate 
of Rs. 505 whereas the true average for the 1000 families might be Rs. 550. Hence an 
error might be committed in taking the estimate for the true value. This error arises due 
to“sampUng variations” and the “bias” of the estimate. 

4. Bias— 

Tt is desirable that the average of the estimates based on all possible samples is equal to 
the valuo estimated. Estimates satisfying this property are called ‘unbiassed*. But there are 
certain estimates for which this average is different from the true value. This difference is 
called the “bias** and when expressed in units of the true valuo, it becomes the ‘relative bias’. 
In some cases such a biassed estimate is used provided that the bias is negligible or can be 
corrected for. 
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5. Precision:— 

In referring to the sample error or to the precision of the sample results, the idea is to 
show how dose the estimates obtained from the sample would be to those that would be 
obtained in a complete census, undertaken under the same conditions as obtained in the 
conduct of the sample Survey, i. with the same method of measurement, questionnaire, inter¬ 
view procedure, type of enumerators or investigators, supervision, tabulation methods, etc., and 
also to indicate how much the estimates will vary from sample to sample, all other conditions 
remaining the same. 

The standard error is such a quantity. Tt measures the extant to which a sample result 
would differ from the true value and also from sample to sample. With a large sample it can 
be assumed that the chance that the difference between the true value and the unbiassed 
estimate exceeds twice the standard error is about one in twenty and the chance that such a 
difference exceeds thrice the standard error is less than one in hundred. Using this knowledge 
we could provide a range around the estimate which would include the true value in 0f> per 
cent, or 99 per cent, cases. 

The standard error is proportional to the unit of measurement. But the co-efficient of 
variation is a relative measure of the sample variations ; it is the standard error expressed in 
units of true value. The square of the co-efficient of variation is called the relative error. 

6. Choice of the method of estimation — 

For estimating any character, several methods can be provided. Also it has been indicated 
that based on each estimate, a range of values can be provided so that the chance that the 
range includes the true value is at a specified level, say nineteen in twenty cases. Obviously 
that estimate is to be used for which such a range k; the minimum. 


7. Ratio estimates — 

Sometimes the process of estimation can be improved upon by using any available addi¬ 
tional information on a correlated character. Thus the total number of agricultural labour 
families in a zone being known, for estimating the total consumption in the zone we could 
estimate the per family consumption and multiply it by the total number of agricultural labour 
families in the zone, The precision of such an estimate would be the same as that of the per 
familv consumption estimate which, of course, is expected to be very high on account of the 
correlation between the total consumption and the number of agricultural labour families 
enumerated in the sample*. 

It should, however, be mentioned (hat. the ratio estimate would be slightly biassed, but as 
in the present case, if the correlation between the two character used for the ratio estimate is 
high, the gain in the precision would more than offset the bias in the estimate**. For this 
reason, a ratio estimate of the total consumption or expenditure on food based on the total 
number of consumption units in the zone would be more reliable than an unbiassed linear 
estimate. 

8. Notation — 

From the observations on various characters recorded in the family schedules, estimates 
have been made of the population averages for each State and for the whole of India. These 
estimates are ratio estimates for the reasons already set forth. 

*W. K. Doming : “Some Theory of Sampling”—]950—p. 167 line, 9* 

**lbid, p—172. Remark 5. 
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The following notation is adopted in presenting the estimates, their, bias and precision. 


Character 


Notation 

Population Sample 


Number of Zones in the State ..... 
Number of villages in the State .... 

• 

G 

M 

— 

Number of A. L. Fs. (agricultural labour families) in the State 

N 

— 

Number of villages in the i th Zone .... 

. 

Mi 

nii 

Number of A. L. Fs. in the i th Zone 

. 

Ni 

i»i 

Number of A. L. Fs. in the j th village of the i th Zone 

. 

Nji 

n u 

Value of x-character in the k th A. L. F. of the j th village 
of thei th Zone ........ 

Xi JSl 

X»jk 

Total of the x-charactcr in the j th village of the i th Zone 

. 


x u 

Total of the X-characler in the i th Zone . 

. 

X, 

Xi 

Total of the X-character in the State 

. 

X 

X 

Value of the ratio of two characters in the k th A. L. F. 
the j th village of the i th Zone .... 

of 

Hi* 

rijk 

Variance of an estimate ...... 


o' 

S'* (estimate) 

Co efficient of variation of an estimate 

. 

V 

c (estimate) 

Bias of the estimate ...... 

. 

fi 

d (estimate) 

Ratio of the totals of two characters .... 


R 

r (estimate) 


9. Estimates of the totals and the averages. 

An unbaissed estimate of the State total, namely, 

G Mi Nij 

£ S £ Si* i* 

i ™ 1 j— 1 k -- I 


X'= 


G 

E 

i—1 


Ml 

mi 


IUi 

S 

j-1 




G 

L 

i— 1 


Mi 

mi 



£ X l3 , 
k-1 


where fi is the uniform sampling fraction of the i th Zone*. 

The estimate of an average is obtained on division of the estimate of the corresponding 
total by the number of units in the population. 

The relative variance of this estimate is : 


(V L 1 T v M * 2 Mi—mi B,* (x) 

X <*T 2 L£*1 fi2 Mi 1111 


G __ Ni—ni 

+ S (Ni.M W -—- 1 

i=l Ni 


>V ( *) 1 

mi—m J 


(D 


1 i»i 

where S^ 2 (x) — £ (x lr ~x j ) ,? 

mi I j«l 

nij 

£ (Xlj k —xu)L 

k=-l 


and B,* (x) « 6 lt 2 (x)-n, (1—f,) S 2 , 2 (x). 


* Hansen, Hurwitz and Madovr : Sample Survey Methods and Theory , Volume II : 
Thtory-~im, p. 1.) 


V W - 


m 


nu 

£ 




j=I mi—1 


Xi * 


JfJ 

mi 


and xjj i 


xiJ_ 

nij 
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Tho estimate of the ratio of two characters is R—x/y is y- x 1 ly 1 
If the total y is known, a ratio estimate for x would be yy. 

The relative bias of both these estimates is O v - — C xr .(2) 

where C- xy is defined as the product of x and v similar to (V“ and a consistent estimate of I he 
relative variance is 0*=0 x ' ; -KV ! —2C* y .(3)** 


10. Expenditure per consumption unit. 

Expenditure per consumption unit has been estimated for the several /ones and the state 
of Madras. The co-efficient of variation of (hose estimates, as obtained by formula (3). is set 
out for the five major zones and the Stale of Madras in the attached Statement. The co¬ 
efficient of variation for the State as a whole is nearly 3%. Thus, neglect ing the hiss of tae 
estimate, which is expected to be small, with 95% chance, the expenditure per consumption 
unit for the State lies between Rs. 107 and Its. 121 (Rs. 114_; 7). 


11. Comparison of the estimates of ratios and totals* 

In order to compare the precision <»f the estimates of the expenditure on food per consump¬ 
tion unit and the total expenditure on food, the relative variances of those estimates were com¬ 
puted for Zone II of Madras. By formulae (2) ami (K), the relative bias and the coefficient, of 
variation of the expenditure per consumption unit were estimated to be 0.24% ami 4*10% for 
this Zone ; for the linear unbiased estimates of t he total expenditure on food, the coefficient of 
variation was as high as 12.08%. The correlation between tne expenditure on food and tho 
number of consumption units per family was Ol>4. This, no doubt, account* for the consider¬ 
ably higher precision of the estimate of expenditure on food per consumption unit. In terms 
of “confidence intervals”, with 05% chance, the total expenditure on food per consumption 
unit in the Zone would lie in the interval (1±’0856) of the estimated value, whereas for obtain¬ 
ing the same degree of confidence for the estimate of the total expenditure on food, the interval 
based on a linear and unbiassed estimate should be as large as (1±‘241(1) of the estimated value. 
Incidentally, we see that if the total number of consumption units in the agricultural labour 
families of the Zone is known, the total expenditure on food in the Zone could be climated 
more precisely, by the “ratio method” than by unbiassed linear est imation, 

12. Estimation of A. L. F’s in a Zone. 

Totals have been estimated by the “ratio method”. For example, total consumption has 
been estimated by the “ratio method” by estimating first the consumption expenditure per 
family for the zone and multiplying this ratio by tho total number of A. L. F’s in the Zone. 
These figures are not provider! by tho Census. It was therefore necessary to estimate the total 
number of A. L. F’s in the Zone. This number was estimated from the rural population figures 
provided by flu? Population Census of India, 1951. The proportion of the rural population in 
the A. L. F’s and the average size of the A. L. F’s were estimated from the sample of the zone. 
These estimates were then applied to the total rural population of the zone yielding successively 
the estimates of the population in the A. L. F’s and the number of A. L. F’s in the zone. 

It should be pointed out here that the sampling was done exclusively in villages with a 
population of hundred or more. However, as such villages would be strewn over the whole 
area, resembling in many respects the neighbourhood, and as the proportion of such villages 
was only about 5% and the proportion of A. L. F’s in such villages loss than 1%, we expect, tho 
ratios estimated on the basis of this curtailed population to be valid for the whole zone. 


13. Tabulation. 


The ratio estimate of a character base*] on the number of A. L. F’s in the zone Is : 







i~l 


N, 

ni 



N, ^ 
n » j=-l k—1 


Xijk 


Tho computational procedure was as follows :— 

(1) The sample totals were obtained directly on the tabulator. 

(2) The totals x" was built up by summing the product of the sample total of each zone 

ami the ratio of the number of A. L. F’s in the zone to those in the sample. 


** Ibid, p. 159.(4.8) and p. 160-(4.17). 
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14. Expenditure per consumption unit per family and wage rates. 

The coefficient of variation of t he expenditure per consumption unit per family for the 
different States and the Indian Union was computed on the machine. Statement 3 of Chapter 
VIII—Oust and Standard of Living—of AU-lndia Report provides the results. These coefficients 
of variation were obtained hy using the “Consistent” estimates given by : 


C*(R ijk)--- 


i I 


Xi 

«i 




mi 
v 

j-l k=l 1-.JW* 

'w .. ’ 

V 


X* 


I-Cr 

I X 

I i- J 


Xi 

nj 


nn 

v 


j I k I 

t; 


njj 

Xi rijV; 


L Aj 

i 1 


.Standard deviations and coefficients of variation have also fan worked out for waste rates 
on the basis of the distribution of man-days worked by daily wage rate statistics. The results 
are set forth sn Statements 11, 12 find J3 of Chapter V of All-ind'a Report and in Table 4 of 
the Tubular Appendix to each State. 
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STATEMENT 

Estimate ok Annual Expenditure per Consumption Unit and its Co¬ 
efficient OF VARIATION FOIt FIVE MAJOR ZONES 
and the State of Madras 


Zone 


Number of Villages 

._ A..- -. 

Total (Mi) Sample (mi) 


Percentage Co- 

Annual ex- efficient of varia- 
Xumber of A. L. F\s penditnre per tion of annual ex- 

- -a - s consumption penditure per 

Total (Ni) Sample {ni) unit consumption 

imic. 


U«. 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

I 

01f>0 

20 

1,310,362 

375 

123 

5*56 

II 

10700 

22 

1,344,504 

411 

110 

4*10 

III 

4077 

8 

440,307 

117 

104 

10-33 

IV 

8102 

20 

1,514,843 

375 

107 

5-21 

V 

1550 

8 

306,274 

147 

310 

7-70 

Stat e of 

35,123 

84 

o,l U,814 

1535 

114 

2-97 


Madras 




APPENDIX IV 
HOURS OF WORK 

There was no regularity in hours of work which depended on the* goodwill and co-operation 
between the workers and the employers and on local custom. The length of the working day 
was also determined by seasonal needs. During harvesting and threshing, the casual workers 
were engaged for about 10 to 11 hours a day, with suitable rest intervals. It was also common 
to employ a worker on different agricultural operations on the same day especially when he was 
engaged on preparatory work for three to four hours. The working day wan usually of 8 hours 
but it lasted fur about 0 hours when a worker was employed on strenuous operations such as 
ploughing or harrowing. The position obtaining in the major States in the different Census 
Zones is briefly indicated below. 

1. North India 

I'ttar Pradesh .—Hours of wot k generally varied from 7 to 8 per day for men. H<>wcve r 
for harvesting and threshing operations hours were about 9. For women, it was slightly les* 4 
than that for men. 

2* East India 

Assam .—The length of the working day ranged from 8 to even 11 hours, excluding rest 
intervals. Working hours also varied among men, women and children. In certain villages 
men w orked for 8 hours, while women and children had to work for 7 and (1 hours respectively. 
Ploughing was done only for about 4 hours. In such cases workers were asked to perform more 
than one type of work without the payment of additional wages. 

Bihar .—On an average, men worked for about 8 hours a day and women and children for 
7 h hours. The working day was longer in operations like transplanting, weeding, harvesting and 
threshing, and shorter in strenuous operations such as ploughing, embanking, etc., Sometimes 
workers were employed for hall* a day, i.e., for about 4 to 5 hours. The wage in such cases was 
lower than the daily wage ; in most cases, one-half. A rest interval of about one hour was allowed. 
Before the rainy season, when the weather was extremely hot, the workers wont to work very 
early in the morning and enjoyed a break of 2 to 3 hours during the day, working thereafter 
until late in the evening. 

Orissa .—The working day for casual workers consisted of C to 7 hours excluding the period 
of rest. Work was done usually in two shifts, i.e ., 3 to 4 hours in the morning and about 3 to 
4 hours in the afternoon from 2 p.m. There was no rigidity about working hours and during 
the busy season workers did not grudge putting in an additional hour or two. 

West Bengal. —Except in the slack season, the workers had to work for nearly 12 hours 
from early morning till late in the evening. They were allowed a rest period of one or two hours at 
the time of their mid-day meal. The working day in slack seasons consisted of 6 to 8 hours 
exclusive of rest, intervals. 

3. South India 

Madras. —Hours of work for men varied for 7 to 9 a day and for women 5 to 7 
a day. 

Mysore .—The hours of work for men, women and children were nearly the same ranging 
from 6 to 8 per day for all operations, except for embanking in which women and children worked 
for shorter hours, viz., about 4 hours a day as against 7 for men. 

Travancore - Cochi n .—The hours of work varied from 6 to 9 for men, women and children 
according to the nature of the operation. Broadly speaking, hours of work were less (by about 
an hour or so) w'hen wages w'ere paid without perquisites. 

4. West India 

Bombay .—The average number of hours worked in a day was 7 to 8 for men, women and 
children, but women and children were sometimes permitted to work for 4 or 5 hours only and 
wererpa^l proportionately less. 

5. Central India 

Madhya Pradesh .—The working day usually consisted of 8 hours but might be as much as 
10 hours during the sowring season. The strong breeze in the early hours of morning and in the 
{ate hours of the evening was utilised for winnowing and threshing and it was customary to 
engage workers from 4 a.ra. to 8 a.m. and again from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. during the winnowing 
and threshing season. In tho case of women attending to household duties, the working day 
generally consisted of only 6 hours. 
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Madhya Bharat .—The average number of hours worked by men varied from 8 to 9 
except for harvesting in which the hours worked were about 10. In the case of women the hours 
worked varied from 7 to 8 bnt for harvesting it was generally 9. 

Hyderabad .—The agricultural labourers worked for 7 to 8 hours a day excluding rest intervals* 

6, North-West India 

Punjab .—The hours of work for men varied between 8 and 9; women worked for 7 to 9 
on an average. 

PEPSU —The hours worked varied between 8 and 9 for men; women were generally 
engaged in harvesting and worked for about 7 hours a day. 

Itajasthan •—The hours of work for men were generally 8 a day but iu Bikaner they varied 
from 8 to 10. For women and children, hours ranged from 7 to 8 a day. 



APPENDIX V 

WEATHER AND CROP CONDITIONS DURING 1950-51 

The year of the enquiry which extended from March, 1950 to February, 1931 hml floods 
in northern and eastern parts of the country, failure of rains in Madras, locust attacks in the 
north-west region and earthquake in Assam followed by floods. The conditions obtaining in the 
different Census Zones are briefly indicated below :— 

I. North India .—In North India rain-fall was deficient, up to the first week of July, The 
sowing of kharif crops was, therefore, delayed in Western U.T\ However, the eastern branch 
of the South West monsoons Ft ailed in the beginning of June and the rain-full was about normal 
in Eastern XT. P. The western branch became effective from the first week of July and remained 
so in the month of August. The eastern branch brought heavy rains in P. P. in the beginning of 
August resulting in floods. The western branch of the monsoons withdrew from the North- 
West areas of U. P. l>y the beginning of September; but the eastern branch continued to give 
intermittent rains in eastern IT. P. During the post-monsoon period October—.September, 
there was no rain-fall in U.P. and this adversely affected the growing of kharif crops and delayed 
rabi sowings. In the winter season, January—February, the north-west monsoon provided 
normal rain-fall in cast IT. P. but in west U. P. the rain-fall was deficient. 'Hie !oru>t >warms 
also affected several districts of I'. P. in the month of February. 

JI. East India. —The Slates included in East India Zone receive most of the rain-fall from 
the eastern branch of south-west monsoon*. From June to the third week of July the rain-fall 
was about normal or slightly above normal in this region. Particularly in tin* second week of June 
there was heavy rain fall and the floods caused damage to crops in West Bengal, Oris*rv and 
North Bihar. The heavy rains in the first week of July in Bihar damaged crops in Ihnt State. 
Assam had a severe earthquake on the 15th August 1950 followed by a series of tremors. The 
earthquake shocks blocked the flow of the rivers resulting in floods and causing severe damage to 
the standing crops. The monsoon began to withdraw from the beginning of September. In the 
last two weeks of September, however, there was heavy downpour in Orissa. After that draugh¬ 
ty conditions prevailed in Bihar ami western Orissa. 

Normal and good post-monsoon showers were received during October to Deer-mbcr in 
this region of the country. But then was an absence of usual winter * bowers in East India and 
this adversely affected rabi crops in many districts of Bihar. 

III. South India. —Tlx* western branch of south-west monsoons started on the coastal areas 
of Travancnre-Oorhin and Malabar by the end of May. But the States of Mysore and Madras 
did not receive shower* fiom this branch till about the middle of July. 

Normally good post-monsoon showers an* received in Madras during the 3 months of October 
to December. Also in this period, north-east monsoons brincr good rain-fall to Madras Deccan, 
Mysore and South-East Madras. However, taking the season as a whole rain-fall was below 
normal except in Mysore and the growing of kharif crops and their ripening stage were affected 
in Madras. Even during the w inter season of January and February, north-east, monsoon was 
n complete failure and in the fourth successive year Madras had wide spiced damage to the rice 
crop. 

IV. W r e$t India. —The western branch of the south-west monsoon brings most of the rain¬ 
fall in this region. The monsoons broke bv the end of May, somew hat- earlier than usual. But 
they failed to establish themselves in the inland areas. Thus whereas the western part received 
good rain-fall till the 1st week of July, Bombay, Deccan, Gujarat and Saurrtsht.ru were deficient 
in rain-fall up to that period. In the second week of July the monsoons extended to north-west 
and were responsible for heavy rains in Gujarat and Saurashtra and damaged the crops in these 
two areas. The monsoon began to withdraw from the beginning of September from the north¬ 
western side, hut there were intermittent rains in the peninsular tract up to the middle of October. 

During the post-monsoon perkd October to December there was no rain-fall in Gujarat, 
Saurashtra and Kutch and this adversely affected the growing of khaHf crops. In the winter 
season January-February some rainfall is normally provided by the north-east- monsoon but 
Ihis year the rainfall in this season was below normal. The absence of winter showers affected 
wheat and jov&r crops in Bombay and further damage to raM crops was caused by the cold 
wave of the second half of February. 

V. Central India . —As the south-west monsoon was not effective in the interior, the Central 
India- States had deficient rain-fall up to the first week of July ; thereafter the monsoon was 
quite effective till the end of August. In the month of September there was heavy down-pour 
resulting in floods in mid September in Hyderabad. The monsoon however had begun to with¬ 
draw from the month of September and there were only intermittent showers till about the middle 
of October. 

During October to November which is the best post-monsoon period, there was no rain-fall 
in Madhya Bharat, Vindhva Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad. Droughty conditions 
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prevailing in the year adversely affected the growing of kharif crops and delayed rahi sowing 
in Madhya Pradesh and Vindhya Pradesh. The north-east monsoons were also in-effective in 
the winter season January-Fobruary and Hyderabad particularly suffered by this complete failure 
of rains. The cold wave of February affected certain parts of Madhya Pradesh damaging the 
rahi crops. 

VI. North-West India .—The western branch of the monsoon broke by the end of May, 
P»50 but failed to establish itself in the inland areas up to the first week of July. The North- 
West India region, therefore, remained deficit in rain-fall up to that period arid this delayed 
kharif sowing operation. This branch of the monsoon, however, became effective in this region 
by about 20th July, 19f»0 and remained active in the month of August . The* Punjab received 
heavy rain-fall about the middle of August and the crops suffered due to resulting floods. To¬ 
wards the beginning of September, there was also a heavy down-pour in East Rajasthan causing 
damage to crops. During the post-monsoon jwriod ♦Septrmber-October there was no rain-fall 
in Punjab and Rajasthan and this adversely affected the growing of kharif crop at. their ripening 
stage. In the winter season January-February a cold wave swept over this region and damaged 
the mbi crops in the Punjab and Rajasthan. The absence of usual Winter showers also adverse!v 
affected the rahi crops of wheat and jowar in the Punjab in the month of February. Again in 
this month there was the appearance of locust swarms in the Punjab, PEPSU and Rajasthan. 
These locusts caused a serious and extensive damage to wheat and oil seeds crop in five districts 
of the Punjab, in some parts of PEPSI.) and Rajasthan. 



APPENDIX VI 

MINIMUM WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 

Minimum wages under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, have been fixed in the following 
States :— 

(1) Punjab *—For attached workers annual wages varying in different districts and ranging 
from Rs. 250 to Its. 360 a year, with meals, have been fixed. Payment of wages in foodgrains of an 
equivalent value with meals has been allowed. These rates have been fixed for adult male 
workers only as women and children are not employed as attached workers. For casual workers, 
a daily wage ranging from As. 12 to Rs. 2 with meals has been fixed for adult mate workers and 
As. 12 to lie. 1 with meals to adult female workers, No rate has been fixed for women for 
ploughing, embanking, sowing or manuring, irrigating, threshing and winnowing which are 
presumably done exclusively by men. Payment at piece rates in accordance with local custom 
has been allowed for the harvesting of wheat and the winnowing and picking of cotton. The 
number of working hours per day and the number and quality of meals of the worker will be 
according to local practice. 

(2) Delhi. —A minimum daily wage ranging from Rs. 1 -8-0 to Us. 2-0-0 for adult male 
workers and from Rs. 1-4-0 to Us. 1-8-0 for adult female workers has been fixed for casual workers. 
A monthly rate of Rs. 45 has been proscribed for attached workers. Part payment of wages in 
kind in the form of meals is allowed to the extent of 37£ per cent of the minimum wage payable. 
Attached workers receiving meals are entitled to a cash wage of Rs. 30 a month. 

(3) Kulch, —Employers owning upto 5 acres of land have been exempted from paying the 
minimum rates of wages which have been fixed at Re. 0-12-0 a day for men. Re. 0-9-0 for women 
and Re. 0-5-0 for children. The working day has been deemed to consist of not more than 

9 hours. Provision for paying overtime work at 1J- times the ordinary rate has been made. 

(4) Bihar. —A minimum daily wage of 1 seer and 12 ehattaks of rice or wheat or 2 seers and 

10 ehattaks of paddy and half a seer of safctoo has been fixed for ploughing, embanking, harrow¬ 
ing, manuring, sowing, weeding, irrigating, threshing, winnowing and miscellaneous operations 
in areas other than those irrigated by canal, lift irrigation, tube well or pumps of the Irrigation 
Department. The daily wage is higher by 2 ehattaks of rice or wheat or by 3 ehattaks of paddy 
in areas irrigated by canal etc. Wages can also be paid in grain, peas, maize, etc. The wages 
for uprooting paddy nurseries and for transplanting are higher. Piece rates have been prescribed 
for harvesting, at the rate of one-sixteenth share of the produce harvested. Provision has been 
made for the payment of wages either in cash or in kind. The rates are in force only in the dis¬ 
trict of Patna. Minimum Wages have since been fixed in the districts ot Gaya and Shaba bad. 

The State Government have also conducted a rapid wage survey in Ohot-anagpur Division 
and have taken steps to constitute Committees fi*r each district of that Division for purpose of 
recommending minimum wages to be fixed. 

(5) Ajmer, —A minimum daily wage ranging from Re. 0-12-0 to Re. I-0-0 for adults and 
Re. 0-8-0 for children has been prescribed. The higher rate of Re. 1-0-0 has been fixed for strenu¬ 
ous operations such as ploughing, embanking (digging) sowing and irrigating. The normal work# 
ing day has been fixed at eight hours excluding rest intervals. 

(0) Bilaspur, —For attached agricultural workers a rate of Rs. 15 per month for adults, 
Rs. 12 per month for adolescents and Rs. 8 per month for children has been fixed in addition to 
food and clothing. For casual workers the following daily minimum wages have been fixed :— 


Rs. A. P. 

Adult Male ........... 180 

Adult Female ........... 140 

Adolescent ........... 100 

Child.0 10 0 


(7) Himachal Pradesh .—A minimum all inclusive daily wage of Rs. 1-8-0 for men, Rs. 1-4-0 
for women and Rs. 1-2-0 for children or adolescents has been prescribed for casual labourers. 
For attached workers, separate minimum wages have been fixed for agricultural and horticultural 
operations as given below : 


1. Adult Male . 

2, Adult Female 


Agricultural operations. 

Rs. 336 yearly or 
Rs. 28 per month. 

Rs. 300 yearly 


3. Child or Adolescent . Rs. 240 yearly or 

Rs. 20 per month. 

These rates of minimum wages are all inclusive. 
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Horticultural operations. 

R*. 360 yearly or 
Rs. 30 per month. 

Rs. 324 ycsarly or 
Rs* 27 per month 
Rs. 240 yearly or 
Rs. 20 per month. 
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(8) Uttar Vratl‘:xJi. ~ A mnimum wage of Re. 1 a day or Rs. 20 a month without perquisite*: 
has been fixed for {.dull, worker. 1 !. l (, or children (below .18 years), the rate is Re. 0-10-0 a day or 
Rs. 10-1-0 a month exclusive of perquisites. Payment in cash or in kind or partly in cash and 
partly in kind has been permitted, provided the value of the wages jso paid is not less than the 
minimum prescribed. The order fixing minimum wages has been made applicable to all fat ms 
oi 50 acres or over in the districts of Sultaiipur, Par tapgcvrh, A/.amgarh, Banda. Bara Ban hi. 
Jaunpur, Rae Bareli, Fai'/.abad, Humirpur, Bahia, Ghazipur and •labain. 

The State Government have since published proposals for fixing minimum wages for the 
employees of all farms and cultivations in the above mentioned 12 districts. As regards 
the remaining districts of the State, the State Government, have also published proposals for 
fixation of minimum wages in all farms of 50 acres or above, except in the four hill districts of 
Almora, Garhwal, Tehri Garhwal and Nainital. 

(ft) t. ’oqm /.—'Plie following minimum rates of wages have been lived by the Chief Commi¬ 
ssioner, Coorg, for employees in agriculture : 


Minimum rates of Mages per day. 

Category of workers employed in agriculture as ,- A -- 

defined in Part If of the Schedule to the Minimum Basie wi re. Cost of living Total. 



Wages Act 

, 1048. 




allowance 







Rs 

A. 

V. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. A. 

r 

Men . 


. 

1 

-> 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 5 

0 

Women 

. . 

. . • 

0 

13 

0 

0 

.» 

0 

0 15 

9 

Adolescents . 

. 

. 

0 

10 

0 

U 

•> 

0 

0 12 

9 

Children 

• 

. 

0 

0 

it 

0 

1 

0 

o in 

C> 

(10) PIJPSU. 

Minimum 

rail s have been fixed for 

all ad 

ill It- 

workers. 

Tin 

* State has hr 

«n 


divided into two regions (1) consisting of the districts of Kohistan and Mobfndorgarh and (2) 
consisting of all other dist nets. The rates fixed for the former are haver than those fixed for the 
latter. All attached adult male worker shall he paid ;;t least Rs. 250 a. year or Rs. 21 a mouth 
with meals in Kohetan and Mohindeiyurh and Rs. 3t.»n \ car or Rs. 25 a month with meals in the 

other districts. Instead e.*f cash, food grains of equivalent value may be given. For plough¬ 
ing, embanking, sowing, manuring, irrigation, threshing and harvesting of wheal an adult casual 
worker will get Re. 1 with meals or Rs. I -8-0 without meals per day in Kohistan ann Mohinder- 
garh; arid Rs. t-80 with meals or Rs. 2 without meals in all other distriets. For transplanting 
and weeding opera! ions ;»n adult worker will get Re. 0-12*0 with meals or Rs. 1-4-0 without meals 
T»c*r day in the former region, and Re. 1 w ith meals or Rs. I -8-0 without meals per day in the latter. 
For picking of cntton ?ni<l chilSits and for winnowing of wheat only one minimum rate has been 
fixed for the whole State. For the. former operation the rate is one-sixth of Rapa* picked or one 
anna per *<*er of Ka/ms in accordance with the local custom. In the case of winnowing, one seer 
of wheat is the rate per uinund of wheat winnowc d. The number of working Louis per day and 
tiie number and quality of mea ls to he given to labourers would he according to local practice. 

(11) 17 ndhja Pradwh.— Minimum wages have been fixed for adult male and female attached 
workers at Rs. 22-8-0 and Rs. 18 12-0 per month respectively in the district of Sidhi only. An 
adult male casual worker will he paid Re. 0-10-0 per day and female Re. 0-8-0 per day/ Food 
grains of equivalent value may he paid to all categories of workers. 

(12) HujaMhan - Minimum rates of wages for time work in agricultural employment have 
been fixed for adult male, adult female and child workers at Rs. 1-4-0, Re. 0-14-0 and Re. 0-10*0 
a day respectively. These rates are inclusive of all privileges. 

(13) Amiw ,—Minimum wages for casual and attached workers have been fixed in the 
whole of the district of Cachnr in Ihe Assam State. Jn ploughing, sowing and other combined 
operations the minimum wage is Rs. 1 -4-0 per day of 5 hours. For transplanting and harvesting 
(including carrying) operations Rs. 1-8-0 per day for S hours, have, been fixed. In threshing 
operation the minimum wage for 5 hours of work is Re. 1. In addition to the above cash wages, 
the existing amenities in the shape of supply of perquisites would remain unaltered. Ill trans¬ 
planting and harvesting operations where the piece rate prevails, the minimum rate would be 
Rs. 3-8-0 per bigha. 

The minimum wages for attached labourers would be Rs. 20 per month for adults and Rs. 10 
for adolescents, *.<?., between the. age of 12 and 10. These rates are over and above free board, 
lodging, and other perquisites now provided. 

These minimum rates of casual and attached workers are subject to the price of rice and 
paddy remaining at the. existing level. 

It has since been deoided to extend the Act to the Community Project areas and National 
Extension Service Development Blocks in the State. 

(14) Madhya Pradesh .—Proposals for fixing minimum wages for agricultural labourers in 
Yeotmal district have been finalised and the relevant notification Is expected to be issued 
shortly. The State Government have also completed wage surveys undertaken in the Commn- 
nity Project areas of Amraoti and Raipur districts for the purposes of fixing minimum wages. 
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APPENDIX VII 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA 
Essential Statistics 

Explanatory Notes 

The statistics given are from the Agricultural Labour Enquiry (1950-51), 
unless otherwise indicated in the foot note , and are duly weighted. 

Part A—Tables 

Table I. —Area and population data from 1951 census ; family data from 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 

Columns 12 to 14.—Estimates based on the rural population according 
to 1951 census and family proportion and size from agricultural labour 
enquiry. 

Table II.—Columns 6 to 20. —Figuies are unweighted averages of a total 
of 60,000 holdings surveyed. 

Table III. —Women attached workers are few and hence separate figures 
for casual and attached women labourers are not given. Since the number 
of children employed is small, the table excludes children. 

Columns 5 and 10. —This relates to only those workers in each month who 
reported wage-paid employment in that month. 

No data on unemployment was collected in respect of women. 

Table IV. —The percentages given in columns 2 to 7 include both time 
and piece payments. They do not add up to 100, since the share of children 
is not given. In each case the balance relates to children. 

Wage rates given are weighted according to man-days worked. 

Table VII. — Col. 9.—It relates to consumption expenditure only and 
excludes that incurred on ceremonies. 

Col. 3.—The earning strength does not include helpers. 

Part B—Tables 

Rubric I. — Col. 6.—This refers only to the sown area for which village 
papers are available. 

Columns 8 and 9.—The percentages are to the total sown area. 

Rubric II. —The average size of family given in col. 2 (item 2) relates to all 
agricultural families. 

Rubric V. — Item 1.—The percentages for men and women will not add 
up to 100, since the share of children is not given. Similarly, the percentages 
for wage ranges (items 2 to 8) for men (and women) do not add up to 100 but 
to only the percentage for men (or women) given against item 1. 

Rubric VI. —Here also, the share of child workers according to different 
modes of wage payment has not been given and hence the percentage of man- 
days do not add up to 100. 

Rubric VII. — Item C. —It relates only to wage earners in agricultural 
labour families. 


N. B.—( 1 ) The number of agricultural labour family schedules accepted for tabulation 
in each Zone and State therein is given in Appendix, 

( 2 ) No tables are given for Bilaspur as there were practically no agricultural 
labour families. 

a 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA 
ESSENTIAL STATISTICS 


Part A 

COMPARISON 

BY 

CENSUS ZONES AND MAJOR STATES 




I. AREA, POPULATION AND 


Density 

of Rural population 

Census Zones and Area Population Population-—-- 

major States (square (Million) (per square Actual Per cent 

miles) mile) (million) of ( 3 ) 


00 (2) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) ( 5 ) ( 6 ) 


All India* 

. . 1 , 269,640 

* 361*2 

3 x 2 

* 298-6 

82-7 

North India . 

1 13409 

63*2 

557 

54-6 

86-3 

Uttar Pradesh 

113409 

63*2 

557 

54-6 

86*3 

East India 

261,657 

90*1 

344 

80 * I 

90*0 

1 . Assam 

85,012 

9*o 

106 

8*6 

950 

2 . Bihar 

70,330 

40-2 

572 

37*5 

93-r 

3 . Orissa 

. . 60,136 

14-6 

244 

14-1 

95*9 

4 . West Bengal 

30,775 

24-8 

806 

18*7 

75*0 

South India. 

168,009 

75*6 

450 

60*7 

8 o*o 

1 . Madras 

. . 127,790 

57*o 

446 

45*3 

So*o 

2 . Mysore 

29489 

9*1 

308 

6*9 

76-0 

3 . Travancore-Cochin 

9,144 

9*3 

1,015 

7*8 

84-0 

West India . 

149,609 

40-7 

272 

28-0 

65 0 

1 . Bombay . 

111434 

36*0 

323 

24-8 

69-0 

2 .Saura$htra 

21,451 

4-1 

193 

2-7 

663 


Central India . « . 289,399 52*3 181 44*1 8o-o 


1. Madhya Pradesh 

130,272 

21-2 

163 

18-4 

86-5 

2. Madhya Bharat . * . 

46478 

7.9 

171 

6-5 

81-9 

3. Hyderabad 

. 82,168 

18-7 

227 

152 

8i*o 

North West India. 

284,342 

*39.3 

123 

* 3 i‘i 

8<>'0 

1. Rajasthan . 

. 130,207 

15-3 

117 

12-7 

83-0 

2. Punjab * 

37,378 

12-6 

338 

10*2 

8i*0 

3. PEPSU . 

. 10,078 

3*5 

347 

2-8 

8i*o 

4. Jammu & Kashmir 

92,780 

4‘4 

522 

3*7 

89*0 


* Including Jammu and Kashmir* 

Source : columns (2) to (6)—Census of India, Paper No. 1, 1952 
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RURAL FAMILIES 


Rural families (percentages) 



Estimated number of families 
(thousands) 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Agricultural labour 

Non-agri¬ 

culturists 

Rural 

Agricultural labour 

With 

land 

Without 

land 

With 

land 

Without 

land 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

(10) 

00 

(12) 

03 ) 

( 14 ) 

22*2 

27*2 

15*2 

15*2 

20*2 

57*976 

8,838 

8,821 

7*7 

56*1 

5*7 

S-6 

21*9 

H 3 056 

634 

929 

7*7 

56*1 

5-7 

S-6 

21*9 

11,056 

634 

929 

16-3 

29*9 

19.0 

13-7 

21 * I 

I5>4i3 

2,911 

2,109 

51-6 

20*1 

6*7 

4*0 

17*6 

1,625 

no 

67 

3 *o 

38-8 

25-6 

I 4'3 

18*2 

6,694 

1,707 

954 

36*8 

4*1 

23-8 

19*2 

16*3 

2,856 

6S0 

548 

7 *o 

37-8 

I 0'5 

13*3 

3 i *4 

4,000 

411 

521 

.23*0 

6*i 

27*3 

22*8 

20*8 

12,283 

3*361 

2.816 

21 *0 

5*7 

28-3 

24*7 

20-3 

9,481 

2,733 

2,382 

41-4 

5-6 

27*4 

14*6 

11*0 

1,286 

352 

188 

19*0 

8*1 

20*8 

18-7 

33*4 

1,466 

272 

244 

44-8 

i8*4 

8-8 

u*6 

16-4 

5,179 

477 

627 

46-9 

i8*9 

9*6 

io-8 

13-8 

4,574 

462 

520 

29-1 

I 7 *i 

2*2 

17*8 

33-8 

494 

11 

88 

25*0 

22*0 

14*6 

22*1 

16*3 

8,987 

1,310 

1,975 

6*9 

39*0 

14*9 

25*2 

14*0 

3*848 

556 

940 

39-7 

23*8 

7*5 

12*4 

i6*6 

1,234 

106 

174 

34*9 

4*2 

19*5 

22*6 

iS*8 

3,101 

606 

702 

42*2 

25*1 

2*7 

7*1 

23*0 

5,053 

145 

365 

36*7 

35-5 

3*7 

5*6 

18*5 

2,110 

80 

222 

44-1 

17M 

1*6 

8*5 

28*7 

1,809 

30 

153 

45-9 

15*8 

o*6 

12*6 

25*1 

531 

3 

67 

69*7 

14*0 

2-7 

0*7 

12*9 

249 

*5 

4 


« 







II. LAND UTILISATION AND 


Census Zones and 
major States 

Total Pt 

area sown 
(Acres) 

ireentage 

of 

arno 

Percentage to 
area sown of area 

Average 
size of 
ciiltivatec 

Percentage 

l Upto 1 

sown Irrigated Double 
to cropped 

total 

vUi uv <11*vv 

holdings 

(Acres) 

Num¬ 

ber 

Area 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

All India. 

267,545.-902 

IB 

17*8 

13*4 

7*5 

16*8 

1*0 

North India . 

39,299,805 

54-6 

29*1 

24*2 

5*3 

14*8 

1-4 

Uttar Pradesh • 

39,299,805 

54’6 

29 * I 

24*2 

5*3 

14*8 

i *4 

East India 

45,527,545 

37*6 

22-4 

20*4 

4*5 

21*4 

2 *r 

1 . Assam . 

5,261,039 

15*8 

22-3 

15-6 

5*3 

6 *o 

. . 

2 . Bihar . 

22,847,549 

51*0 

24*5 

27-5 

4*1 

31*0 

3*6 

3 . Orissa . 

6,580,525 

32*0 

25*4 

15-3 

5*6 

18*0 

2*0 

4 . West Bengal . 

10,451,756 

58-0 

17*7 

CO 

4*7 

15*9 

1*2 

South India 

40,413,814 

38*6 

28*5 

13*3 

4'5 

2S* 0 

27 

I. Madras 

31,058,469 

38*4 

31-3 

15*8 

4*5 

22*2 

2*5 

2 . Mysore. 

6,368,398 

36-6 

17*9 

4-5 

7*2 

7*6 

0 *5 

3 . Travancore-Cochin 

2,824,957 

53*1 

32-8 

7*3 

2-4 

50*3 

7 ** 

West India . 

45,362,859 

56-0 

4*5 

3*2 

12*3 

11*2 

o*5 

1 . Bombay 

41,081,500 

58-4 

4*3 

3-1 

9*7 

13*1 

o *7 

2 . Saurashtra 

3,539,859 

60-5 

5*3 

4*2 

29*6 

o*4 

•• 

Central India . 

68,916,529 

37-0 

5*6 

7*5 

12*2 

7*4 

0*3 

1 . Madhya Pradesh . 

28,487,149 

34*3 

6*0 

12*2 

13*9 

5*6 

0 *z 

2 . Madhya Bharat 

10,752,270 

39 *o 

4*3 

6*4 

12*7 

3*1 

0*1 

3 . Hyderabad . 

24,064,108 

45*4 

6*2 

0*6 

14*1 

n*4 

o*4 

North-West India . 

28,025,350 

45*0 

33*2 

18*7 

12*6 

5*4 

0*2 

1 . Rajasthan 

8,273,149 

40*3 

17*5 

16*9 

16*9 

3*3 

OX 

2 * Punjab . 

12,149,464 

66-7 

40*2 

19*8 

II-8 

4*o 


3 . PEPSU 

4,114,757 

64*6 

44*3 

16*4 

15*4 

1*0 

0*1 

4 . Jammu and Kashmir 

2,257,795 

28*2 

34*8 

13*1 

3*8 

13*7 

I'* 


Source t—Columns ( 2 ) to ( 5 )—Census'of India. Paper No. 2 , 1952 - 










CULTIVATED HOLDINGS 


distribution of holdings by size groups (acres) 


1*1 t 02‘5 

2-6 to 5*0 

5 *i to io 

0 

10*1 to 25*0 25-1 to 50*0 

Above 5 © 

Num- 

Area 

Num- 

Area 

Num- Area 

Num- 

Area 

Num- 

Area 

Num- Area 

ber 


ber 


ber 


ber 


ber 


ber 

(9) 

(IO) 

(id 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

d4) 

(IS) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) ( 20 ) 

21-3 

4-6 

M 

►4 

6 

9*9 

19*1 

17*6 

16*2 

32*5 

4-2 

X9*o 

i-4 *5*4 


26*2 

8-3 

25*1 

16*7 

20*6 

26*4 

ll *4 

30*6 


8-8 

o *5 

7*8 

26-2 

8-3 

25 * 1 

16'7 

20'6 

26*4 

n *4 

30-6 


. 8*8 

0*5 

7-8 

24*4 

9*1 

26*4 

20*8 

18*4 

27*6 

8 *o 

25-1 

I-o 

7*4 

0-4 

7*9 

18*0 

6-0 

38-0 

26*4 

26'0 

34 *o 

10*9 

30*2 

1*1 

2*0 

# # 

1*4 

25*5 

io -3 

20-5 

17*9 

14*3 

24*2 

7-1 

24*9 

i*i 

8*6 

0-5 

io -5 

30*0 

8*1 

24'2 

15*2 

16*3 

20*0 

9*1 

23*6 

2*3 

13*1 

o-i 

i 8 -o 

20*6 

7-4 

30-0 

23*0 

23*6 

33*9 

8-7 

25*2 

o -9 

5*8 

o *3 

3*5 

27*1 

9*5 

20'9 

16*3 

14*0 

21*1 

7*9 

25*4 

1*6 

11*8 

0*5 

13*2 

29*8 

10'5 

22*5 

17*4 

15*1 

22*6 

8-5 

27*0 

1*6 

12*7 

o *3 

7*3 

l8-o 

4*2 

29*3 

15*1 

25*6 

24*8 

15*2 

31-8 

3.3 

15*0 

I'O 

8-6 

24*6 

* 5*9 

13*2 

18-7 

7*4 

20*5 

3.9 

23*3 

o *5 

6-9 

0*1 

6-9 

15*6 

2*1 

13$ 

4*1 

20*4 

ll *9 

25*4 

32.6 

10*1 

28-6 

3*4 

20*2 

i 8 -o 

3*o 

17*2 

6*0 

20*6 

161 

23*1 

36*1 

6 *o 

22 0 

2*0 

16*1 

i *5 

0*1 

2*9 

0*4 

7*8 

1*9 

39*2 

23*0 

35*3 

42*2 

12-9 

32*4 

123 

**5 

16*4 

4*5 

22*1 

12*0 

28-4 

33*7 

9*6 

24-1 

3*8 

23-9 

13*4 

1-6 

18*4 

4*8 

21*6 

11*2 

26-9 

30*6 

9*9 

23*7 

4*2 

27*9 

10*5 

1*4 

17*4 

5*0 

23*8 

13*9 

34-4 

42*4 

8*1 

21* 1 

2-7 

l 6 *l 

n *4 

1*3 

13*2 

3*5 

20*0 

10*2 

28-0 

31*5 

11*6 

27*9 

4*4 

25*2 

14*4 

2*0 

16*9 

5*1 

22*5 

13-4 

31*0 

39*3 

8*0 

22*3 

1*8 

17*7 

8*7 

o *9 

13*6 

3*0 

21*4 

8*8 

33*3 

31*0 

14*7 

30*0 

5*0 

26*2 

7*0 

1*0 

12*0 

3*0 

26*0 

16*0 

42*0 

54*0 

8*0 

21*0 

1*0 

5*9 

5*4 

o *6 

II *5 

2*6 

20*6 

9*5 

45*1 

44*6 

13*4 

38-9 

3 *o 

13*7 

30-3 

* 3*3 

30*8 

29*8 

20*3 

36*4 

4*6 

16*4 

o *3 

2-2 

.. 

• • 
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Ill EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average number of days 


Casual Men Workers 

Census Zones and Wage Employment Unemp Self 


major States 



Total 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Non-agri- 

cultural 

loyment 

employ. 

ment 

(i) 



( 2 ) 

o) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

All India 

• 


200 

167 

33 

90 

75 

North India 



280 

243 

37 

48 

37 

Uttar Pradesh . 



280 

243 

37 

48 

37 

East India . 



215 

171 

44 

77 

73 

i. Assam 



242 

189 

53 

70 


2. Bihar 


0 

198 

765 

33 

85 

82 

3. Orissa 

• 

e 

237 

171 

66 

53 

75 

4. West Bengal 


• 

238 

188 

50 

94 

33 

South India . 



173 

151 

22 

116 

76 

1. Madras 



170 

150 

20 

122 

73 

2. Mysore 



150 

126 

24 

65 

150 

3. Travancore-Cochin 



216 

185 

3 i 

108 

4 i 

West India . 



171 

148 

23 

128 

66 

j. Bombay 



168 

145 

23 

185 

12 

2. Saurashtra . 



198 

178 

20 

108 

59 

Central India 



193 

160 

33 

73 

99 

x. Madhya Pradesh . 



214 

191 

23 

76 

75 

2. Madhya Bharat . 



190 

133 

57 

ior 

74 

3. Hyderabad . 



157 

123 

34 

103 

105 

North-West India 



141 

hi 

30 

120 

104 

x. Rajasthan . 

• - 

• 

*53 

131 

22 

100 

XI2 

2* Punjab 

. 

. 

1x1 

79 

32 

168 

86 

3. PEPSU . 

• 

• 

9 * 

75 

23 

148 

XI 9 

4. Jammu and Kashmir 


• 

'204 

182 

22 

115 

46 


h 










OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


worked per year) 


Attached Men Workers 



Women Workers 

Wage Employment 

Unemp¬ 

loyment 

Self emp- 

Wage Employment 

Total 

Agricul- Non-agri- 
tural cultural 


Total 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Non-agri- 

cultural 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(n) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

326 

315 

II 

19 

20 

134 

120 

14 

345 

335 

10 

11 

9 

143 

119 

24 

345 

335 

10 

11 

9 

143 

119 

24 

323 

303 

20 

14 

28 

123 

99 

24 

340 

322 

18 

12 

13 

155 

136 

19 

281 

246 

35 

22 

62 

hi 

91 

20 

337 

319 

18 

7 

21 

150 

113 

37 

316 

301 

15 

17 

32 

188 

152 

36 

301 

300 

I 

20 

44 

139 

132 

7 

329 

3*8 

I 

23 

13 

140 

134 

6 

268 

260 

8 

33 

64 

130 

120 

10 

298 

298 

•• 

•• 

67 

147 

133 

14 

340 

335 

5 

16 

9 

116 

103 

13 

340 

336 

4 

5 

20 

113 

102 

IT 

339 

336 

3 

18 

8 

129 

107 

22 

325 

316 

9 

16 

24 

141 

125 

16 

329 - 

323 

6 

14 

22 

122 

112 

10 

328 

313 

15 

22 

15 

131 

108 

23 

327 

318 

9 

7 

.■•■X 

31 

159 

141 

18 

288 

270 

18 

38 

39 

115 

98 

17 

337 

315 

22 

19 

9 

125 

113 

12 

250 

231 

19 

58 

57 

64 

35 

29 

339 

335 

4 

23 

3 

51 

50 

I 

232 

20Z 

31 

60 

73 

297 

227 

70 






IV. MODE Ob WAGE PAYMENT AND 


Mode of wage payment 

(Percentage of mandays) 

Cash Kind Cash and 

kind 


Average 


MEN 


Census Zones and 


major States 


With 

per¬ 

quisi¬ 

tes 

With. 

out 

per¬ 

quisi¬ 

tes 

With 

per¬ 

quisi¬ 

tes 

With- With 
out per- 
per- quisi- 
quisi- tes 
tes 

With¬ 

out 

per¬ 

quisi¬ 

tes 

Agricultvial 

All Plou- Weed- 
ghing ing 

a) 


(?) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(*) 

(9) 

(10) 

All India . 


20.1 

35-9 

10.2 

21.1 

2.1 

7-7 

17-5 

16.8 

14.3 

North India 


40.0 

156 

16.3 

18.8 

5-4 

2.8 

18.8 

17- I 

16.3 

Uttar Pradesh 


40.0 

156 

16.3 

18.8 

5 *4 

2.8 

I8.8 

17. I 

16.3 

East India . 


25.1 

23-9 

22.7 

18.9 

2.0 

5-2 

19.9 

17.4 

16.7 

I. Assam 

• 

39-7 

56.2 


0.5 

2-3 

0.7 

29.8 

27*2 

33$ 

2. Bihar . . 

• 

19.0 

22.0 

354 

17.8 

1-7 

1,6 

20.2 

16.5 

16.6 

3. Orissa 

• 

3° 

37-7 

4.0 

32.5 

1-9 

18.0 

n.5 

n.3 

II.8 

4. West Bengal 


74-2 

66 

5-4 

7.6 

4.0 

1.2 

27.0 

27.6 

24.6 

South India 


22.1 

42.4 

4-9 

16.0 

2.8 

9.6 

16.2 

*7-3 

12.6 

1. Madras 


20-4 

44 -1 

5-4 

15-9 

2.0 

10.1 

15-5 

17.6 

12.8 

2. Mysore 


I9.4 

43-0 

4.4 

10.7 

5-4 

12.2 

14.6 

H 7 

11.a 

3. Travancore-Cochin 


37-9 

26.9 

1.2 

21.8 

4-5 

6.5 

21.4 

19.2 

22.4 

West India . 


15-5 

58.x 

3.6 

14.1 

1.4 

4.4 

18.0 

16.3 

14.1 

1. Bombay . 


13-5 

58.0 

3-5 

15-3 

1.4 

4-9 

16.5 

16.0 

14.4 

2. Saurashtra 


359 

47-3 

5-3 

6.7 

0.9 

0.3 

21.5 

19.2 

16.O’ 

Central India 


0.6 

42.8 

0-9 

39-2 

0.7 

9.8 

12.8 

13.I 

9.6 

1. Madhya Pradesh 


O.I 

35-o 

0.2 

49-3 

O.I 

8.6 

12.8 

12.8 

9-6 

2. Madhya Bharat . ' 


33 

70.9 

0.9 

I 5 -I 

0.4 

5-3 

13.8 

14.2 

8.8 

3. Hyderabad 


0.5 

47-7 

O.I 

32.4 


14.1 

13.1 

14*4 

9-6 

North-West India 

• 

15-9 

60.4 

34 

9-3 

1.6 

6.2 

22.8 

24.0 

21.5 

1. Rajasthan . 

* 

12.3 

76.6 

O.I 

4-5 

•• 

3-1 

197 

23.4 

18.6 

2. Punjab 

• 

15-9 

18.9 

4-4 

7.0 

8.6 

23-9 

28.6 

28.2 

23.2 

3. PEPSU . 

• 

52.7 

12.6 

i -5 

17.2 

6.4 

3-4 

45-0 

35.5 

40.0 

4. Jammu and Kashmir 

• 

96.3 

0.1 

2.2 

. • 

1.4 

• • 

25.1 

24.0 

24.0 













AVERAGE DAILY WAGE 


aily wage (in annas) Average daily wage (in annas) 

MEN WOMEN 


Operations 

Non- 

agricul- 

tural 

occupa¬ 

tions 

Agricultural Operations 

All Sowing Weed- Trans- Harves 

ing planting ting 

Non- 
agricul- 
tural 
- occupa¬ 
tions 

Trans¬ 

planting 

Harves¬ 

ting 

(id 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

as) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

18.5 

20.2 

17.2 

10.8 

9.6 

8.6 

II.5 

12.7 

9.8 

17-3 

25-3 

18.6 

16.8 

hi 

11.8 

12.5 

22.7 

12.2 

17-3 

25.3 

18.6 

16.8 

14.1 

11.8 

12.5 

22.7 

12.2 

2.4 

25-7 

175 

15-7 

14.6 

12.4 

15-9 

18.9 

11.1 

28.8 

30.4 

28.8 

22.0 

24.0 

24.0 

25.6 

25.6 

17.6 

20.8 

28.8 

17.6 

17.6 

16.0 

13.8 

16.0 

28.8 

12.8 

11.7 

13 6 

12.2 

7.9 

6.9 

7.7 

' 7-5 

8.5 

7-4 

28.3 

28.0 

26.0 

16.6 

16.S 

14.5 

17.9 

17*3 

13.4 

13 4 

15-5 

17.7 

9.8 

9-5 

8.2 

9.8 

11.2 

92 

12.8 

14.4 

17.6 

9-5 

8.0 

9.6 

96 

11.2 

8.5 

13.8 

14.7 

17.4 

94 

9-9 

8.8 

9.0 

10.6 

10.1 

19.2 

25.6 

176 

133 

12.8 

II.2 

II .2 

17.6 

II .2 

17-4 

20.0 

18.6 

12.5 

10.2 

10.4 

13-4 

15.8 

11.4 

176 

17.6 

17.6 

11.5 

96 

9.6 

12.8 

14.4 

9.6 

19.2 

28.8 

19.2 

19-5 

12.8 

16.0 

16.O 

27.2 

12.8 

11.8 

14-4 

13.8 

8.2 

8.2 

6.6 

7-7 

10.1 

8.0 

11.2 

14.4 

14-4 

8.0 

8.0 

6.4 

96 

96 

8.0 

10.1 

18.6 

13.4 

9-4 

9.1 

7-4 

8.2 

13.0 

7-5 

12.8 

144 

14.4 

8.0 

8.0 

6-4 

6.4 

9.6 

8.0 

24.O 

26.7 

26.2 

15’8 

14.9 

16.2 

17-5 

17-5 

135 

17.8 

20.0 

18.6 

152 

14.9 

15.9 

159 

16.3 

13.0 

23.0 

39-8 

28.3 

21.1 

.. 

20.8 

9-4 

48.8 

15.2 

33-0 

58.2 

33-8 

13-7 

•• 

16.0 

16.0 

72.0 

13.6 

256 

25.6 

16.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

17.6 










V. RANGE Ob 







MEN 





Census Zones and 
major States 

Avera 

Of* 

- Co¬ 
effici¬ 
ent l 
of 

varia¬ 

tion 

Percentage of mandays in wage ranges 


daily 

wage 

(As.) 

-ess than 10— 14— 
10 14 18 

as. as. as. 

- 18- 
22 
as. 

- 22- 
26 
as. 

- 26— 30— 

3 ° 34 

as. as. 

34 

as 

and 

above 

(i) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

(9) 

• do) 

(XI) 

All India . 

17*5 

42-8 

8-2 

12*8 

16*4 


6 I 

2*7 

2-4 

2*3 

North India 

l8'8 

36*2 

5*4 

16 *5 

17-8 

26*6 

14*1 

4*7 

3*4 

3 *i 

Uttar Pradesh 

i 3*8 

36*2 

5-4 

16*5 

17-8 

26*6 

I4*i 

4*7 

3*4 

3*1 

East India . 

19-9 

44’2 

8*2 

10*7 

19*9 

ii*i 

7 *i 

6*2 

4*9 

5-8 

i. Assam 

29-8 

2S-2 

0*8 

1*1 

5*7 

U-I 

7.7 

10*4 

18-7 

21*0 

2. Bihar 

20*2 

356 

2*5 

9*2 

23*9 

13*9 

8*1 

4*7 

3*5 

3*5 

3. Orissa • 

II -5 

33.9 

30*4 

20*9 

18*3 

3-6 

0*8 


*» 


4. West Bengal . 

27-0 

31-5 

0*2 

4*8 

io*6 

io*S 

ii*6 

19*8 

13*4 

18 * 2 

South India • 

16*2 

38-3 

7-8 

12*4 

15*5 

8-3 

5*5 

1*1 

1*2 

o*6 

1. Madras . 

155 

38*1 

8-3 

135 

15*5 

8*2 

3*7 

o *3 

II 

0*6 

J2 . Mysore . 

14*6 

370 

9-2 

10*7 

15*7 

7*3 

1*1 

0*6 

o *7 

o *3 

3. Travancore 
Cochin . 

21*4 

294 

2*1 

60 

14-7 

10*2 

23-4 

7*4 

2*8 

1*7 

West India. 

18-o 

339 

4*0 

12*2 

22 • 0 

8-4 

61 

1*4 

1*7 

i*i 

j. Bombay • 

17-6 

30*1 

4‘4 

13-1 

23*8 

7-6 

5*3 

1*0 

1*1 

0*4 

2. Saurashtra 

21-5 

35*3 

0*9 

6-4 

n *5 

16*7 

12*3 

4*5 

3*3 

5*2 

'Central India 

12*8 

39-1 

n*8 

15*7 

11*2 



RSI 

0*4 

0*2 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

12*6 

34'9 

12*5 

21*8 

12*0 


jgsOfM 

mgm 

o*3 

0*2 

2. Madhya Bharat . 

13*7 

569 

16*9 

14*0 

12*5 




0*9 

2*7 

3; Hyderabad 

131 

41*2 

8*4 

9*3 

10*0 




o*3 

01 

North-*West India 

22*8 

40*8 

2*7 

3*8 

21 '4 

9*7 

9*2 

1*9 

4*3 

9*7 

I. Rajasthan . 

19-7 

39*1 

2*0 

3*5 

26*4 

11*9 

5*7 

o*6 

1*9 

5*2 

x Punjab 

28-6 

46* 5 

6-8 

4*3 

11*1 

5*9 

18*8 

5*3 

10*7 

27*0 

3. PEPSU . 

45-0 

22*9 

• • 

0*9 

0*7 

0-9 

2*9 

2-5 

9-6 

52*3 

4. Jammu and 
Kashmir 

25 6 

152 

•• 

•• 

0*2 

4*1 

66-7 

11*3 

13-3 

2*6 


] 







AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 


WOMEN 

Average 

daily 

wage 

(As.) 

Co-effici¬ 
ent of 
variation 


Percentage of mandays in wage ranges 


Less than 10— 

xo 14 

as. as. 

14 — 

18 

as. 

18— 

22 

as. 

22— 
26 
as. 

26— 

30 

as. 

30 — 

34 

as. 

34 as. 
and 
above 

(12) 

(J 3 ) 

(14) 

( 15 ) 

(16) 

( 17 ) 

us) 

(19) 

(20) 

(21 

io*8 

50*9 

20*4 

8-7 

3*9 

2*0 

0*8 

o *3 

o *3 

0*1 

i6*8 

39*9 

• 0*9 

1*8 

1*9 

1*7 

o *4 

0*2 

0*2 

0*2 

16-8 

39*9 

o *9 

1*8 

1*9 

1*7 

o *4 

0*2 

0*2 

0*2 

15-7 

45*9 

5 *o 

4*9 

64 

3*3 

2*1 

0*8 

o*8 

0*6 

21-9 

361 

0* I 

4*8 

x *5 

5*2 

5*7 

3*1 

0*9 

2*2 

17*7 

37*9 

1*8 

6*1 

9*6 

4-8 

2*9 

II 

II 

o*8 

7'9 

34*2 

18-5 

3*3 

i*i 

0*2 


• • 

• • 

• • 

i6*6 

38*6 

o *9 

2*2 

3*1 

1*7 

1*0 

o *4 

o* 1 

0*2 

9*8 

34*7 

27*1 

13*4 

3'3 

II 

o *5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

9*5 

32*6 

29*5 

13*4 

2*7 

0*7 

o *3 

•. 

0*1 

.. 

9*4 

42*6 

28*6 

15*1 

4*0 

1*1 

o*8 

0*1 

o *3 

0*1 

I 3‘3 

42*1 

7-6 

11*2 

5*7 

3-6 

1*8 

0*2 

•• 

0*4 

12*5 

49*6 

18*7 

8*2 

6*2 

3*9 

i *9 

o *3 

o*6 

0*4 

11*8 

44*9 

21*0 

8*5 

5*6 

3*4 

1 * 4 ' 

.. 

o *5 

0*1 

19*5 

41*0 

1*4 

6-5 

io-8 

6*o 

3*6 

2*8 

2*2 

2*3 

8*2 

42*7 

40*0 

8*o 

1*8 

o *9 

0*4 

• • 

•• 

• • 

7*9 

43*0 

33*4 

5*3 

2*0 

1*3 

0*2 

. . 

. . 

, , 

9*4 

39*4 

30*2 

9*2 

4*3 

1*2 

o *4 

0*1 

0*2 

•. 

8*0 

35*0 

50*5 

n *5 

o *9 

o *4 

0*1 

•• 

•* 

• * 

i 5 -8 

36*7 

3*4 

13*0 

J 0*7 

1-7 

2*7 

2*2 

0*1 

o *3 

15*2 

31*6 

3*8 

16*2 

13*4 

2*0 

2*0 

2*1 

, . 

, # 

21*1 

49*3 

0*6 

1*9 

2-7 

0*2 

2*0 

.. 

.. 


13*7 

24-1 

•• 

13*7 

8*9 

1*2 

•• 

•• 

•* 

0-2 

24*0 

.. 

,. 

.. 

.. 

., 

1*8 

,, 

, . 



m 








VI. MANDAYS AND 
(All labour-Agricultura!) 


Percentage of total number of casual Percentage share of 

Census Zones and workers 


major States 


. Men 

Women 

Children 

Men 

a) 


( 2 ) 

o) 

(4) 

(5) 

All India 


52.3 

43-8 

3-9 

62.3 

North India 


84.8 

14.0 

1.2 

91.3 

Uttar Pradesh 


84.8 

14.0 

1.2 

9 i -3 

East India . 


62.0 

34-9 

3 -i 

74.0 

1. Assam 


69-9 

30.1 


78.5 

2. Bihar 


55-8 

40.9 

3-3 

69.1 

3 . Orissa 


65 3 

30.9 

3-8 

74-5 

4. West Bengal 


86.6 

12.0 

1-4 

89-5 

South India 


48.6 

48.3 

3 i 

54 4 

x. Madras 


47-9 

49.1 

3.0 

53-1 

2 . Mysoie 


43-7 

50.5 

5.8 

48.0 

3. Travancor e-Cochin 


57-3 

41.4 

1-3 

694 

West India . 


47-8 

48.5 

3*7 

57.6 

1. Bombay . 


47-8 

48.5 

3-7 

57-8 

2. Saurashtra 


48.2 

46.8 

5.0 

59.1 

Central India 


36 5 

56.1 

7*4 

44-5 

1. Madhya Pradesh 


48.0 

43.8 

8.2 

SI -5 

2. MiJhya Bharat . 


44.0 

49 9 

6.1 

54-5 

3. Hyderabad 


33-3 

60.I 

6.6 

33-8 

North-West India 


59-7 

36.6 

3-7 

65.: 

x. Rajasthan . 


53-7 

43-0 

3*3 

58.4 

2. Punjab 


78-9 

18.3 

2.8 

910 

3. PEPSU . 


50-5 

379 

II.6 

74*7 

4. Jammu and Kashmir 


98.6 

1.4 

.. 

98.0 


n 















WAGE-BILL—CASUAL LABOUR 
Non-agricultural 


total hired man-days employed Percentage share of total wage-bill 


Women 

Children 

Men 

Women 

Children 

(«> 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

34‘9 

2*8 

73-0 

25*0 

2*0 

7*6 

i*i 

92-4 

6*5 

II 

7*6 

ii 

92’4 

65 

Ii 

23*8 

2 2 

78-9 

193 

1*8 

21*5 

. • 

834 

16*6 


28-6 

2*3 

72*3 

25*5 

2*2 

22*4 

3*i 

81-3 

16*3 

2* * 

9*6 

o-9 

933 

59 

OS 

43*4 

2*2 

66-7 

31*7 

i*6 

44-8 

2*1 

65*3 

33*1 

1*6 

48-1 

3*9 

58-9 

37*7 

3*4 

29-3 

1*3 

78-3 

20*8 

09 

39*6 

2*8 

66*6 

310 

2*4 

39-5 

2*7 

677 

, 29*9 

2*4 

37*2 

3*7 

62*8 

34*2 

3*0 

49-6 

5*9 

56*1 

39*4 

4*5 

41-8 

6*7 

63*6 

31*7 

4*7 

4i'4 

4*1 

64*2 

32*6 

3*2 

6io 

5*2 

45*9 

49*8 

4*3 

31-8 

3*1 

73*2 

24*2 

2*6 

38*2 

3*4 

64*3 

32*2 

3*5 

7-7 

1*3 

93’3 

5*5 

1*2 

20*2 

5*1 

900 

7*9 

2 I 

2*0 

•• 

98*1 

1*9 

•* 


o 









VII. INCOME, EXPENDITURE 
All Agricultural 


Census Zones and 
major States 

Size 

of 

family* 

Size 

of 

earning 

streng¬ 

th 

Total 

(Rs.) 

Annual Income per family 

Sources of Income 1 01 totai^ ° 

Wages 

Agricul- Non- 
tural agricul¬ 
tural 

Land 

Others 

(i) 

(2) 

o) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

All India 

4-3 

21 

447 

64*2 

II 9 

13 4 

io*5 

North India . 

mm 


55 1 

68*9 

10 2 

11 2 

9*7 

Uttar Pradesh . 

H 


551 

689 

10*2 

11 2 

9*7 

East India 

mm 


506 

63*2 

14*6 

10*7 

ii *5 

i. Assam 

3-7 

14 

601 

69*4 

16 *3 

7*5 

6*8 

2. Bihar 

45 

23 

534 

64* 1 

12*1 

10*7 

13* 1 

3- Orissa 

4 3 

i *9 

340 

55*9 

19*4 

174 

7*3 

4. West Bengal 

39 

1*4 

622 

65*0 

16 4 

7*2 

II 4 

South India . 

4*2 

2 1 

382 

62* 1 

94 

l 9 * 1 

9*4 

1. Madras 

4 2 

2 ' I 

365 

61 *9 

8-5 

20*8 

8*8 

2. Mysore 

4*3 

2’4 

396 

50*9 

12*3 

22 1 

14 7 

3. Travancore-Cochin 

4-8 

22 

541 

7 o-9 

14*2 

5*5 

9*4 

West India 

4*3 

2*3 

391 

~~Wi 

107 

6*4 

~~ 9*2 

1. Bombay 

42 

2'3 

368 

73*4 

io*5 

7*5 

8*6 

2. Saurashtra . 

4*5 

2*3 

579 

76*7 

8*4 

o -7 

14*2 

Central India 

46 

2-7 

417 

65*7 

n*5 

130 

9-8 

1. Madhya Pradesh . 

4'5 

2-6 

390 

74*1 

io*3 

11*5 

41 

2. Madhya Bharat . 

48 

2’4 

399 

53*6 

16*0 

12*0 

184 

3. Hyderabad 

47 

2-9 

455 

59*8 

10*7 

147 

14-8 

North-West India • 

4*7 

2*0 

651 

56*8 

12*0 

13*5 

17*7 

1. Rajasthan 

4’4 

2*1 

604 

50*7 

8*4 

27*6 

* 3-3 

2. Punjab 

5'0 

2*0 

607 

58*0 

155 

4.0 

22.5 

3. PEPSU 

5*2 

1*9 

913 

72*1 

6-9 

0.7 

20.3 

4. Jammu and 








Kashmir . 

4*5 

II 

654 

48*2 

40 

35*9 

n *9 


* According to Intensive Family Survey. 


P 






AND INDEBTEDNESS 
Labour Families 




Annual expenditure per family 


Indebtedness 

Total 


Percentage of total 


Percent¬ 
age of 
families 
in debt 

Average 

debt 

per 

indebted 

family 

(Rs.) 

<Rs.) . 

Food 

Clothing 

and 

foot¬ 

wear 

Fuel 

and 

lighting 

House 

rent 

Miscell¬ 

aneous 

( 9 ) 

(to) 

(id 

(12) 

(13) 

U 4 ) 

( 15 ) 

(16) 

461 

85-3 

6-3 

1 ■ 1 

0-8 

6’5 

44*5 

105 

548 

84-7 

7-8 

1 1 

0*7 

5 7 

219 

32 

548 

84-7 

7*8 

i- r 

o *7 

5*7 

219 

32 

528 

87-9 

4 9 

11 

10 

5 *i 

33*7 

76 

589 

85-0 

4 5 

i *3 

1-3 

7 9 

33 2 

17 

574 

89-9 

4‘5 

39 

o *9 

38 

41* 8 

95 

331 

84-9 

63 

i *5 

12 

61 

16 9 

5 ° 

636 

854 

4-7 

i *3 

0-9 

•7 * 7 

3 i *9 

34 

397 

81 • 3 

6-8 

13 

13 

9 3 

51 8 

IC 2 

379 

82 3 

7 ‘l 

10 

10 

S f) 

489 

84 

429 

75'9 

8-7 

18 

3*2 

10 A 

77*1 

2 S 3 

540 

79'9 

39 

13 

2 ' 2 

I 2’7 

54 ? 

39 

392 

83 4 

8*7 

1-8 

0 5 

5*6 

39‘9 

108 

367 

X4-2 

8-3 

1*6 

0 2 

5*7 

40-3 

106 

590 

80.3 

rrx 

2-1 

12 

46 

45-0 

119 

42 i 

87*4 

6* 1 

o -9 

0*2 

5*4 

54*9 

103 

410 

89*3 

5*4 

0*7 

0*2 

4*4 

49 6 

45 

372 

Sl-S 

8*8 

1*4 

0‘2 

7 -« 

57*1 

153 

46 

87.1 

5*8 

I-1 

v 0-2 

5*8 

62*4 

145 

674 

84-7 

7*7 

0*9 

°*5 

6*2 

75*8 

5 

578 

850 

9 3 

o *7 

0*2 

4*8 

64* 5 


718 

85 -1 

7.7 

o-8 

0*4 

6*o 

90-8 

341 

S29 

82’9 

6-0 

I'O 

0‘ 2 

9.9 

8o-6 

318 

785 

90-2 

4*7 

i *3 

O'l 

3*7 

13*0 

63 









VIII. CONSUMPTION 


Per consumption 

_ 

vacuous £*uuva «uju 

major States 

Rice 

Wheat 

Others 

All 

cereals 

Cereal 

content 

of 

perquisi¬ 

tes 

(i) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

All India .... 

7‘9 

0*8 

91 

18*4 

1*9 

North India .... 

1-8 

2*0 

19*5 

233 

1 ‘ 5 

Uttar Pradesh 

1-8 

2-0 

19*5 

23‘3 

i ’5 

East India .... 

14-2 

0-4 

55 

20*0 

2*5 

i. Assam .... 

22-5 


03 

22-8 

4-1 

2. Bihar .... 

jo- 8 

0*6 

81 

19*5 

2* 1 

3. Orissa .... 

184 


2'3 

20*7 

09 

4. West Bengal 

19 3 


o*8 

20* I 

44 

South India .... 

7'5 

o* 1 

7’9 

15-5 

2*0 

1* Madras «... 

7.9 

•• 

8*o 

15*9 

X* 5 

2. Mysore .... 

3 ' 1 


147 

17*8 

2*7 

3. Travancore-Cochin 

94 

0-2 

12 

10*8 

4*5 

West India .... 

J 3 

12 

136 

j6*2 

2*2 

2* Bombay .... 

1 '4 

1*2 

13*3 

15*9 

22 

2. Saurashtra «... 

o-1 

1-8 

17*6 

19*5 

3*9 

Central India 

5-2 

TO 

12*6 

18*8 

0*6 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

8-2 

13 

10-0 

195 

o *3 

2. Madhya Bharat. 

0*2 

1*6 

189 

20*7 

o *4 

3. Hyderabad 

3 ‘ 7 

o- I 

13-0 

16* 8 

o-fc 

North-West India 

08 

7.9 

154 

24 I 

3*2 

1. Rajasthan .... 

•• 

10 

26*7 

277 

14 

2. Punjab .... 

o*6 

12'6 

8*8 

220 

32 

3. PEPSU .... 

°'3 

13*8 

6*9 

210 

5 *i 

4. Jammu and Kashmir . 

187 

• * 

8-o 

267 

6*6 








CEREALS PER DAY 


(OUNCES) 


unit* 

Per Capita 

Total 

including 

perquisites 

Rice 

Wheat 

Others 

All 

cereals 

Cereal 

content 

of 

perquisi¬ 

tes 

Total 
includ¬ 
ing per¬ 
quisites 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

(JO) 

<n) 

(12) 

(13 

20-3 

64 

0*6 

7-8 

148 

15 

163 

24 8 

14 5 

1*6 

15*9 

19*0 

12 

20*2 

24-8 

i *5 

1*6 

15*9 

190 

1-2 

20’2 

22*5 

n *4 

o *3 

4*3 

i6-o 

2-0 

i8-o 

26*9 

18-2 


0*2 

18 4 

3*3 

21-7 

21*6 

8*6 

O’ 5 

64 

15*5 

1*7 

17*2 

21 6 

14*8 

.. 

1*9 

167 

07 

17*4 

24'5 

15*7 

•• 

0*7 

164 

36 

200 

17-5 

60 

01 

64 

12*5 

1*6 

14*1 

174 

6*5 

• • 

65 

130 

12 

142 

20*5 

2*5 

*• 

ii 9 

14-4 

22 

i6*6 

15 3 

7 * ' 

0*2 

0*9 

87 

3 6 

I 2‘3 

18 3 

1*0 

1*0 

109 

12*9 

1*7 

146 

18*1 

II 

1*0 

io*5 

12*6 

1*0 

136 

2 3*4 

0*1 

1*4 

137 

15*2 

3 *o 

18*2 

19*4 

41 

o *9 

10*0 

150 

o *3 

15*3 

198 

6*5 

1*0 

8*0 

15*5 

0-2 

157 

211 

0*2 

1*2 

142 

15*6 

o *3 

15*9 

17 ** 

3*0 

0 1 

10*5 

13*6 

05 

14*1 

27*3 

0*6 

6-3 

122 

19*1 

2 5 

21 6 

29 -1 


o*8 

20*8 

21 6 

ll 

22-7 

25*2 

0*5 

10*0 

7*0 

17 *5 

2*6 

20*1 

26 * I 

0*2 

hi 

5*5 

16I 

4*1 

20*9 

33*3 

15*7 

•. 

6*7 

22*4 

5*5 

27*9 


* Lusk’s Co-efficients, 
s 








ix. economic levels 

(Based on expenditure 
(Percentage distribution and average size 

Percentage of families with annual expenditure per 
consumption unit 


Census Zones and 


major States 


l/pto 
Rs. 100 

Rs. 101 
to 

Rs. 150 

Rs. 151 

to 

Rs. 200 

Rs. 201 

to 

Rs. 250 

Rs. 251 
and 
above 

0 ) 


(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

All India 


26‘4 

360 

19*5 

9 *o 

91 

North India 

• 

7-6 

28*8 

27*4 

16*1 

20 'I 

Uttar Pradesh 


7'6 

28-8 

27-4 

161 

20* I 

East India 


18-5 

303 

22-5 

12-8 

15*9 

i. Assam 


3*7 

12-7 

24*2 

308 

286 

2. Bihar 


IO 3 

326 

267 

13*3 

17*1 

3. Orissa 


49'7 

38-6 

7*2 

24 

2 1 

4. West Bengal 


3-6 

16 7 

308 

21*6 

27*3 

South India . 


34 '1 

39 *o 

17-0 

59 

4 *o 

l. Madras ♦ 


36*0 

390 

164 

53 

3*3 

2. Mysore. 


254 

44*2 

16-4 

8-S 

5*2 

3. Travancore-Cochin 


244 

33*3 

22*9 

90 

io*4 

West India . 


391 

362 

14*5 

5*6 

4 * 

1. Bombay 


436 

369 

12*7 

4*1 

27 

2. Saurashtra 


2-7 

36-0 

28-9 

16-2 

162 

Central India 


323 

44*6 

15*4 

5*8 

1*9 

I« Madhya Pradesh 


36-3 

3S8 

164 

7*3 

1*2 

2. Madhya Bharat . 


51-7 

29*3 

11 * 9 

3*7 

3*4 

3. Hyderabad 


24*3 

54*4 

14*3 

4*9 

21 

North-West India 


3 *i 

21-4 

33'6 

17-7 

24*2 

1. Rajasthan 


5-0 

27*1 

353 

15 4 

17*2 

2. Punjab 


1*7 

21*9 

34-3 

191 

23 *0 

3. PEPSU . 


2*5 

II' 2 

325 

194 

34*4 

4. Jammu and Kashmir . 


•, 

130 

40-6 

20-3 

26*1 













OF LIVING 

per consumption unitf) 

of families in consumption units) 


Average size of family with annual expenditure per Average expenditure : Average 
consumption unit per consumption unit lexpendi- 

-— - ! - 1 ture 


Upto 

Rs. ioo 

Rs. 101 
to 

Rs. 150 

Rs. 151 
to 

Rs. 200 

Rs. 201 
to 

Rs. 250 

Rs. 251 
and 
above 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

(Rs.) 

Co-efficient 

of 

variation 

per 

capita 

(Rs.) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

(id 

( 12 ) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

4*3 

3-6 

3*i 

2*7 

21 

135 

6 o *6 

107 

5*5 

4*3 

3*5 

2*7 

1*9 

162 

55*0 

130 

5-5 

4*3 

3*5 

2*7 

1*9 

162 

55*o 

130 

4*4 

3-8 

3*4 

3*o 

22 

155 

60-6 

123 

7*4 

3-8 

3 3 

2-8 

1*9 

202 

381 

159 

4*8 

4-2 

36 

3*1 

21 

163 

52-7 

128 

4-2 

30 

24 

1*7 

i*3 

109 

55*3 

77 

5*° 

41 

3*4 

3*0 

24 

200 

46 ’ 5 

163 

4*3 

3 3 

2*7 

2 ■ 2 

2*0 

118 

6 l 2 

65 

4*2 

3'2 

2*6 

20 

1-8 

114 

54*2 

90 

4-3 

3*5 

2-9 

2 * I 

2*3 

129 

50-7 

100 

5*1 

4*0. 

3*5 

3*0 

2*3 

J 40 

51 7 

113 

4i 

3*2 

2*9 

2-8 

2*1 

117 

535 

91 

40 

3*i 

2-7 

2-6 

2-2 

110 

<2 1 

87 

5*5 

4*1 

3*5 

3*4 

2 2 

170 

35*7 

131 

4*4 

3*7 

3*o 

2*5 

2-5 

118 

40-5 

93 

4*3 

3*5 

2-9 

2 2 

2 2 

116 

41*5 

91 

4*o 

3*2 

3*9 

3*2 

2-3 

109 

52-2 

78 

4’5 

4-o 

3*0 

2-7 

2*9 

122 

37*8 

99 

5*4 

4*5 

3*9 

3*4 

2 6 

191 

47*8 

M3 

4-7 

4*1 

3*5 

3*1 

2 2 

174 

50-1 

131 

6*5 

4*8 

4*2 

3*5 

29 

192 

43*1 

144 

?. 9 

5-7 

4-6 

3*9 

3*2 

212 

47*6 

159 

,, 

4*4 

4*3 

3*2 

3*2 

208 

32-7 

174 


t According to Lusk’s co-efficients, 





AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA 
ESSENTIAL STATISTICS 


Part B 

ALL-INDIA, CENSUS ZONES 

AND 

STATES 




I. AREA AND POPULATION 
Area Popu- I Den 


I, 269.640 _ | 361-2 ! 312 I 298-6 I 82-7 | 

II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


ALL-INDIA 

Percentage to total ; 


'Million Pcrcent-|Sq. miles'Percent-; Irri- 
j ; a ge j i age gated 

Double 

cropped 

(•1) i (5) 

(6) j ( 7 ) i (8) 

(9) 

298-6 i 82*7 

418,400 ! 42*9 17*8 

13-4 i 


All Agricultural families 

! Mnn. 

! Labour 


! owners with ' 

’ll! land j 

without 
, land 

l ; 

i 

1 

1 ... 

(I) j ( 2 ) i ( 3 ) 1 ( 4 ) ( 5 ) 

! (6) ! 

! (7) 

1. Percentage of /9‘8 j 22*2 27-2 15-2 

families. ! j ■ 

! 15.* ! 

j | 

20*2 

2. Average size of family 5-2 ; 5‘5 5 ’ 4 | 5*1 

i ! ■ j 

1 

4*1 

1 

4-8 

3. Percentage of holdings 9°'i : 34*7 j 34'8 i 20-6 

held. i ; ; 

9*9 

1 

4.' Percentage area held 95'9 52*4 35*7 ' 7-8 

; 4*1 

5. Average size of holdings 9*3 n*4 1 7*7 2*9 

(acres) I 1 


3*1 


Size ol'holdings 
(Acres) 

1. acre and below 

2. 1-1 —2' 5 


Number j Area 

(Percentage) 

16*8 ! 10 

21*3; 4-6 


-' ^uiwiL, wavjo i\n x lo 

(Percentage of mandays worked—casual (abour) 

Men (Women 

i* Total mandays . . 60-6 36*5 

2. Wage range I 

Less than jo As. 8*2 j 20-4 



6. 25-1—50-0 


7. Over 50-0 


Average size (acres) ,■ 7 5 


f All holdings I Estimated No. j 35 * 5 ! j 9 - Average daily wage (As.); 17*5 j' iq'8 

j } (million) _i_i j _ » 1 

IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Average days per year) (Percentage of mandays) 


Employment ! —^ 

"T'Ttt - '' 1 '_ i ^ aSh ! Kind I 

: Agl.;Non- em- • cm- : . . v “-_ 

1 Lab.l Agl. plov- ploy- 1 j l» with j I 

.'Lab. ed j cd | perquisites 20-1 lft ., I 


3. Tjtal 



All 

189 

- 

29 

82 

65, 

x. Men 

Casual 

l6-» 

33 

90 

75 


Attached ^ 

315 

:i 

19 

20 

2.Women 


120 | 

14 

... 

... 


J Kind 

Cash & 

1 kind 

10*2 

2-1 

21 • I 

: 

7*7 

31*3 

9*8 


5 rates 5*3 


* Including the population of Jammu and Kashmir. 












ALL-INDIA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description ! 

i 

Unit 1 

Category of labour families ; 

All 

Casual | 

Attached 

U) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) j 

( 5 ) 

A. Distribution 

<v 
, 0 

lOO'O 

90-3 

9*7 

B. Average size of family! 

Persons 

i 

4-3 | 

4*3 

4*5 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

1 

I • I 

i-i 

1*2 

j Women 


0-8 

0-8 

0*7 j 

\ Children 


0* I 

o-1 

0.2 j 

D. Average annual family income. 

Ks. 

1 

447 

442 

1 

4*9 ! 

Sources : 

(a) Agricultural wages 


64* 2 

62-9 

i 

l 

76*7 i 

70 Non-agricultural wages 

” 

; 11*9 

12*2 

7*3 ! 

i- 

(>) Land 

! 

13-4 

14*0 

7 -S | 

00 Others 

I ?> 

io-5 

10*9 

8-2 | 

1 

E. Average ^nual consumption 
expenditure Total 

Rs. 

i 461 i 

457 

! 

| 494 i 

(a) On food 

i 0/ 

,'n 

j S.V 3 

85*1 

| 86'2 : 

(b) On clothing . footwear 

>* 

6-3 

6*3 

i 6-3 : 

| (c) On fuel and lig^ing 

; 

11 

i 11 

1-0 i 

! 00 On house rent Repairs 

' "“7 

i 

, o*8 

! o *9 

i °- 6 ; 

( e ) On miscellaneous 

i 

6*5 

.66 

L. 

F. Indebtedness : — 





Families in dc, t 

% 

44 ' 5 

43 *$ 

! 51*2; 

__I 

Average debt p- 
indebted famii 

1 Rs. 

| 

! 105 

i 100 

i_._ ,4 2j 

G. 


Per consumption unit 

| Per capita j 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture. 


! 


1 1 

Rs. 

' 135 


! 107 j 

Daily consumption of cereals. 

Ozs. 

| 20*3 


! 16-3 » 

1 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF L/ ING 


’" Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 
\s. too 

Rs. 

101—150 

151—200 

Rs. 

201 -250 

Above 

Rs. 250 

(1) 

_?> 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 


1. Percentage of families 

••4 

36-0 

19*5 

9*0 | 

i 9 *- : 

2. Size of family (Consumption units 

1 

4 t j 

3-6 

3*1 

2*7 ! 

l-T 


t According to the Intensive Family Survey 

















f. AREA AND POPULATION 


NORTH INDIA 

UTTAR PRADESH 


i 

Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

! Density 
;(per sq. 
mile.) 

; 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million | Perccnt- 
J age 

Sq. milesj Percent- 
! age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 
cropped ! 

1_<■»_1 

( 2 ) 

r o) 

( 4 ) 1 ( 5 ) i 

(6) ! ( 7 ) | 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) ’ 

j. 113.409 

63 2 

i 557 ! 

54*6 t 86’ 3 S 

j 61,406 i 54*6 i 

29-1 

I 24-2 | 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


All Agricultural families 


i 


Non- 

j Labour I Agl. 

All I Land | Tenants ’-,- families 

owners : i with I without i 



i 


i 

land | 

land j 


(I) 

(2); 

( 3 ) 

i 

( 4 ) i 

t5) ! 

(6) j 

( 7 ) 

I. Percentage of families 

77 y i 

: ! 


m 

5'7 j 

! 

8-6 ; 

1 

22 ’ I 

2. Average size of family 

5 -o | 

5-8 

5*0 

i 

5-2 1 

4-4 j ^ 

4-5 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

92-2 j 

10-4 

74'5 | 

; 

7-3 j 

1 

... 1 

! 

7-8 

4. Percentage of area held 

! 95’3 j 

1 i 

20*9 

72-4 j 

2-0 j 


4-7 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 



5 2 

i '5 

... j 

32 


III. distribution of holdings V. range of agricultural ^age rates 

(Percentage of mandays worked— cp 1 ’*! labcur; 


f 

! Sizj of holdings 

j (Acr c s) 

Number j 

Area 1 

(Percentage) j j 

i 

| 1. 1 acre and below 

14-8 ! 

1 4 j ! 

. * i 

| 2. ci- 2-5 

26-2 j 

8-3 j 

3. 2*6—5*° 

25-1 j 

16-7 i j 

! 4 - 5 * 1 — 10 0 

20-6 j 

26-4 j j 

| 5. io-1—25*0 

u 4 i 

3°-6 ; ; 

6. 251—50-0 

14 | 

8-8 ; 

7. Over 50 0 ! 

! o-s | 

7-8 j 

| j Average size (acres)j 

5*3 j 

All holdings i Estimated No. 

67 j 

j | (million) 1 

1 


! 

Men 

| Women 

! 1. Total mandays 

i 

| 9i 6 

7*3 

Wage range 

I 2. Less than 10 As. 

1 

54 

0-9 

3 . 10—14 

16-5 

r-8 

4. 14—18 

17-8 

! 19 

j 5. 18—22 

j 26*6 

! 1-7 

! 6. 22— 2f ” 

| J 4 -I 

i o*4 

! 

S 7. 26—' 

| 4*7 

! 02 

8 . 30 As. a/ above 

6*5 

■ 

04 

9. Average Ely wage(As.) 

18-8 | 

i6’8 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


VI "jODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 




Employment 

in 

1 ’ 

Un- 1 Self 
em- | em¬ 
ploy- ploy¬ 
ed | ed 



Agl. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agl. 

Lab. 

1 

All 

255 

34 

44 | 32 j 

1. Men 

Casual 

243 

37 _ 

48 1 37 ! 


Attached 

1 335 

10 | 

11 | 9 

2. Women 

1 H 9 

24 1 ... 1... 1 


Cash | Kind 

I 


i. Vh . 
/rquj sites 


400 


16-3 


2 Without 
/perquisites 


15*6 


i8’8 


; Total 


55*6 


^4. Time rates 96• 8 


35*1 


Cash & 
kind 


5'4 


28 


8-2 


Piece rates 


2*1 


















, NORTH INDIA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL UTTAR PRADESH 
LABOUR FAMILIES. 


Description 

(i) 


I A. Distribution 

i 


B • Average size of family* 


Category of labour families 
i Casual I Attached 


/o 


Persons 


( 3 ) 


IOOO 





C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

| 

Persons 

j ; 

i 

1*2 ; 

1 *2 j 

1*2 

Women 

1 »» ; 

i 1 

0*2 

0*2 j 

0* I 

Children 

1 ” i 

•• 

• • i 



D. Average annual family income 
Sources 

(a) Agricultural wages 


(b) Non-agricultural wages. 

»» 

1 10-2 | 

io*7 

5 9 

(c). Land 

j »» 

1 it* j 

11 2 1 

II -2 


( d ) Others 


E. Average annual consumption 
expendit ure—Total 


(a) On food 


(b ) On clothing & footwear 


(c) On fuel and lighting 


(< d ) On houserent & repairs 


( e ) On miscellaneous 



F. Indebtedness : — 

Families in debt 

% 21-9 

21*8 

22 9 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

i 

Rs. | 32 

30 

49 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

j Per consumption unit 

Rs. | 162 

Per 1 

130 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. | 24.8 


20*2 

1 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


| Annual consumption expenditure per 
i consumption unit 


l. Percentage of families 


2. Size of family (Consumption units) 


upto Rs. Rs. j Rs. i Above i 

Rs.ioo ! ioi— 150 151— 200 j 201—-250 j Rs. 250 ; 


(2) j (3) j ( 4 ) ( ( 5 ) j (6; 


28-8 j 27*4 I 16■I ! 20*1 1 


♦According to Intensive Family Survey. 


aa 























HAST INDIA 


. AREA AND POPULATION 


Area j P«*pu- Density 

(Sq. miles) ; lation (per sq. 

■ (million) < mile) ! 

i 

Rural population 

i 

i Area sown 

| Percentage to total/ 
area sown of areal 

Million 

Percent-! 

age 

Sq. milesj 

j 

[ Pcrcent- 
age 

I Irri¬ 
gated 

1 13 1 
cropped j 

(0 , (2) . ( 3 - ; 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 1 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) j 

261,657 1 901 : 344 ! 

80 - T 1 

90 0 i 

7 M 97 

37*6 

22-4 1 

i 

20*4 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



ah 

All Agricultural families 

; Laboiur 

Land 1 Tenants'--- 

owners ; with without 

land land 

: 1 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

1. Percentage of families . 

789 

16-3 

299 

190 

13 7 

21*1 i 

2. Average size of family . 

51 

5*5 

5*7 

4 ‘ 7 

3*9 

4*7 i 

3. Percentage of holdings held. 

88-9 

21 2 

42 7 

25-0 


ill 

4. Percentage of area held 

947 

33 * 8 

510 

99 


5*3 

5. Average size of holdings (acres;. 

5’7 

7*2 

5*4 

1-8 


2-2 ! 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RA'IFS 

(Pei cent age of niandays worked—casual labour) 





Numb< 

i r 

Area 


Size of holdings 

— 

— 

— 


(Acres) 


(P< 

:rcenta 

ge) 

1 

1 acre and below . ; 

214 


2* r 

2 

I ’ 1 — 2 * 5 

• ; 

24 4 


9*1 

S 3 

2 6 —5*0 


264 

i 20 * s 

4 

5-1 — too . 


18*4 

27*6 

5 

to-1—25 0 . 

• i 

8-0 

25 1 

r« 

25-1— 50 0 . 


10 


7*4 

i 7 

Over 50 0 




7*9 


Average size 

(acres) 


4*5 

jAll 

holdings - 

—.—- 

— 

— 

— - 

1 

j 


Estimat 

ed No. 



!_ 


(million) 


10-4 

IV 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNK 

MPLOYMEN 


(Average day* 

per year) 



" ■ 

Employment 





in 


Un- 

Self ; 



Agl. 

Non- 

em- 

em- 



i Lab. 

Agl. ploy- 

ploy- 1 




Lab. 

ed 

ed 


i All 

| 182 

42 i 

73 

fh 

1. 

Men j Casual 

171 

44 | 

77 

73 i 


! Attached 

t 

303 

20 j 

14 

28 j 

la.Womeni 

99 

24 i 

— 

.. i 


J 

Men 

Women 

i. Total mandays . 7 

3*9 

23 9 

2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

82 

5*0 

3. 10--14 1 

0-7 

4*9 

4 - * 4 — 1 ^ » . * 

9 9 

.... 

6*4 

5. is— 22 „ 1 

1 ■ 1 

3*3 

6. 22 -26 „ 

7*1 

2 1 

7- 26.30 „ 

6-2 

o-Si 

8. 30 As. and above , 1 

o -7 

i *4 

. 9. Average daily Wage(As.) 1 

9*9 

: IS'? | 

VI. MODE: OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays; 

j ~ | Cash & j 

Cash j Kind 1 kind | 

! j 

1. With perquisites! 25 J 

22’7 

2*0 

2. Without 

perquisites j 23 9 

189 

5*2 

3, Total | 49-0 

4 16 

7*2 

4. Time rates 86 • 8 Piece rates 

11*0 


i 


bb 

























EAST INDIA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

j Unit 

i 

Category of labour families 

__ 

i 

All 

Casual 

| Attached 

(i) 

! ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

1 o/ 

/o 

ioo -0 

93*7 

6'3 

B. Average size of familyf 

j Persons 

43 

4*3 

4 'i 

C. Earners per family:— 

Men 

i 

Persons 

1-2 

1*2 

I I 

Women 

i 

o -6 

0*6 

o-s 

Children 

! 

i 

j o ‘ I 

i 

! 0*1 


D. Average annual family income 

i 

| Rs. 

i 

506 

508 

467 

Sources:— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

0/ 

/o 

63-2 

62-6 

756 

j ( b) Non-agricultural wages 

j 

146 

14*8 

9'4 

| (c) Land 

a 1 

10 7 


6 4 

j {d) Others 

” 1 

' ! 

wmm 

■EB 

8*6 

! 

i 

j li. Average annual consumption 
j expenditure—Total 

1 

i 

i 

Rs. : 

, 

533 

459 

| ' a ) On food 

o- ; 

i -' 0 

87-9 

S8*o 

86-3 

! (b) On clothing & footwear 

j 

4 9 

4-9 

4‘8 

i U) On fuel and lighting 

>» i 

II 

11 

l-I 

| (d) On houserent & repairs 

»» i 

1° 

0-9 

I * I 

j (e) On miscellaneous 

»* i 

: 1 

yi ! 

51 

6*7 

| F. Indebtedness :— 

Families in debt 

i i 

o/ i 

/o 

33-7 

1 

34 *o j 

299 

Average debt per 
indebted family. 

i Rs. 

76 : 

77 | 

i 

55 

C. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture. 


Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

Rs. 

155 

123 

Daily consumption of cereals 

O zs 

225 

i 

i 

1 

iS-0 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 
Rs. 250 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

< 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families 

18-5 

30-3 

22*5 

12*8 ; 

I I 5‘9 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) j 

4'4 j 

3-8 j 

34 

j 3'0 

2-2 


t According to Intensive Family Survey. 


cc 












ASSAM 



II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


All Agricultural families 

-; Non- 

Labour ! Agl. 

All ; Land : Tenants - ; families 

owners ; j with ; without | 

I land I land 


( 2 ) _; ( 3 ) : ( 4 ) 

82‘5 I 516 20-1 


_( 5 )_i (6) i ( 7 ) 

6-8 i 4-0 | 17*5 


i. Percentage of families 1 82- 5 ; 51-6 20-1 6-8 1 4 0^ 17*5 ; 

: ~ ! i ! ' i 


; 2. Average size of family 5 • 3 j 5 • 

j ' ! 


. 3. Percentage of holdings held 90 5 ; 58 • 9 ; 24-2 ! 

J j 


j 4. Percentage of area held 94 ■ 6 : 7; 

! 


| 5. Average size of holdings (acres) j 6 0 j 6-6 4-2 i -8 .. \ 2*8 , 

j-L-1-^---'-1.- 

III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

_ _ (Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour). 

I I Number , Area , Men , Women 



Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


1. 1 acre and below 

2. 11—25 


3. 2*6—5*0 


j 4. 51—10 0 


5. 10-1—250 


6. 25’1—50-0 


7. Over 50*0 


Number , Area 
- i - 

(Percentage) 

60 
180 


38-0 


j 1. Petal mandays 


2- Wage range 
Less than 10 As. 


76-5 1 23-5 


o-8 ! o-1 


26—30 ” | 


Average size (acres) t _ 

All holdings Estimated No. I FT"! ! 9. Average daily wage(As.); 29• 8 5 21 9 

(million) I j ■ 1 ' 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Average days per year) (Percentage of mandays) 













































ASSAM 


VII ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

j 

Category of labour families j 

All | Casual j Attached j 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) ' (4) j (5) ! 

A. Distribution 

% 

100 0 ! 88*8 

T I ’ 2 j 

B. Average size of familyt 

: i 

Persons i 3-7 , 3‘ 6 

4* 1 : 

C. Hamers per family :— 

Men 

I 

Persons \ 091 09 

1 

i-1, 

Women 

„ ! 0-4 ! 0-4 

0 • 2 ■ 

Children 

31 ! - ! 

i 

| 

D. Average annual family income 

i ; 

Rs. 601 S93 

666 j 

i 

} Sources :— 

i (a) Agricultural wages 

% 69-4 i 7-6 

81 -8 

| ( b ) Non-agricultural wages . « 163 | 17'8 

PfffTr 

1 (f) Land „ j T 5 : 7’4 





li. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—T otal 


Rs. 

589 

oc 

M 

1 

l 

j 660 

(a) On food 


A> 

850 

, 85-4 

! 83-0 

(b) On clothing and footwear 


! 33 

4*5 

: 4-7 

j 3-9 

(c) On fuel and lighting 


’ « 

1*3 

■no 

j 1*5 

(d) On houserent and repairs 


1 ” 

1*3 

1 10 

| . 3 -i 

0) On miscellaneous 


1 

1 ” 

, 7'9 

j 7-7 

i 8-5 

1 

F. Indebtedness :— 

Families in debt 


! 0/ 

/Q 

j 

33*2 

| 

! 33-1 

i 34 -i 

Average debt per 
indebted family 


| Rs. 

* 17 

! 1*3 

i 

47, 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture. 


i 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

— 202 

1 

I Per capita 
159 j 

Daily consumption of cereals 


Ozs. 

! 26*9 

I 


; 1 

1 2i ' 7 j 

VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 

Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

Upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101-150 

Rs. 

151 200 

Rs. 

201-250 

Above 

Rs. 250 ; 

1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 > 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) j 

r. Percentage of families 

mm 

12-7 

24*2 

30-8 

286 

2, Size of family (Consumption units) 

■ 

3-8 

3*3 

2*8 

9 


t According to Intensive Family Survey. 





















JI. AREA AND POPULATION 


BIHAR 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

* 

| ! ; 

Popu- | Density I Rural population Area sown 

lafinn ! (cn ! ■ . 

Percentaj 
area sowj 

je to total 
ti of area 

inuv'ii | 1 

(million) i mile) Million 

1 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

0 ) 

(2) | ( 3 > 1 (4) 

mm 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

~"< 9 > 

70 , 330 ^..| 

40-2 i 572 1 37'5 

_ 93 ■ 1 

35.699 l 

! _ 5 i-o 

24-5 

27*5 _ 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


* All Agricultural families j 

Non- 

Apl. 

; 

All 

Land 

owners 

) 


Labour 

! 

1 


with 

land 

without 

land 


at t 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

: ( 4 ) : 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

1. Percentage of families | 

Si-5 

3 -o 

38-8 

: ! 

25*5 

14 2 

18-5 

j 

2. Average size of family i 

56 

6-8 

6*2 

n 

■a 

5-5 1 

i 

! 3. Percentage of holdings held i 

i | 

- 

r-- 

00 

3 ' 8 

49-6 ! 

34 *i 

— 

12-5 

j 4. Percentage of area held j 

i . . 1 

93-6 

I 

68-8 

136 

— 

I 6-4 | 

j 

5. Average size of holdings (acres j 

5'9 

12-0 

5-6 » 

1*6 

— 

i 2*1 ! 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number 1 

Area 

(Percentage) • 

i. 1 acre and below 

3I'0 ! 

3-6 ; 

2. i-i—;2-5 

25*5 ! 

10-3 

3. 2-6—5 0 

20-5 I 

i 7 . 9 ; 

4. 5-i—lo-o 

14-3 

24-2 ! 

tH 

O 

I 

6 

i 

Vi ! 

24-9 i 

6. 25-1—50-0 

! 

I I' 

8-6 : 

7. Over 50-0 

! o *5 : 

10-5 j 

; Average size (acres) j 

4-1 i 


All holdingsj Estimated No. ! 4 9 ! 

_}_(million) 1 _! 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


j 

Employ 

Agl. 

Lab. 

meat in 
Non- 
Agl. 
Lab. 

1 

Un- 

em- 

ploy- 

ed 

Self 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 

1- Me n 

All 

167 

33 

84 

81 

Casual . 

165 

33 

! 85 

1 82 

Attached 

246 

35 

22 

62 

2. Women! 


91 

20 

— 

— 


r . RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Men j 

Women 

1. Total mandays > 69*3 j 

28 2 

2. Wage range ■ 

less than to As. ' 2*5 

1-8 

3. 10—14 j > | 9-2 

61 

4. 14—18 „ | 23-9 

9-6 

! 5 * 18—22 }J | 13-9 

: 4-8 

! 6. 22—26 „ j 8-1 

j 2-9 

7. 26—30 >, j 4'7 

II 

8. 30 As. and above . | 7-0 

1*9 

9. Average daily wage(As.) | 20-2 

i .7-7 | 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash 8c 
kind 

j 1. With 

1 perquisites 

19-0 

35-4 

H 

2. Without 
perquisites 

22-0 

17-8 

i*6 

3. Total j 

41-0 

53*2 


4. Time rates 81 • 1 

| Piece rates 

16-4 1 


.1 


ff 






















BIHAR 


VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

i 

Category of labour families | 

All 

Casual 

Attached 1 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

ioo-o 

98-7 

i *3 

B. Average size of familyf 


1 

4*5 

3*7 

C. Earners per family:— 

Men 

Persons 

1*2 

1*2 

1*2 

Women 

19 

o *9 

o -9 

o»8 

Children 

99 

o-1 

0*1 

... 

D. Average annual familyincome 

Rs. 

534 

533 

565 

Sources:— 

(<*) Agricultural wages 

. 

% 

64-1 

64*2 

696 

(b) Non-Agricultural wages 

t » 

12-1 

12*2 

14*3 

(c) Land 

» 

10*7 

10-7 

3*9 

(d) Others 

99 

I 3 *i 

12*9 

12*2 

E Average annual consumption 
expendi turc—Total 

Rs. 

574 

575 

552 

(a) On food 


89-9 

89-9 

86*8 

( b ) On clothing & footwear 


4*5 

4*5 

5*3 

(c) On fuel and lighting 


o -9 

09 

0*5 

( d ) On houserent & repairs 

99 

o *9 

o *9 

o -4 

(e) On miscellaneous 

»> 

3-8 

3-8 

7 -o 

F. Indebtedness:— 

Families in debt 

m 

. 

41*8 

41-9 

30*8 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

B 

95 

96 

33 

G. Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

163 

128 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

21*6 

i 17*2 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure per 
consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Abo ve 
Rs. 250 

(0 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families 

10*3 

32*6 

26*7 

| 13*3 

I 7 *i 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

4-8 | 

IK 



2 * I 


♦ Afwtrrinw* #■ T « i T* •* 

























































ORISSA 


I. AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

Popu- 

Density 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

. 1 


(million) 

mile) 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

60,136 

_ 14*6 

_ 244 . 

14 * 1 

_ 95 :?_ 

10,282 i 

1 32-0 1 

25*4 

15-3 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


All Agricultural families 



All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

with 

land 

without 

land 

families 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Percentage of families 

83*9 

36-8 ! 

4 ' 1 

j 

23-8 

19*2 

i6-i 

2. Average size of family 

5 *i 

1 

1 

5*7 ' 

5 1 

4*9 

5 -o 

4 *o 

4*3 


3. Percentage of holdings held j 89*7 51*9 6*1 


4. Percentage of area held 96*; 


5. Average size of holdings (acres) | 7*: 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of mandays worked- -casual labour). 



Number j Area 

Size of holdings - i-— 

(Acres) (Percentage) 

1. I acre and below 18*o 2-0 

2 i*i— 2*5 30*0 8-i 

3. 2*6—5*0 24*2 15-2 

4* 5*1—io*o 16-3 20 0 

5. 10-1—25*0 91 23*6 

6. 25-1—-50-0 2*3 13-i 

7. Over 50*0 o-x 18-o 

5 Average size (acres) 5*6 

All holdings Estimated No. i*8 

(million) 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
j (Average days per year) 


. Men 

Women 

! 1. Total mandays 

74‘0 

23-1 

2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

30*4 

I 8;5 

3. 10—14 

20*9 

3*3 

4. 14—18 „ 

18-3 

1*1 

5. 18-22 „ 

3*6 

0*2 

6. 22—26 „ 

o-8 

... 

7. 26—30 

... 

... 

8. 30 As. and above 

... 

... 

9. Average daily wage (As.) 

ii *5 

7*9 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 


t 

Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
n 

1. With 
perquisites 

3 *o 

4 *o 

i *9 

2. Without 
perquisites 

37*7 

32*5 I 

18*0 


Women 


113 I 37 























ORISSA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


| Description 

Unit 

| Category of labour families 

k 

| All | Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

(2) 

1 ( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

85*8 

14-2 

B. Average size of familyf 

i 

Persons 

4*3 

44 

4 *o 

1 C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

N 

1*2 

1*2 

i*i 

Women 

JJ 

o *5 

o *4 

0*6 

Children 

33 

O' I 

0*1 

0*2 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 


347 

299 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

55 

52*7 

76*6 

( [b ) Non-Agricultural wages 

» 

194 

210 

9*7 

(c) Land 

» 

17*4 

18-5 

9*0 

{d) Others 

» 

7'3 

7*8 

4'7 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

331 

337 

296 

(a) On food 

% 

849 

84*6 

86*1 

(b) On clothing & footwear 

33 

6*3 

65 

5’7 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

33 

1-5 

1*8 

1*4 

{d) On houscrent & repairs 

33 

1*2 

1*2 

1*4 

(e) On miscellaneous 

33 

6*1 

59 

54 

F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 

% 

16*9 

15*5 

25*3 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

50 

43 

76 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consuir 

iption unit 

Per capita 

109 

77 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

21*6 

17*4 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 
Rs. 100 

ks, 

101—150 

~~w. — 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 
Rs. 250 

a) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families 

49*7 


7-2 

2*4 

2*1 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

4-2 

mm 

2*4 

1*7 

1*3 


f According to Intensive Family Survey, 












































































WEST BENGA 

I. AREA AND POPULATION 


i Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 

Rural pc 

c! 

| 

§ 

Area sown 

i 

Percentage to total 

area sown of area 

. 

\P cr ®q. 
mile.) 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

a) 

<*> 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 )' 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

30,775 

24’8 

8o6 

187 

75 -o 

1 16.331 

' 58'0 

I 7'7 

n*8 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 




All Agricultural 

families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

1. Percentage of families 


■B 

37 8 

104 

13*4 

31*4 

2. Average size of family 

m 

5-0 

5*3 

4*9 

36 

4*3 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

893 

n *7 

58-8 

188 

l 

— 

107 

4. Percentage of area held 

94 '8 

22 4 

751 

7*3 

— 

5*2 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

6 2 

74 

55 

1-8 


| 2-2 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 

(Average days per year)__ _(Percentage of mandays)_ 



Employ¬ 
ment in 

Un- 

Self 



Non 

Agl. 

Lab. 

em- 

p %- 

em- 


All al —0 

46 

85 

34 

i* Men 

Cas-^d—88 

..Via ,__ 

50 

94 

33 


Attac—01 

15 

17 

32 

We 

52 

36 

• • 

• • 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
kind 

1. With 
perquisites 

74*2 

m 

4 *o 

2. Without 
perquisites 

1 66 

7*6 

z *2 

3. Total 

8o-8 

23 -° 

5-2 

4. Time rates 96*0 

Piece rates 

3*0 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number 

Area 

(Perce 

ntage) 

1. 1 acre and below 

159 

1-2 

2. i*i—: 2*5 

20-6 

7*4 

3. 2-6—5 0 

300 

230 

4. 51—10 0 

23-6 

33*9 

5. io-1—25 0 

8-7 

25 *2 

6. 25-1—50-0 

0*9 

5-8 

7. Over 50-0 

o -3 

35 

I Average 

size (acres) 

4*7 

All holdings Estimated No. 

' (million) 

2‘2 


! Men 

Women 

I • Total mandays 

89-4 

9*6 

2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

0*2 

0-9 

3. 10—14 

4-8 

■a 

4. 14—18 „ 

106 

So 





n-6 


7. 26—30 „ 

198 


3. 30 As. and above 

31*6 


9. Average daily wage(As.) | 

27*0 

16-6 
































































WEST BENGAL 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

T Tnit 

Categor 

y of labour families 


All j 

Casual 

Attached 

0 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

0 /0 

IOO ’0 

90*6 

9*4 

B. Average size of family f 

Persons 

3’9 

3*9 

4*3 

C. Earners per family 

Men 

Persons 

i-i 

i-I 

1*2 

Women 

99 

0*2 

0*2 

... 

Children 

»» 



0*1 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

622 

612 

718 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

65-0 

63-7 

74*9 

( b ) Non-agri cultural wages 

M 

16*4 

17*3 

8-4 

(c) Land 

ft 

7-2 

7*5 

4*9 

( d) Others 

1 

n *4 

U *5 

ii-8 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

636 

629 

702 

(a) On food 

% 

85-4 

85-2 

86*5 

( b ) On clothing & footwear 

- 

4*7 

4*9 

3*7 

(c) On fuel and lighting 


1*3 

1*3 

1*3 

(i d ) On houserent & repairs 


o *9 

1-0 

0-5 ' 

(e) On miscellaneous 

tf 

7*7 

7-6 

8-o 

F. Indebtedness:— 

Families in debt 

% 

31*8 

31-3 

37*5 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

34 

34 

35 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

200 

163 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

24*5 

20*0 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 
Rs. 250 

u) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(<S) 

z. Percentage of families 

3*6 

16-7 

30-8 

21*6 

27-3 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

mm 

■B 

ma 

3*0 

2*4 


According to Intensive Family Survey. 






























I. AREA AND POPULATION 


MANIPUR 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile.) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

... 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(i) 

(2) 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) ~ 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

8,628 

0.6 

67 

i o*6 ; 

99,5 

NA 

45 *i | 

NA , 

NA 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



All Agricultural families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(i) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6)~ 

( 7 ) 

i. Percentage of families 

78-1 

52*3 

24*3 

o -3 

0*2 

21*9 

2. Average size of family 

4-8 

4’8 

4*9 

5 -o 

2‘0 

3*9 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

88-4 

59*4 

_i 

1 28*5 ! 

■ ! 
i 



li*6 

4. Percentage of area held 

94-6 

67-o | 

i 

27-4 | 

i 

0*2 

i 


5-4 | 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

3 -o ' 

' 1 

I 3 U 

2*7 j 0*7 

1 

... 

1 * 3 | 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number / Area 

(Percentage) 

i. i acre and below 

13*1 

2-3 

2 . I * I—2* 5 

37-0 

23*5 

3. 2*6—5-0 

39‘4 

48-8 

4. 5*i—io-o 

9*7 

22*0 

5. io-1—25*0 

o-8 

3*4 

6. 25-1—50-0 



7- Over 50*0 

... 1 ... 

Average size (acres) 

2*8 

All holdings Estimated No. 

(million) 

O'l 


1 j Men 

Women j 

1. Total mandays 

88-9 

»•« ! 

Wage range 

2. Less than 10 As. 

i*6 


3. 10—14 

... 


4. 14—18 ,» 

47*2 

8*4 

5. 18—22 ft 

32*0 

2*7 

6. 22—26 ft 

8-1 

... 

7. 26—30 „ 


... 

8. 30 As. and above 


... 

j 9. Average daily wage(As.) 

is* 1 i 16*8 

i 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 

(Average days per year) (Percentage of mandays) 




Employment 

in 

Un- 

Self 



Agl. 

Lab. 

Noil— 

Agl. 

Lab. 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 

em¬ 

ploy- 

ed 



96 

• 6 

120 

143 


Casual 

88 

10 

122 

T 45 




... 

48 

193 

2. Women 

33 

... 

... 




Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
kind 

1. With 

perquisites 

H 


... 

2.Without 

perquisite 

86*6 

8-7 

4*7 

3. Total 

86*6 

8-7 

4*7 

4. Time rates 100*0 J Piece rates 
































Manipur 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND E-XPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Category of labour families ^ 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

6 o*o 

40*0 

B. Average size of famiJyf 

Persons 

2*5 

2*4 

2*7 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

1*0 

1*0 

1*0 

Women 

»» 

0*2 

0*2 

0*2 

Children 

M 

... 



D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

320 

30T- 

348 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

31*6 

34*9 

27*3 

(b) Non-agricultural wages 


3*4 

6*o 

... 

(c) Land 


4’4 

6*6 

i*i 

id) Others 

»> 

6o- 6 

52*5 

71*6 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

323 

292 

369 

(a) On food 

. % 

8o-8 

So* 5 

81 *6 

( b ) On clothing & footwear 

f 9 

7*1 

7*2 

7*0 

(c) On fuel and lighting 


3*1 

3*1 

3 *o 

id) On houserent & repairs 





ie) On miscellaneous 

» 

9.0 

9*2 

8-4 

F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 

% 

6*7 

67 


Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

116 

116 


[ 

S G. Annual consumption expend i- 
i ture 

( ———-— .. ______ 


Per consumi 

5tion unit 

Per capita 

Rs. 

149 

129 

j Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

35-6 

31*8 j 


3 


'III. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs* 100 

Rs 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

/ Rs. 

' 201—250 

Above 

L W 

(2) " 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

: L Percentage of families 

... 

6o*o 

33*3 

6*7 


! 2 - Si2e of family (Consumption units) 

r 4 A . * . . _ 

... ! 

2-5 

1-9 

1-8 

... 


mm 





I. AREA AND POPULATION 


TRIPURA 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq.) 
mile.) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(a 

(2) 

(3) ~ 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

4,032 

o-6 

159 

o-6 1 

93-0 

604 

14-6 

N.A. 

l8‘2 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



All Agricultural ft 

1 .. 

imilies 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

1. Percentage of families 

94-2 

62*2 

14-0 

1*8 

16*2 

5-8 

2. Average size of family 

5 *i 

5*5 

4-8 

4 *i 

3*9 

4 *o 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

100*0 

79*3 

18*4 

2*3 


... 

4. Percentage of area held 

100*0 

- 

85-9 

13*6 

o *5 

... 

... 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

3-8 

| 

2*7 

o *7 




III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. 


1 

Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number | Area i 

(Percentage) j 

i. 1 acre and below 

2*8 

o*4 

2. 1.1—2*5 

37-6 

17*2 

3. 2*6—5*0 

38-3 

34*5 

4. 5*1—10*0 

16-6 

29*6 

5. 10-1—25*0 

4*7 

18*3 

p\ 

N 

KJX 

w 

1 

0 

6 



7. Over 50-0 

... 


Average size (acres) 

3*7 

1 All holdings Estimated No. 

(million) 

O'l 


RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 



Men 


1. Total mandays 

91-6 

8-4 

2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

... 


3. 10—14 

... 

... 

4. 14—18 „ 

... 

... 

5. 18—22 „ 

... 

... 

6. 22—26 „ 

... 

... 

7. 26 -30 „ 

4*3 

i*i 

8. 30 As. and above 

87*3 

7 * 3 

9 Average daily wage (As.) 

J 35-2 

| 33*8 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Average days per year) (Percentage of mandays) 




Employment 

in 

Un- 

em- 

p iT 

Self 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 



Agl. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agl. 

Lab. 


All 

252 

3 i 


3 

1. Men 



3 i 

79 

3 


Attached 

B 

... 

... 

... 

2. Women 

128 

... 

... 

... 


nn 



Cash 

K 

Cash & 
kind 

I. With 
perquisites 

100*0 

■ 

... 

2. Without 
perquisites 

n 

9 

... 

3. Total 

100*0 

n 


4. Time rates ioo-o Piece rates 

... 







































TRIPURA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Catego 

ry of labour families 

1 ..... 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(j) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

100-0 


B. Average size of family! 

Persons 

4 *o 

4 -o 


C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

i-o 

i-o 


Women 


0*2 

0-2 


Children 




... 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

•>75 ! 675 


Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

0/ 

7o 

89*2 

89*2 

... 

(b) Non-agricultmal wages 


9-6 

9*6 


(c) Laud 

M 




(d) Othe^ 

99 

1-2 

1-2 

... 

E. Average annual consumption 
expei id i tun —To i al 

Rs. 

908 

908 


(a) On food 

0/ 

/o 

89-3 

89-3 


( b ) On clothing & footwear 

M 

2-8 

2-S 


0 c ) On fuel and lighting 

99 

0-7 

0’7 


( d ) On houserent & repairs 

99 

1-4 

i *4 

... 

(e) On miscellaneous 

99 

5’8 

5-8 

... 

F. Indebtedness :— 

Families in debt 

0/ 

Ao 

90-9 

90-9 


Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

254 

254 

... 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

282 

227 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

28.1 

22-5 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 



upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 
Rs. 250 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(s) 

(6) 

I. Percentage of families 

... 


6-1 

12*1 

8 i *8 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

... 

... 

56 

5*5 

2-7 


f Arrnn!in« Tmomu'v* Family Snrv*v 

































SOUTH INDIA 

L AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per Sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

(9) 

168,009 

75-6 

450 

60.7 

80.0 

63,146 

38.6 

28.5 

13-3 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


Ml Agricultural families 



All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labe 

ur 

Agl. 

families 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(s; 

( 7 ) 

i. Percentage of families 

79*3 

23*0 

6*0 

27*4 

22 *9 

20’7 

2 . Average size of family 

■B 

■S3 

5-8 | 

4*7 

3-8 

4’8 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

85-0 

34*2 

10-7 

40*1 

•• 

15*0 

4. Percentage of area held 

93 9 

54*4 

185 

21*0 


■B 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

65 

7*7 

7*7 

2-3 1 •• 

1*9 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


Number | Area 
(Percentage) 






!• Total mandays 


! Men Women 
52'4 | 45‘4 































































SOUTH INDIA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 



TTnif 

Catcgoi 

7 of labour families 

iytdtupUUll 

umi 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

a) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100 * 0 

B 

m 

i 

j B. Average size of familyf 

i 

Persons 

4*2 


■ 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

1*0 

1*0 

U 

Women 

99 

o -9 

o -9 

0*9 

Children 

„ 

0 * I 

■HRH 

mm 

1 D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

382 


■ 

Sources:— 

( a ) Agricultural wages 

% 

62*1 

6i*8 

83*1 

| ( b ) Non-agricultural wages 


9*4 

mm 

mm 

! (c) Land 

» 

19*1 


■ESI 

(d) Others 


9*4 

9*4 

4-6 

E. Average annual consumption 
t expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

397 

396 

437 

( a ) On food . 

% 

81-3 

8 i -5 

84*2 

(6) On clothing & footwear 

»» 

6* 8 

6-8 

6-6 

J (c) On fuel and lighting 


i *3 

1*3 

09 

i (d) On houscrent & repairs. 

1 

1-3 

1*3 

0*5 

i (e) On miscellaneous 

»» 

9*3 

9-1 

7*8 

) F. Indebtedness : 

Families in debt 

1 % 

51-8 

51*8 

55*2 

Average debt per i 

indebted family 

Rs. 

102 

103 

67 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

11 

95 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

i 

17*5 

14-1 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 
Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201-250 

AboAe 

Rs. 2 50 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

<4) 

(S) 

(6) 

1 1. Percentage of families 

34*1 

39*o 

17*0 

1 5*9 

4.0 

| 2. Size of family (Consumption units) 


mam 

2*7 

[ 2.2 ' 

2.0 


•According to Intensive Family Survey. 


















































I. AREA AND POPULATION 


MADRAS 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

( 3 ) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

'( 7 ) 

Irri¬ 

gated 

( 8 ) 

Double 

cropped 

(i) 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(9) 

127,790 

57*0 

446 

4?. 8 

80.0 

48>529 

38.4 

31-3 

15.8 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



All Agricultural 

families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

Owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

I. Percentage of families 

79-7 

21.0 

5-7 

28.3 

Efl 

20.3 

2. Average size of family 

m 

5.1 1 

5-5 

5.0 

4.0 

4.8 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

87-5 

33 -o 


45'0 

.. 

12.5 

4. Percentage of area held 

93-2 

56.0 

10.6 

26.6 


6*8 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

5.9 

7.6 

5.0 

2.6 


2.4 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 


(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 




















































MADRAS 


VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Category of labour families 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(X) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100 -o 

986 

mm 

B. Average size of family f 


mm 

BB 

4*3 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

H 

'i*o 

1*2 

Women 


o -9 

BUS! 

o *9 

Children 

33 


■ 

0-2 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

365 

364 

379 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

61 *9 

61 • 8 

85-0 

(i b ) Non-agricultural wages 


8-5 

8-5 

5*3 

(c) Land 

33 

208 

20-9 

n 

(< d ) Others 

33 

8-8 

8-8 

B 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

379 

37 9 

412 

(a) On food 

0/ 

/o 

82’3 

82-3 

S40 

( b ) On clothing & footwear 

33 

7-1 

7-1 

mi 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

33 

1*0 

10 


(d) On houserent & repairs 

33 

1*0 

1-0 

o-s 

(e) On miscellaneous 


8-6 

8-6 

7*7 

F. Indebtedness :— 

1 Families in debt 

% 

48-9 

48-9 

5 i *4 

Average debt per 
' indebted family 

i 

Rs. j 

84, 

85 

44 

l ■» , . ... 

; G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

i 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

114 

90 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

17*4 

142 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expend ture 
per consumption unit. 

upto 
Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—.200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 
Rs. 250 

CO 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 1. Percentage of families 

36*0 

39 *o 

16*4 

5*3 

3*3 

! 2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

4-2 

3.2 i 

2.6 




t According to tne Intensive Family Sntvey. 




















































I. AREA AND POPULATION 


MYSORE 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

29,489 

90 

308 

6.9 




17*9 

4'5 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



All Ag 

Ticultural 

families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labo 

ur 

with 

land 

without 

land 

a) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

1. Percentage of families 

89-0 

41-4 

5-6 

27-4 

14-6 

11*0 

2. Average size of family 

' 5-2 

5-8 

5-6 

5 *i 

3*7 

4 -o 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

I 

| 97-5 

1 

54-6 

j 7‘7 

35*2 


2-5 

4. Percentage of area held 

1. 

| 

98*0 

72-0 

7-0 

| 19-0 

! 

2*0 

! 5 - Average size of holdings (acres) 

j 8*3 

1 9 ‘ 5 

I 7*2 

1 

I 3-9 | 


3’2 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICUL TURAL WAGE RATES 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number | Area 

(Percentage) 

. _ 

1. 1 acre and below 

7*6 

o *5 

2. 1*1— 2*5 

18*0 

4*2 

3. 2.6— 5*0 

29*3 

15 ’ 1 

4. 5*i—io*o 

25*6 

24-8 

5. I0 -i — 25*0 

15-2 

31-8 

6. 25*1—50*0 

3’3 

15-0 ' 

7. Over 50*0 

1*0 

8*6 

All Holdings 

Average size (acres) 
Estimated No. 
(million) 

1 7*2 
40.8 


(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 



Men 

Women 

1. Total mandays 

45-6 

50*1 

2, Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

9-2 

28-6 

3. 10- 14 

10*7 

15 * 1 

4. 14—18 

15*7 

4 *o 

5, 18-22 „ j 7*3 

1*1 

6. 22—26 „ j i* 1 

08 

7.26—30 

0*6 

0*1 

8. 30 As. and above 1 » 0 

o *4 

9. Average daily wage (As.), 14*6 

9’4 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Average days per year) (Percentage of mandays) 




Employ¬ 
ment in 

Un- 

Self 



Agl. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agl. 

Lab. 

em¬ 

ploy 

ed 

em¬ 

ploy 

ed 


All 

130 

24 

65 

146 

1. Men. 

Casual 

126 

24 

m 


1 

Attached ! 

260 

8 

B 

64 

2 * Women 

120 

10 

... 




Cash 

Kind 

cash & 
kind 



■0 

SI 

2. Without 
perquisites 

43*0 

10*7 

H 

3. Total 

62*4 

I 5 -I 

17*6 

4. Time rates 1.56 

Pit 

;ce rates 

0.6 







































MYSORE 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Category of labour families 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

98 4 

1-6 

B. Average size of family! 


■9 

4*3 

4*5 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

0*9 

o -9 

11 

Women 

» 

ii 

1*1 

i *3 

Children 

99 

0*1 

01 * 

o -5 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

396 

392 

671 

Sources :— 

(< a ) Agricultural wages 

% 

5°*9 

502 

75*6 

(ft) Non-agriculturai wages 

99 

123 

12-6 

3-6 

(c) Land 

99 

22 1 

225 

5*3 

) (d) Others 

99 

14-7 

14-7 

1 5*5 

l 

1 E. Average annual consumption 
! expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

429 

426 

622 

! (a) On food 

% 

75*9 

75*7 

84-3 

1 i 

(ft) On clothing & footwear 

99 

8-7 

8-8 

6*3 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

99 

1-8 

1*8 

I'l 

(d) On houserent & repairs 

99 

3*2 

3*2 I 

o *3 

(e) On miscellaneous 

99 

10*4 

10-5 

8 -o 

F. Indebtedness :— 

Families in debt 

% 

77*1 

77 *o 

84-2 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

253 

254 

181 

G. Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

MM|i 

mma 

■MM 

mm 


129 

100 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

20 '5 

16-6 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs. 250 

(1) 

u) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families 

25*4 

44*2 

i6'4 

8*8 

5-2 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

■B 

3*5 

29 

mm 

23 


t According to the Intensive Family Survey. 

















































I. AREA AND POPULATION 


TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

Percen¬ 

tage 

! Sq. miles 

! 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(D 

(2) 

(3) j 

<4) 

( 5 ) 

(«) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

(9) 

9 >I 44 

9*3 

T,OI5 

7-8 1 

1 84-0 

I 4,414 1 

53-1 ! 

32-8 

7-3 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



All Agricultural families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

j 

All j Land 
; Owners 

! 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

a) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

1. Percentage of families 

66*6 

19*0 

8-1 

20*8 

18-7 

33*4 

2. Average size of family 

5*5 

m 

m 

■9 

■9 

5*3 

3. Percentage of holdings-held 

74-0 

28*7 

12-5 

32*8 


26*0 

4. Percentage of area held 

86*6 


28-5 

10*8 


13*4 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

41 

4-0 

5-5 ' 0-8 

,, 

1*2 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number j Area 

(Percentage) 

I. acre and below 

50-3 ; 7-8 

2. I* 1—2*5 

24*6 

159 

3. 2*6—5*o 

13*2 

18-7 

4. 5-i—100 

7*4 

20-5 

5. io-1—25*0 

3*9 

233 

6. 25*1—50-0 

o *5 

6*9 

7. Over 50 0 

01 

69 

Average Size (acres) 

2.4 

All holdings Estimated No. 

(million) 

0.9 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 




Emj 

me 

"AgL 

Lab. 

>loy- 

;nt 

Non- 

Agl. 

Lab. 

Un- 

em- 

ploy- 

ed 

Self 

em¬ 

ploy- 

cd 

1. Men 

All 

185 

30 

108 

42 

Casual 


31 

108 

41 


Attached 

298 

* * i 

•• 

67 

2. Women 

1 

133 

14 


,, 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


j 1 Men Women j 

1. Total mandays 

68 -3 

30*5 

I 2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

2*1 

7*6 

3. 10—14 

6*o 

11*2 

■F 

M 

t 

00 

14*7 

5*7 

5. 18—22 „ 

10*2 

36 

6. 22—26 „ 

23*4 

1*8 

7. 26—30 „ 

■23 

mm 

8. 30 As. and above 

MB 

Bra 

9. Average daily wage (As.)j 

21*4 

13-3 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
kind 

1 With 
perquisites 

37*9 

1*2 

4*5 

2. Without 
perquisites 

26*9 

21*8 

6-5 



23-0 

n*o 


4. Time rates 91.8 Piece rates 7-0 


w 









































tRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 



T T„J«. 

Category of labour families 

Description 

unit 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(X) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5)* 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

100*0 

.. 

B. Average size of family* 

Persons 

4’8 

4-8 

.. 

1 C. Earners per family :— 

1 Men 

Persons 

■ 

m 


Women 


o -8 

o *8 

•• 

Children 


| 

law 


D. Average annual family income 





Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

0 / 

/0 

7 0-9 

70-9 


( b ) Non-agricultural wages 

ft 

I 4'2 

14-2 


( c ) Land 


5*5 

5*5 


(d) Others 

» 

9*4 

94 


E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—T otal 

Rs. 

540 

540 


(i a ) On food 

% 

79*9 

79.9 


(6) On clothing & footwear 

•• 




(c) On fuel and lighting 

»* 

1*3 

Bra 


(</) On houserent and repairs 

»» 

2-2 

Bra 


(e) On miscellaneous. 

f» 

12*7 

12*7 


F. Indebtedness : — 

Families in debt 

% 

54*3 

54*3 


Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

39 

39 


G. 


Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

140 

113 

Daily consumption of cereals f 

Ozs. 

i 

I 5‘3 

12*3 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annu.:l consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs.250 

(0 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

x. Percentage of families 

24*4 

33*3 

22*9 

90 

| 10*4 

2. Size of family (Consumption units). 

5 ’i 

4*0 

3*5 

3*0 

2*3 


* According to the Intensive Family Survey. 

tIntake of cereals was supplemented by tapioca to a considerable extent. 

































t. Area and population 


COORG 


(I) " 1 ( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

1.586 | 0*2 1 

145 

p* 2 

93-0 ! 253 

i 6 *o 

3*7 

i o *3 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



All Agricultural families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

I. Percentage of families 

81-9 

49-1 

21-2 

6-8 

4*8 

18*1 

2. Average size of family 

4’5 

4'5 

4-7 

4*7 

4*0 

3-6 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

94'4 

52*5 

31-3 

io*6 

... 

5-6 

4. Percentage of area held 

98*8 

28-7 

68-2 

1*9 

... 

1*2 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) ! 

29 - 5 i 

9’7 

38-6 

3*3 

... 

3'7 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


Number | Area 

Size of holdings |-!- 

(Acres) [ (Percentage) 


I. 1 acre and below 

8*9 

o -3 

2. I' 1— -2’ 5 

15-1 

1*4 

3. 2-6— 5’0 

36-6 

7-2 

4. 5* 1—io-o 

19*0 

7*3 

5. io*i—25-0 

n *5 

9-2 

ON 

w 

KJ\ 

W 

1 

L* 

O 

6 

4*2 

8-1 

7. Over 50-0 i 

4'7 

66-5 

Average size (acreB) 
All holdings Estimated NoF 

(million) 

mot | 



IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Average days per year) 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


I l Men 

Women 

I. Total mandays 

75 *o 

20*6 

2. Wage range 

Less than—10 As. 

o *5 

0*2 

3. 10-14 .* 

13*9 

9*9 

4. 14—18 „ 

’20*6 

3*4 

5. 18—22 „ 

19*0 

4*9 

6. 22—26 „ 

9*4 

i-6 

7. 26-30 „ 

5*4 

0-6 

8- 30 As. and above 

6*2 

... 

9. Average daily wage (As.) 

19*3 j 

1 15*9 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 




in 

Un- 

Self 



Agl. 

Lab. 

Non 

Atl. 

Lab. 

H 



All 

i -. 

130 

101 

■S 


x. Men 

i 

I Casual 

ng 

m 

91 

50 

1 

jAttached 



92 

37 

2- Wome 

n 

58 

54 

... 

... 


X* 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
knd 

1. With 
perquisites 

13-8 

20*9 

16*8 

2. Without 
perquisites 

36*0 / 

m 

. 1*7 

3. Total 

49-8 

27*3 

18*5 

4. Time rates 95*6 

1 

j Piece rates 

*•* 
























VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


COORG 


Description 


(i) 


A. Distribution 


Category of labour families 
Allj Casual | Attached 


( 3 ) I ( 4 ) | ( 5 ) 



B. Average size of family* 

Persons 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

Women 

)) 

Children 


D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 


( 2 >) Non-agricultural wages] 



(c) Land 

39 

(d) Others 

99 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

(a) On food 

% 



( 6 ) on clothing & footwear 


(c) On fuel and lighting 







Daily consumption of cereals . 

VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Ozs. i 



Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. ioo 

(X) 

( 2 ) 


x. Percentage of families 


2. Size of family (Consumption units) 


* According to the Intensive Family Survey. 



Rs. 

201—250 

Above J 
Rs. 250 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

22-5 

32-5 

2-7 

2-3 

























































WEST INDIA 


I. AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

a) 

(a) j 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(S) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

149.609 

40-7 1 272 

28-0 1 

65-0 i 70,880 

56-0 

4*5 ‘ 3 * 2 J 


II AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 




All Agricultural f 

amilies 

Non- 

famifies 

1 

i 


All 

Land 

Owners 

1 

Tenants 

Labour 


with 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

1. Percentage of families 

83*6 

44-8 

18*4 

• 8*8 

im 

16*4 

2. Average size of family 

m 

5*4 

5’5 

4-6 


■ 

3* Percentage of holdings held 

95*0 

57-8 

26*0 

m 

■9 

B 

4. Percentage of area held 

97-2 

659 


B 

.. 

2-8 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

13-3 1 

' I4'0 

I 12*8 

! 5-0 

.. 

7*1 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 



IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 

(Average days per year) (Percentage of mandays) 



3« Total 


4. Time rates 95*9 



Cash 


15-5 


Piece rates x*a 



















































































VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

a) 

(2) 

A. Distribution 

% 

B. Average size of family f 

Persons 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

» 

Women 


Children 

» 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

( b ) Non-agricultural wages 

M 

(c) Land 

99 

(d) Others 

99 


E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 


(a) On food 


(b) On clothing & footwear 


(c) On fuel and lighting 


(d) On houserent & repairs 


(e) On miscellaneous 


F. Indebtedness :— 

Families in debt 


WEST INDIA 

AGRICULTURAL 

Category of labour families i 

i 

All | Casual j Attached 


(4) 















































































AND POPDLATI ON 


BOMBAY 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Per cent age to total 
area sown of area 1 

Million 

Percent* 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

< 6 > 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

li 1-434 

! 36.0 

i 323 

1 24.8 

69.O 

64,190 1 

58.4 

4.3 1 

3 -i 


I * *_j_ - -_ t: _ 

II. agricultural families and holdings 




All Agricultural families 

Non- 

famiUes 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(i) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

1. Percentage of families 

86.2 

46.9 

18.9 

9.6 

10.8 

13-8 i 

2. Average size of family 

5-2 

5-3 


5 .o 

4.2 

4.7 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

95-7 

57.8 

25-7 

122 

.. 

4*3 

4. Percentage of area held 

96.0 



12.0 

.. 

4.0 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

9-9 

11.7 

8.8 

3*7 

•• 



III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATE 
(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number . Area 

(Percentage) 

1. 1 acre and below 

■ssg 

2 X.I—2.5 

EgSi 

3. 2.6— 5-° 

Sam 

4. 5.1—10.0 

20.6 

16.1 

5. 10.1—25.0 

23.1 

HE9 

6. 25.1—50-0 

6.0 

22.0 

1 7. Over 50-0 

2.0 

16.1 

All holdings 

Average size (acres) 
Estimated No. 
(million) 

9*7 

3*0 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMP 
(Average days per year) 



Employment 

in 

Un- 

em- 

ploy- 

ed 

Self 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 

Agl. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agl. 

Lab. 

1. Men 

All 

173 

20 

US 

57 

Casual 

145 

23 

185 

12 

Attached 

336 

■ 

5 

20 

mm 

en 

102 

11 

•• 

• • 


bbb 



Men 

Women 

i Total mandays 

56.7 

40.5 

2. Wages range 

Less than 10 As. 

4.4 

21.0 


13.1 

8.5 

tmm&m 

23.8 

5*6 


7.6 

3.4 


5*3 

i *4 

7. 26—30 „ 

1.0 

• • 

8. 30 As. and above | 

1*5 

0.6 

9. Average daily wage (As.) 

i 

17.6 

ix.8 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
Kind 

1. With 

perquisites 

X3-5 


1*4 

2. Without 
perquisites 

58.0 

15-3 

m 

3. Total 

71.5 

18.8 

6.3 

4. Time rates 96.6 

| Piece rates 

• a 





























































VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 

LABOUR FAMILIES 


BOMBAY 




Unit 

Category of labour families 

' 1 


JL/CoUipUUIl 


All ! 

1 

Casual 

. - - 

Attached; 

(l) 

(*) 

o) | 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

0/ 

/o 

| 100.0 | 

89 -4 

| 10.6 


B. Average size of familyt 


C. Earners per family :— 
Men 

Women 

Children 


Persons 


D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

1 

368 i 

352 

499 

Sources:— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

| 0, ; 

1 « i 

i i 

1 ‘ 

73*4 | 

l 

7i*5 j 

85-1 


(b) Non-agricultural wages 


(c) Land 


(d) Others 


E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 


(a) On food 


(b) On clothing & footwear 


(c) On fuel and lighting 


(d) On house rent & repairs 


(e) On miscellaneous 


F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 


Average debt per 
indebted family 


Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 


Daily consumption of cereals 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 



i Rs. ; 



Per consumption unit | Per capita j 
no I 87 j 


18*1 ! 136 


A nnual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 


I Rs, 100 j 101—-150; 151—-200 201—250 j Rs. 250 


I ( 2 ) i ( 3 ) ! ( 4 ) | ( 5 ) i c6) 


z. Percentage of families * j 43 


2, Size of family (Consumption units) - 


t According to the Intensive Family Survey. 



ccc 
































SAURASHTRA 


I. AREA AMD POPULATIOM 


1 

Area 

Popu- 

Density 

(Sq. miles) 

lation 

(per sq. 

(million) 

mile) 

(X) 

(2) i 

(3) 

2 M 5 I 

_4*_iJ 

193 


Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million P ercent- 
age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

( 4 ) j 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

2*7 1 

66* 3 

55-31 | 

60*5 

5*3 

4*2 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS _ 

All Agricultural families 


8 Non- 

Labour families 


Land Tenants with without 

owners land land 


1. Percentage of families 

66-2 

1 2. Average size of family . 

59 

3—Percentage of holdings held 

96*8 


4—Percentage of area held 


5. Average size of holdings (acres) 



51*4 44-4 ! 


358 16-3 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V * 0F AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of man da ys work ed—casual labour) 

r Niimlxr f Area \ i ■ Men I Women , 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


1. 1 acre and below 

2. i-i— 2 5 

3. 2*6— 5*0 


; Number j Area 
(Percentage) 


•| Q-4 ■_ 

| 1-5 'i o 

i 2-9 ' o 

" T7l 




I 35-3 




j 1. Total mandays 


i 2. Wage range 
i Less than 10 As. 



j^verage^sizc (acres)_29 • 6 

All holdings Estimated No. 0*^2 

__ (million) __1 

IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


8. 30 As. and above , 

| 9. Average daily wage (As.) 21 “ 5 

VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 7 
(Percentage of mandays) 


Employment 

-Un- Self- 

Agl. Non- em- em- 

Lab. Agh ploy- ploj- 


Cash Kind 


Cash & 
kind 



All 

M 

$ 

1 1 

18 

97 

51 

1. Men 

! Casual 

OO 

20 

108 | 

59 

| 

Attached 

3361 

3 


8 


Women 


ddd 


l* With 

j perquisites 


2. Without 
perquisites 


3. Total . 


4. Time rates 89*7 



Piece rates 


















































saurashTrA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Categor 

y of labour families 

All 

Casual | 

Attached 

a) 

(a) 


mm 

■SI 

A. Distribution 

% 

ioo-o 

89’2 j 

io»8 

B. Average size of family f 


m 

4-6 

■91 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

m 

1*1 

1*2 

Women 

M 

o -9 

1*0 I o«6 

Children 

33 

0*1 

0*I I O-I 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

579 

555 

782 

Sources :— 

(, a) Agricultural wages 

% 

76-7 

p t 

73.7 1 M -o j 

(b) Non-agricultural wages 

» 

8*4 

■GgKD 

( c ) Land 

HOB 


331 

(d) Others 



16*5 

MOll 

! 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

590 

572 

740 

(a) On food 

% 

80-3 

80*2 

80-6 

(b) On clothing & footwear 

>3 

11*8 

12 * I | TO O 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

33 

2*1 

22 | 1-8 

[d) On houserent & repairs 

33 

1*2 

I-I | 1-7 

(e) On miscellaneous 

33 

4-6 

44 6-0 

F. Indebtedness :— 

Families in debt 

% 

45 *o 

44*4 

| 50-0 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 


1 

m 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

170 

131 

! 

Daily consumption of cereals j Ozs. 

» 

234 

18-2 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

Upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs. 250 

« 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families 

2-7 


28*9 

Z6*2 

16.2 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

5*5 

■a 

3*5 

3*4 

2.8 


•t Acsjtdine to the Intensive Family Survey. 


















































































I. AREA AND POPULATION 


KUTCH 


Percentage to 

Popu- Density Rural population! Area sown area sown of area 

Area lation (Pcrs sq.. . . . . .. 

(Sq. mile) (million) Mile) Million Percent- Sq. miles Percen Irri- j Double 

age tage gated; cropped 



II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


; All Agricultural families 


Labour 


with without 
land land 



i. Percentage of families 


2. Average size of family 


3. Percentage of holdings held 


4. Percentage of area held 


5. Average size of holdings (acres) 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 


(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Number | Area 



(Percentage) 


j 1. Total mandays 

1_ _ 


1. 1 Acre and below 


2. Wage range 

Less than —10 As. 



4. 5*1—100 

232 

7*3 

5. io-1—25*0 

40-0 

28-8 

6. 25-1—50 0 

236 

41-8 

7. Over 50 0 

6*8 

21* 1 


4. 14—18 


5. 18—22 


6. 22—26 


A verag e si ze (acres) 

All holdings Estimated No. ] 
(million) 


V. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


7. 26—30 „ 

1 3*9 

0-8 

8. 30 As- and above 

23*3 

2-6 

9. Average daily wage (As.) 

29-0 

189 



VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 



2 i Women 


*34 


47 

64 


3. Total 

4, Time rates 99* 5 


fff 






















































































KUTCH 


VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Category of labour families 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

93-3 

6-7 

B. Average size of familyf 

Persons 

3*5 

3*4 

4*2 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 


0-7 

x-o 

Women 



0-9 

i-o 

Children 

>» 


... 

... 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

570 

557 

747 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

65*1 

62*7 

91*3 

(b) Non-agricultural wages 

M 

30‘2 

32 -3 

8-7 

(c) Land 

»> 

o -7 

o -7 

... 

(d) Others 

» 

4.0 

4*3 

... 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

593 

582 

742 

(a) On food 

% 

79*9 

79*9 

So* 9 

(6) On clothing & footwear 

»» 

6-8 

6*9 

6-5 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

99 

4*7 

4-6 

4*4 

(d) On houserent & repairs 

99 

o *7 

o *7 

o *5 

(e) On miscellaneous 

99 

7*9 

7.9 

7*7 

F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 

>y 

l-i 

1*2 

... 

• Average debt per 

indebted family 

Rs. 

70 

70 

... 

; g. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 


Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

Rs. 

210 

169 

| 

1 Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

22 * 1 

mm 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

Upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs. 250 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) _ 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(«) 

1. Percentage of families 

... 

8-9 

33*3 

24*5 

33.3 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

... 1 

3*5 1 

3*9 

2.7 

1.8 


f According to tj« IntpBfire Family Survey 


ns 









































































I. AREA AND POPULATION 


CENTRAL INDIA 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 


(i) 


289,399 



| Rural population 

Area sown 

i' cjvciiiagc iu Luutj 

area sown of area 

(per sq. 
mile) 

, Million 

1 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles Percent¬ 
age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

( 3 ) 

< 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) ( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

! 181 

44*1 

8 o-o 

107,682 37*0 

5*6 

_7j£ 


II, AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 
~~™ ” ~ ~ Number j Area 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


1. 1 acre and below 

2 . i-i— 2*5 




mber Area 
(Percentage) 


RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(Percentage of mandays worked —casual labour) 

i i Men 1 Women! 

1. Total mandays 42*9 5 i*t j 


2. Wage range i 

Less than 10 As. 11*8 40-0 j 



Average size (acres) _ 12*2 

All holdings Estimated No. 4‘9 

(million) 


IV, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


Employment 

in 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 


33 73 


16 24 


1. With 

perquisites 

o-6 

2« Without 
perquisites 

42-8 

3. Total 

43*4 


39-2 


2. Women 


4. Time rates 88*4 




































CENTRAL INDIA 

Vri. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 


(i) 


A. Distribution 


B. Average size of familyf 


D. Average annual family income 


Sources :— 

( а ) Agricultural wages 

(б) Non-agricultural wages 

(c) Land 

(d) Others 


E. Average annual consumption 
cxpendditurc—Total 


(a) On food 


(b) On clothing & footwear 


(c) On fuel and lighting 


{d) On houserent & repairs 


( e ) On miscellaneous 


Category of labour families 
All Casual Attached 


(3) I (4) 


ioo*o 74*3 25 * 




i. Percentage of famalies 


. 3 . Size of family (Consumption units) I , 


tAccording to the Intensive Family Survey 


4’4 

1 3- 

7 1 

3‘ 

ol 















































I. AREA AND POPULATION 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area | 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

a) 

(2) 

o) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

130,272 / 

21*2 

163 


86-5 1 

44*511 

34*3 

6-0 

12*2 


ULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS | 



All Agricultural families 

Non- 

fam^ies 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

U) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(s) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

;e of families 

86-0 

69 

39 -o 

14*9 

25*2 

14*0 

ize of family 

4-8 

5*3 

5-2 

5*1 

4-0 

4*4 

je of holdings held 

9 i *7 

io*9 

61 • I 

19-7 


8-3 

e of area held 

96-4 

28*3 

58-5 

9*6 

,. 

3*6 

ize of holdings (acres) 

19*5 

36-4 

13*4 

6-8 

•• 

6*1 


UBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. 


loldings ! 
res) 

Number j Area 

(Percentage) 

! below . 

5-6 | 0-2 

1 

! 

13*4 

1-6 

i 

18-4 | 

4-8 

) 

21-6 ] 

11*2 

5. 10*1—25*0 

26*9 

30*6 

6. 25-1—50*0 

9.9 

23-7 

/ Over 50-0 


279 

! Average 

t 

size (acres) 


1 Estimated No. 
i (million) 

ii 9 


RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 


(Percentag e of mandays Worked—casual labour) 


1. Total mandays 

Men 

Womenr) 

511 

42*2 

2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

12*5 

33*4 

3. 10—14 » 

ft-8 

5-3 

4. 14—18 „ 

12*0 

2*0 

5. 18—22 „ 

3*4 

1*3 

6. 22—26 „ 

0*7 

0* 2 

7. 26—30 „ 

0*2 

•• 

8. 30 As. and above 

o *5 

•• 

9. Average daily wage (As.) 

12*6 

7.9 


vtENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
Average days per year)__ (Percentage of mandays) _ 



Employment 

in 

lu- 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 

Self 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
kind 

Agl. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agi. 

Lab. 

1. With perquisites 

0*1 

0*2 

O’1 


239 

16 

1' T 

53 

S 3 | 

1 ~i 

I ! 

( 

i 2. Without perqui¬ 
sites 

35 -o 

49*3 

8-6 

ial 

191 

1 23 

7 6 

1 75 i 

1 

1 

3. Total 

35 -i 

49*5 

8-7 

iched 

323 

6 

14 1 

i 

■ 1 

t 4. Time rates 

83*0 

Place xatea zo*a 1 


112 

xo 

1 .. 1 

1 .. i 

1 




1 


M 









MADHYA PRADESH 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 


(i) 


A. Distribution 


B. Average size of familyf 


D. Average annual family income 


Sources 

(a) Agricultural wages 

( b ) Nou-agricultural wages 

(c) Land 

(d) Others 


(d) On houserent & repairs 


(e) On miscellaneous 


Category of labour families 



E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

(a) On food 

% 

( b ) On clothing & footwear 

y3 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

93 




F. Indebtedness:— 

Families in debt 

% 

49-6 

49*9 

486 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

45 

41 

59 

G. 


Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

ii6 

i 

91 1 


Daily consumption of cereals 
VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 


i. Percentage of families 


a. Size of family (Consumption units) 


t According to the Intensive Family Survey. 


Upto 

Rs. ioo 

Rs. 

ioi —150 


(2) 

o) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

36-3 

38*8 

•i6*4 

mm 

4*3 1 

3*5 

2*9 1 

1 • »-a 1 






























































MADHYA BHARAT 


I. AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 


(I)_ U) j ( 3 ) I ( 4 )_ ( 5 ) (6) (7 

_46,478_ 7 ‘ 9 j_1 71 1 _6^5_8 1 9 16,800_39_ 

II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 

[ All Agricultural families 


Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

I Percent- 
age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri- 
I gated 

Double 

1 cropped 

( 4 ) 

I ( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

' 65 

_819 

l6,800 

_3?; 

_ 4 JL 

..6; 4 


| 

All 

Land 

owners 

i 

1 1 

1 

j 

Tenants 

! 

1 

Labour 

with without 
land land 

(I) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

| (4) 

(S) 

( 6 ) 

I. Percentage of families 

86-2 

397 

23-8 

8-6 

14-1 

2. Average size of family 

5'6 j 

5'9 

59 

51 

4*4 

3. Percentage of holdings,held 

93 1 

52-8 

30-5 

00 

o\ 

— 

4.Percentage of area held 

97 0 

664 

239 

67 

— 

5. A verge size of holdings (acres) 

14 0 

i6*o 

9'9 j 

87 

— 


Non- 

agl. 

famalics 


tit TwrpTmT'rrnM nn wnr nrxTrQ V * * ANGE 0F AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
III. DIS TRIBU HON OF HOLDINGS (Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


Number 


(Percentage) 


1. 1 acre and below 
■ 1 2* 5 
• 6 - 5-0 


— 10*0 


5. 10* I—25 0 


6. 25-1—50-o 



, 8. 30 As. and above 


| Avera ge size (acres) ! I2’7 —--- -- j — 

j All holdings j Estimated No. o-8 9 » Average daily wage (As) 13 -7 9 

_ I (m illion)__ | 

IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 


(Average days per year) 



Employment 

in 

Agl. Non- 
Lab. Agl. I 
Lab. 

Un- 

em¬ 

ploy 

ed 

Self 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 


All 

173 

48 

82 



(Percentage of mandays) 


Cash 

Cash Kind kind 


perquisites 



133 57 101 74 


2. Without 
perquisites 


2. Women 


Attached 313 


8 


22 15 




3. Total 


4. Time rates 93*2 



3*3 


70-9 I 15-1 


74‘3 J i6*0 


Piece rates 



















































MADHYA BHARAT 

VIII. AVERAGE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES. 


Description 

Unit 

Category of labour families 

Ail 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 


82*9 


B. Average size of familyf 

Persons 

4-8 

4*7 

■9 

C. Gamers per family - 
Men 

Persons 

II 

II 

1*2 

Women 

» 

1*0 

« 

1*0 

1*0 

Children 

» 

01 

0*1 

0*2 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

399 

407 

364 

Sources:— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

53-6 

490 

7»-5 

(b) Non-agricultural wages 

m 

i6*o 

180 

5‘5 

(c) Land 

mm 

120 

130 

6 7 

(d) Others 

S3 

i8 a 4 

20* 0 

$*3 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

372 

374 

361 

(tf) On food 

% 

8i*8 

81*6 

820 

(b) On clothing & footwear 


8-8 

8*8 

89 

(c) On fuel and lighting 


■Bj 

■agsii 

mm 

(d) On houserent & repairs 

*» 

■Bi 

I 

B 

(/) On miscellaneous 

»> 

7-8 

80 

7*2 

F. Indebtedness:— 

Families in debt 

% 

57*1 

54*4 

70*2 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

i 

153 

132 

229 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 


Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

Rs. 

109 

7 « 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

i 




IV. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 
Rs. 100 

Rs, 

101—150 

1 ks. 

I 151—200 

R8. 

201—250 

Above xr 
Rs. 250 T 

(i) 

. <*> 



( 5 ) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families 

| 51*7 

29*3 

11*9 

3.7 

3*4 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

1 

3*2 

3.9 

l 

3*2 

2*3 


t According to the Intensive Family Survey. 



























































i. area AND POPULATION 


juavi *,ui kJU 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 


lation (persq. 


Rural population 1 

Million 

Percent 

age 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


Area sown 


Percentage to total 
area sown of area 


15-2' 81*o| 37 j6og | 


Percent- Irrigated Double 
age • cropped 


(7) (8) (9) 


4V4 I 6*2 I 0-6 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 

All Agricultural families 

I Labour 

All Land j Tenants- 

owners with land I v, 


• 

All / 

All 

Land 

owners 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

1. Percentage of families 

81 - 2 

34’9 

... 

2. Average size of family 

4’9 

5*3 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

92 0 

55'5 

4. Percentage of area held 

96-8 1 

74'9 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

17-0 

19-0 


N on-Agl. 
families 


without 

land 



III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


Size of holidays 
(Acres) 


rNumocr j /ucu 
(Percentage) 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(Percentage of man lays worked—casual labour) 

| I Men j Women 

- ——_j_!_ 

I. Total mandays j 31 -1 I 63*4 



I. 1 acre and below 


25 


3. 2*6—50 


4. 5-1—io-o 


5. io-1—25-0 


6. 25-1—500 


7. Over 50-0 


. Average size (acres). 
All holdings - 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


































































HYDERABAD 

VII. AVERAGE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


I 

Description 

Unit 

Category of labour families 

All j Casual 

Attached 

. 

to 

(2) 

( 3 ) j ( 4 ) 

(j) 

A. Distribution 

0 / 

/o 

100-0 

74*5 

25*5 

B. A verage size of family! 

Persons 

■a 

■9 

4’7 

C. Hamers per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

1*2 

1-2 

1*4 

Women 


1*2 

1*2 

I'X 

Children 

f> 

0*2 

0*2 

o *3 

f D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 



439 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

59-8 

54*9 

749 

(i b ) Non-agricultural wages 

>» 

io-7 


56 

(c) Land 

» 

14-7 

15-5 

12*2 

( d ) Others 

»» 

148 

17*3 

7*3 

E. Average annual consumption ; 

expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

464 


453 

(a) On food 

% 

87-1 


87*0 

(6) On clothing & footwear 

» 

5-8 

B 

5*7 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

)> 

I I 

o-8 

I-X 

(d) On house-rent & repairs 

» 

02 

0-2 

0*2 

(e) On miscellaneous 


5-8 

5'8 

60 

F. Indebted ness:— 

Families i n debt 

% 

624 

6l O 

665 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

145 

152 


G. Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

122 

99 

Daily consumption of cereals j 

• 

1 Ozs. 

17-6 

* 4 *i 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above Rs. 
250 

in 

(2) 

o) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«> 

1. Percentage of families 

24*3 

54'4 

14*3 

4*9 

2*1 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

4*5 

4 '° 

3 *o 

2*7 

2.9 


t According to the Intensive Family Surrey, 

ooo 
































VINDHYA PKAUKbri 



II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 
~I ~ All Agriculutral families 


(I) 

(2) 

1. Percentage of families 

82*2 

2. Average size of family 

B 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

93 9 

4. Percentage of area held 

96 2 


All Land Tenants 
owners 


(3) (4) 


Non- 

Agl. 

families 


with without 
land land 


(5) (6) 


82-2 546 74 4‘3 15*9 


5'5 


01 



5. Average size of holdings (acres) 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


Number 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


9 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(Percentage of mandays Worked—Casual laboui) 


Women 


z. I acre and below 


2 - 6 — 5 * 


1. Total mandays 

49-1 

46-1 

2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As. 

27 *5 

35*4 



Average size (acres) 


E 


9. Average daily wage (As). 10*2 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 


(Average days per year) 


(Percentage of mandays) 


2. Women 


226 

68 

212 

84 

251 

33 

155 

40 



1. With 
perquisites 


Cash& 

Cash Kind kind 


23 139 


39*9 I 5 ’ 


3 . Total 


362 538 


4. Time rates 93*7 I Piece rates 









































































VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

T Tnit 

Category of labour families j 

unit 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100-0 

74‘0 

26*0 

B. Average size of familyf 

Persons 

4*6 

4-1 

4.9 

C. Earners per family :— 

Meg 

Persons 

■ 

1*0 

■M 

Women 

)) 

i*i 

1*0 

1*2 

Children 

» 

O-I 

o-1 

0*1 

D. Average annual family income. 

Rs. 

378 

378 

355 

Sources:— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

61*9 

61-3 

63*5 

C b ) Non-agricultural wages 

» 

266 

29*5 

17*9 

(c ) Land 

55 

6*5 

4'3 

13*2 

0 d ) Others 

55 

VO 

4*9 

5*4 

E- Average annual consumption expen¬ 
diture—Total 

Rs. 

372 


355 

(a) On food 



8 9 -8 

88*o 

( b ) On clothing & footwear 




5*7 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

55 

1*0 

o -9 

0.7 

(d) On house rent & repairs 

55 



°*5 

(e) On miscellaneous 

55 

4*3 

4*1 

5*i 

F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 

% 

43 *o 

32*2 

73*8 

• Average debt per 

j indebted family 

Rs. 

95 

87 

106 

i G * 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

• 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

Rs. 

no 

. 

81 

l Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

30-4 

22*7 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs. 250 

(1) 

(2) 

o) 

(4) 

(5) 

(© 

1. Percentage of families 

35*2 

42*2 

i 6’9 

2-4 

Hn 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) | 

4*4 

3*2 

2-3 

2-3 

-- — 


t According to the Intensive Family Survey. 
108 Labour. 






































KHOl-AL 


I. AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popu- 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percental 
area sow 

je to total! 
n of area 

lation 

(million) 

Million 

Percent- 

•ge 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

<U 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(S) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

6,878 

o-8 1 

122 

' 0-7 

' » 4*0 ! 

24,23 

35*3 

i* 1 

_ 3 'X 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


1 


All Agric 

ultural families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

1. Percentage of families 

87-9 

37-0 

4-8 

8*4 

37-7 

12*1 

2. Average size of family 

j 4-8 

I 

1 5-2 

1 

4*5 

5 ‘i 

4’3 

3*7 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

1 97‘3 

1 

I 

| 68-8 

I 

m 

18*8 


2*7 

4. Percentage of area held 

j 99'l 

i 88- 6 

!_ ! 

6-3 

4-2 


o*9 

Average size of holdings (acres) 

i 22.9 

!_24:5 _ 

12*4 

4 -2! 

65 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATE 

(Percentage of mandays worked—-camai labour) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number | Area 

''Percentage) 

1 1 acre and bc’ow 

10*2 

O-I 

2. i*i— 2*5 

3*2 

0.3 

3. 2-6--50 

4*8 

I* 0 

4. 5-1-io-o 

J 9-9 

7*5 

5. 10*1-25*0 

42*5 

36*5 

6. 25*1—50*0 

12*4 

23*9 

7. Over - 50*0 

7*0 

30*7 

Average size (acres) 

19*1 

All holdings Estimated No. 

(million) 

0*07 

1 


I* Total mandays 

Men 

Women 

35-4 

55 *i 

2. Wage range 

Less then- 10 As. 

9*2 

20*7 

3 * 10-14 „ 

7‘3 

7*5 

4 - 14—18 

5-8 

■B 

5. 18—22 M 

0*6 

2*1 

6. 22— 26 

10*9 

21*1 

7. 26- --3C 


0.5 

8. 30 As. and above 

1*6 

1*5 

9. Average dailywage As 

16*2 

l6*l 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Average days per year) (Percentage of mandays') 


j 

Employmen t 

In 

Un- 

em- 

-sr 

<» g’S" 

Agl. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agl. 

Lab. 

1. Men 

All 

203 

24 

32 

106 

Casual 

105 

38 

71 

151 

Attached 

275 

13 

B 

m 

2% Worn 

en 

75 

15 

i 

P 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash 

kind 

1. With 

perquisites 


•• 


2. Without 
perquisites 

81*1 

6.4 

3 *° 

3. Total 

8i, % 

6-4 

3*0 


4. Time rates 63*2 Piece rates 27.3 


rrr 





























BHOPAL 

Vii. avBragB income and expenditure of agricultural 

LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Category of labour families 


All 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

A. Distribution 

% 

ioo-o 

53*o 

47-0 

B. Average size of family* 

Persons 

BKO 

HHa 

46 

C. Earners per family 

Men 

Person s 

I * 2 


1-4 

Women 


1*1 

hSS 

10 

Children 

»» 

0’3 

0*2 

o *4 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

464 

415 

519 

Sources 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

68-5 

58*3 

77*6 

(b ) Non-agricultural wages 

33 

BHD 

15*4 

8-7 

(c) Land 

>3 

12*5 

i6*i 

9-2 

(d) Others 

33 

7*i 

10*2 

4*5 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

452 

417 

492 

(a) On food 

% 

Bo* 8 

80-5 

81*1 

(b) On clothing *k footwear 

33 

9‘6 

8-9 

io *4 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

33 

1*0 

10 

1*0 

(<d ) On house rent & repairs 

3* 

o*7 

1*2 

0*4 

(e) On miscellaneous 

33 

T9 

8*4 

7 * 1 

F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 

% 

41-9 

41*9 

41*8 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

12*8 

13*6 

118 

O Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

142 

103 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

26*3 

22*6 


VIII. ECONOMIC levels of living 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

up to 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151- 200 

Rs. 

201- 250 

Above 

Rs. 250 i 

(X) 

(2) 

_(3? 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(«) 

1. Percentage of families 

13*7 

49*5 

24*8 

Bin 


2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

3*8 

3*7 

HB3HB3 

BBS! 


According to the Intensive Family Survey. 


•as 



















































i. AREA AND POPULATION 


MORTH-WEST INDIA 









Percentage to total 

Area 

Popu- 

Density 

Rural population 

Area sown 

area sown of area 


(million)* 

A 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(i) 

j (2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


284.342 

39.3 

1*23 

31-4 

80-9 

43 > 7»9 

45‘0 

332 

18-7 


II. AG R ICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS _ 

All Agricultural families 



All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with without 
land land 

Agl. 

families 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

I. Percentage of families 

77-0 

42*2 

25.0 

2*7 

7-1 

23-0 

2. Average size of family 

5-5 

5*6 

5*7 

50 

4*4 

4 *o 


3. Percentage of holdings held 

92-6 


I 


4. Percentage of area held 

96-8 

60 9 

341 

1-8 


3*2 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

1 _I 3 ‘_ 4 _ 

_ 13*7 

I 3 *i 

_ 6;3 


5*4 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of mandays worked - casual labour) 

"Size of holdings '~F~Number Area I | I Men j Women 

(Acres) --——;------——- 1 

(Percentage,) 


1. i acre and below 

2 . I-i— 2*5 


1. Total mandays 

2. Wage range 

Less than io As. 


Women 

34*1 








































NORTH-WEST INDIA 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 


Category of labour families 

Unit 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

a) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

6 i*o 

39*0 

B. Average size of family* 

Persons 

Bra 

4-7 

4'5 

C. Earners per family:— 

Men 

Persons 

BN 

1.2 

1*3 

Women 



o *6 

0*2 

Children 

»» 

Bra 

01 

0*1 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

65 i 

606 

721 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

56*8 

46-5 

70*5 

( b ) Non-agricultural wages 

»» 

12.0 

12.7 

10.8 

(c) Land 

»» 

I 3'5 

22*0 

2-4 

(d) Others 

•» 

17*7 

18-8 

16*3 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 



634 ' 

735 

(a) On food 

% 

84-7 

85*0 

84-7 

lb) On clothing and footwear 


7*7 

7.9 

7*4 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

•a 

o *9 

0*8 

0*8 

(d) On houserent and repairs 

a* 

o -5 

o *5 

0-3 

(a) On miscellaneous 

»» 

6*2 

5-8 

6-8 

F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 

% 

75-8 

70*6 

83*8 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

335 

313 

364 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

191 

143 

Daily consumption of cereals 

i .-_ _ 

Ozs. 

27'3 

21*6 

.1 __ \ 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 
Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

m 


Above 

Rs. 250 

a) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(«3 

1. Percentage of families 

3 -x 

21*4 

33*6 

17*7 

24*2 

2. Size df family (Consumption units) 

5*4 

4*5 

3*9 

3*4 

2*6 


•According to the Intensive Family Survey. 


nuu 






















































































RAJASTHAN 


AIC 4 llRl«*«lHtfc» 0 fcKTI 0 N 




: LvrtvtiW 

! Ibi y 

[«;.> (2) 112 

i (3p J 

m'j-- 

(4) 

(5) 

i. 130,207 

rn 

!. 15*3- 

. in 

_ 12'.1 

.83-0 : 


IV AGfUCOOTURAL- pamilieS'-And holdings 


O'O '.-<11 


All Agricultural families n'Uiiion.vi .1 .1 

- 1 -——•- Non- ■ 

) c i -thwart »» >*««*. •*» 

. .. » ■ families 

All Land Tenants with i without 


witn iwunoui , , 

land - di-'s'tttKl'i 


Average siw of family. 


3 . Fercent^ge*^ holdings held j 

9L9 

H «.>.< i ; . \ I i- J.1 

4 . Percentage of area held 

95'4 





Ji :7 


V < 

f\ i 


5-Average size of foldings (acres) 17*7 17*1 18*7 11*2 

1 tit ; #«■ ru T •* L ! 


i III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLpINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of ,wto^ca»wal labour) 



>Y9VW& vJicnaB wtenaml srtt 01 gnibioo^A* 


auu 





















































HAIMIM 


koitajuto*! RAJASTflHAfN 

• -jVIfitiatflKfOALINCOME AND"EXPfiNDiTURE.OF AGRICULTURAL " " : 

' w k teiWss« ; *»<* uatA Dt^&U»^iMHXLlES^M ■ -"<*<7 , ,. erl/ V 



tAccording to the Intensive Family Survey. 























































PUNJAB 


I. AREA AND POPULATION 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 



_3 7*378 I 12-6) 338 1 io*2 1 8ro 1 18,984 | 66-7 I 40*2 i 19-8 

II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 



1. Percentage of families 


2. Average size of family 


3. Percentage of holdings held 


4. Percentage of area held 


5. Average size of holdings (acres) 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V * RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Peicentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Number 


(Percentage) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 




3- 2-6—5-0 


4. 5*1—10*0 


5. 10*1—25*0 


6. 25*1—50*0 


7. Over 50*0 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


Men | Women 



1. Total mandays 

89.9 

2. Wage range 

Less than 10 As, 

6*8 



26—30 „ 


8. 30 As. and above 


9. Average daily wage 
(As.) 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 




2. Women 


164 

24 

101 

76 

79 

32 

168 

86 

23X 

19 

58 

57 

wn 

29 

• •• 

• •• 



2. Without 
perquisites 


3. Total 


34*8 


4* Time rates 96*1 | Piece rates 


xxx 
























































































































PUNJAB 


VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Categor 

y of labour f 

imilies 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

' (D 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

ioo-o 

47*3 

52*7 

B. Average size of familyf 

Persons 

m 

u 

■ 

5 *o 

C. Earners per family :— 

Men 

Persons 

■ 

H 

i *4 

Women 

» 

el 


0*2 

Children 

99 

Bra 

1 

0*1 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

607 

513 

69I 

Sources:— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

58*0 

44-8 

66*9 

(b) Non-agricultural wages 


15*5 

19*3 

13*0 

(c) Land 


4 -o 

6*8 

2*0 

( d ) Others 

99 

22*5 

29-1 

18 • 1 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

718 

639 

788 

( a ) On food 

% 

85 -x 

85 0 

mm 

(i b ) On clothing & footwear 

99 

7*7 

7-0 

8*2 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

99 

0*8 

09 

0*8 

(d) On house rent & repairs 

99 I 

ma 

0*5 

mm 

(e) On miscellaneous 

99 

Bra 

6*6 

SB 

F. Indebtedness :— 

Families in debt 

% 

908 

HM 

93*5 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

341 

258 

S3 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 

i 

Per consumption unit 

Per capiu 

Rs. 

192 

144 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

25*2 

20*1 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

R8. 

I0I—I50 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs. 250 

CD 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

z. Percentage of families 

S3 

21.9 

34*3 

Z 9 *x i 

23*0 

2. Size of family (Consumptio^jmits) 

BSn 

4.8 

4*2 

3*5 

2*9 


f According to the Intensive Fimily Survey. 

yyy 


























































































PEPSU 


flAli'fUtBA AND POPULATION 



Jf\ r XS\ TAMVfi/A T IV 


Percentage to total 
Area sown area sown of area 




Ini- Double 

gated cropped 


(5) I (6) (7) (8) | (9) 


(64>6 * 44*8 i6*4 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMINES AND ^OLDINGS 


All Agricultural Emilies 




iV^Averagt fitoe of family 1 


• > : 

j(. $fcrcentjag 6 *df holdingalield 


| <•’ '<■:> i t’r 1 i 

Percentage of area held 


5: Average! holding focres) i 1 6 • o 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULT 

(Percentage of mandfty^'' 

. x>j: ■ _LJLd _i_. 
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VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OWAlOJUtUfl^ AMA .1 
. .—.---LABOUR-FAMILIES ~------ 


j■*??“.,... [j? 4_|..^ r -4^arrl5=rpES=: 



ludifiHa ml &ujru& raubm *sw%& svodtt »dT* 

&W ( £ .oH taqa*! giaoaD 
dddd 























































HIMACHAL PRADESH 


I. AREA AND POPULATION 


Area Popu- Density 

(Sq. miles) lation (per sq. 

(million) mile) 


94 I o*9 95*8 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 





All Agricultural families 


Non- 

Agl 


All 

' 1 

Land 
owners ! 

Tenants 

Labour 

with without 
land land 

families 

(I) 

w 

o) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

x. Percentage of families 

80*7 , 

43-7 

23-7 

6*i 

7*2 

19*3 


2. Average size of family 


3. Percentage of holdings held 

88*3 

49*5 

30*8 

8-o 

... 

4. Percentage of area held 

93*9 

61-I 

29-5 

3*3 

... 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

4 ‘i 

4-5 

3*5 

1*5 

... 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS 


| Number | Area I 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(Percentage of mandays worked—-casual labour) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


. i acre and below 


2 . 


3, 2*6—5.0 


4, 5-i—10.0 


5. 10*1—25 


6 . 25.1—50-0 


7. Over 50.0 


(Percentage) 


Total mandays 


Women 


52*5 


All holdings 



Average size (acres) 


Estimated No. 
(million 


26—3 


8. 30 As. and above 


9. Average daily wage (As.) 



IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


Employment 

in 


106 


76 


Attached! 189 



VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 


i. With 
perquisites 


2. Without 
perquisites 


3. Total 


4. Time rates 94.6 



Piece rates 


♦The above figures include figures for Bfiasour State also since no separate figures are available in 
Census Paper No. 2,1952* 

bbbb 





















































































HIMACHAL PRADESH 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

i 

Unit 

Category 

of labour families 

All | 

Casual j 

Attached 

(0 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100 *0 

73*0 

27-0 

B. Average size of family* 

Persons 

3-2 

3*6 

2-0 

C. Earners per family 

Men 

Persons 

o -9 

o*9 

10 

Women 

33 

07 

o -8 

o-3 

Children 

33 


•• 

** 

D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

628 

613 

668 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

0/ 

/o 

392 

38-2 

41*6 

( b ) Non-agricultural wages 

33 

33 b 

297 

43*4 

(c) Land 

51 

17-8 

194 

13*9 

( d ) Others 

53 

mm 

12-7 

11 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

6 S 6 

685 

580 

(a) On food j 

% 

88-3 

87-4 

904 

( b ) On clothing & footwear j 

33 

3 0 

3-i 

2-9 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

| S3 

0*6 

09 

0*3 

(d) On houserent & repairs 

33 

■ 

■1 

09 

(e) On miscellaneous 

1 * 

HI 

■m 

H 

F. Indebtedness— 

Families in debt 

% 

66*6 

73’9 

47*1 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

262 

257 

285 

G. 

Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 


Per consumption unit 

; Per capita 

Rs. 

00 

v-» 


! 205 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

31*1 

25-8 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure per 
consumption unit 

| upto 

1 Rs. 100 

■ 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

; Above 
Rs. 250 

( 1 ) 

1 (2) 

. o) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families j 

4-8 

17*5 

I7’5 

60*2 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

.. 

1 

■H 

■a 



♦According to the Intensive Family Sumy. 
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DELHI 

i. AREA AND POPULATION 

Area Popu- Density Rural population i Area sown Percentage to total 

(Sq. miles) lation (persq. area sown of area 

(million) mile)-- 

Million Percent- Sq. miles Percent- Irri- Double 
i age | age gated cropped 


(I) 

(2) 

i o) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) i 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

^578 

i ’7 

3^017 

o *3 

17-6 | 

351 i 

61*4 ' 

30*4 

21*9 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


All Agricultural families 


\ ! 

! Land Tenants 
: owners j 


- Agl. 


| families 


with without 



III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 

(Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 


Number Area 
(Percentage) 



i acre and below j 

4 *i 

0*2 

2. 

i*i—2*5 | 

27-2 

4-4 

3 - 

2 - 6 - 5 ‘C I 

14-1 

5-5 

4 - 

5-1—10-0 j 

21-4 

16-8 


: i. Total mandays 

2. Wage range 

Less than io As. 


Men j Wunen 
842 | 15*4 



6. 25-1-50*0 


7. Over 50-0 . 

. - - ' - f 

Average size tacres) 8*7 | 
All holdings Estimated No. 0*02' I 

_ (million) _I 

IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 



26— 30 »' I 


8. 30 As. and above 

9. Average daily wage ^As.) 


29*1 23*3 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage cl mere's yi) 



Empluymout 

in 

Agl. Non- 
Lab. Agl. 
Lab. 

Un- Self 
em- em¬ 
ploy- ploy¬ 
ed ed 



159 

50 

76 80 

1. Men 

Casual 

137 

5 i 

90 83 


Attached 

291 

20 

24 30 

2. Women 

50 

2 

... ••• 


Cash j Kind 

( Cash & 
kind 

I 1. With 
j perquisites 

... j .. 

i *4 

2. Without 
perquisites 

39*4 20-1 

38*7 

3. Total 

39-4 20-1 

40-I 

4. Time rates 99-6 

i Piece rates 

- 


dddd 






















DELHI 


VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


.* 1 

! 

Unit 1 

Category of labour families 

i/vownpuuii 


All 

Casual 1 

Attached 



B. Average size of familyf 

C. Earners per family 

Men 

Women 

Children 

D. Average annual family income 


Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 


(fc) Non-agricultural wages 


(c) Land 


(d) Others 


E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 


(a) On food 


( b ) On clothing 8c footwear 


(c ) On fuel and lighting 


(d) On houserent & repairs 


(i) On miscellaneous 


F. Indebtedness 

Families in debt 

Average debt per 
indebted family 


G. Annual consumption expendi¬ 
ture 


Daily consumption of cereals 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

100*0 

83-7 

: 

] 

[ 6*3 



75*5 

; 78-5 

64*0 

12*6 

i 

I 12-5 

12*8 



Per consumption unit | Per capita 
223 


mm a 

B 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 


Rs. ioo ioi— • 150 


{«) 

<*> 

z. Percentage of families 

9’3 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

4-8 



( 5 ) 

(6) 

11*6 

46-5 

3*2 

2*8 


fAccoording to the Intensivt Family Survey* 
(eel 






















































I. ARBA AND POPULATION 




Area 

(Sq. miles) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(million) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

Percent¬ 

age 

Sq. miles 

Percent¬ 

age 

Irri¬ 

gated 

Double 

cropped 

(1) 

<»>'] 

( 3 ) 1 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

2.417 ! 

0-7 j 287 

o -4 

57 *i 

576 ! 

23'7 

31-7 

1*0 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 


I 

All Agricultural families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 


All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 


with 

land 

without 

land 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

1. Percentage of families 

80-2 

29*2 

42*0 

5*4 

3*6 

19*8 

2. Average size of family 

5*0 

4*8 

5-3 

5*5 

3-8 

44 

3. Percentage of holdings held 

90-4 

3 i *5 

, 52-4 

6-5 


9-6 

4. Percentage of area held 

94-8 

37-7 

53*3 

3-8 


5-2 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

j 12-3 

13-7 

ii *7 

6-8 

... 

61 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RA PES 
III. DISTRIBUTION OF HOLDINGS (Percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

Number 

Area 

(Perce 1 

itag(') 

I. 1 acre and below 

2*2 

o- I 


mgm 

i -5 



6-3 

4. 5*i—10 0 

27 *6 

I 7‘7 

5. 10*1—25*0 

35 -S 

47*5 

6. 2 $'i— 5°' 0 

5*9 

18-7 

7. Over 50*0 

o *9 

8*2 

Average size (acres) 

n 5 

All holdings Estimated No. 

(million) 

0’06 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 





Men 

Women 

1 

Total mandays 


4 i '9 

51 * 3 

2. 

Wage range 
Less than— 

10 As. 

8*7 

20*7 

3 * 

10—14 

33 

12*0 

21*8 

4 * 

14—18 

S 3 

17*0 

8*o 

5 * 

18—22 

S 3 


o*8 

6. 

22—26 

33 

BiS 

•• 

7 * 

26—30 

33 

... 

... 

8. 

30 As. and above 

— 


9. Average daily wage (As.)j 

73*9 

10*9 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 
(Percentage of mandays) 




Employment 

in 

Un- 

Self 



Agl. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agl. 

Lab. 

em¬ 

ploy¬ 

ed 

em¬ 

ploy- 

ed 


All 

205 

38 

68 

54 

z. Men 

Casual 

170 

55 

94 

~ 4 «~ 


Attached 

258 


12 

95 

1 2* Women 

l6l 

14 

■ 

HI 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
Jcind 

1. With 

perquisites 

••• 

0*7 

... 

2* Without 

perquisites 

87-8 

• • 

i- - - 

4*7 

3« Total 

87*8 

0*7 i 

47 


4‘ Time rates 93*2 Piece rates 


fffif 















































AJMER 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


! 

j Description 

Unit 

Categoj 

ry of labour families 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

% 

100*0 

82*0 

I $*0 

B. Average size of familyf 

Persons 

4 *o 

4*0 

4-2 

C. Earners per family 

Men 

Persons 

1*0 

1*0 

I-I 

Women 

ff 

o *9 

1*0 

0.4 

Children 


0*2 

0*2 

0*2 

D- Average annual family income 

Rs. 

6o8 

557 

840 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

% 

58-4 

55*1 

68-3 

(b) Non-agricultural wages 

M 

17-8 

21*0 

8-5 

(c) Land 


U *5 

10-2 

15*6 

(d) Others 


12*3 

13-7 

7.6 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

621 

572 

843 

(a) On food 

% 

77-6 

78*8 

74*1 

(6) On clothing & footwear 

• * 


io*6 

12*2 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

M 


0.8 


(d) On houserent & repairs 

99 

mm 

o *9 

mm 

(e) On miscellaneous 

M 

9*8 

89 

12*6 

F. Indebtedness:— 

Families in debt 

% 


70*0 

81-8 

Average debt per 
indebted family 

Rs. 

■B 

229 

207 

G. 

Annual consumption expenditure 

Rs. 

Per consumption unit 


194 

155 

Daily consumption of cereals 

Ozs. 

25*7 

20*9 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annual consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs. 250 

(U 

( 3 ) 

o) 

< 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

1. Percentage of families 

... 

19*7 

41*0 

27*9 

_ 11 ‘4 

2. Size of family (Consumption units) 


^ 3*9 

m 

3*7 

2*4 


•f According to die Intensive Family Survey. 




































































I. AREA AND POPULATION 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 


Area 

(Sq. miles) 

(I) 

Popu¬ 

lation 

(million) 

(2) 

Density 
(per sq. 
mile) 

( 3 ) 

Rural population 

Area sown 

Percentage to total 
area sown of area 

Million 

( 4 ) 

Percent¬ 

age 

( 5 ) 

Sq. miles 

(6) 

Percent¬ 

age 

( 7 ) 

Irri¬ 

gated 

(8) 

Double 

cropped 

( 9 ) 

92,780 

4‘4 

522 

3*9 



282 

34-8 

131 


II. AGRICULTURAL FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS 




All Agi 

*i cultural families 

Non- 

Agl. 

families 

All 

Land 

owners 

Tenants 

Labour 

with- 

land 

without 

land 

(1) 

(2) 

o) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

1. Percentage of families 

87-1 

697 

14*0 

27 

07 

12-9 

2. Average size of family 

■9 

5*9 

63 

6-7 

4*3 

m 

3. Pecentage of holdings held 

93'8 

75-7 

15*3 

28 

i 

6-2 

4. Percentage of area held 

97’4 

79 '1 

163 

18-6 

1 

1 ... 

1 

30 

5. Average size of holdings (acres) 

40 

4 -o 

40 

2*2 

■ 

■ 


III. DISTRIBUTION HOLDINGS 


Size of holdings } 
(Acres) j 

Number j Area . 

(Perce 

ntage) 

I. 1 acre and below j 

137 

1-9 

im 

30-3 

13-3 

3. 2-6—5*0 

30*8 

298 

4. 51—100 

20*3 

364 

5. io-1—25 0 

4-6 

164 

6. 25- 1—50 0 

o*3 

2-2 

7. Over 50-0 


... 

Average 

size (acres) 

38 

All noioings 1 Estimated No. 

(million) 

0*2 


IV. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Average days per year) 


V. RANGE OF AGRICULTURAL WAGE RATES 
(percentage of mandays worked—casual labour) 


| ( Men | Women j 

1. Total mandays 

98*2 

1-8 | 

2. Wage range 

Less tftan 10 As. 

... 

i 

i 

3. 10—14 



4. 14—18 

0*2 

... 

5. 18—22 

4*1 

... 

6. 22—26 

66 7 

1-8 

7. 26—30 


— 

8. 30 As. and above 

15-9 

SB 

9. Average daily wage (As.) 

256 

24*0 


VI. MODE OF WAGE PAYMENT 


(Percentage of mandays) 



Employmen 1 in 

Un- 

em- 

"Sr 

Self 

em- 

t? 

Agr. 

Lab. 

Non- 

Agr. 

Ub. 

x. Men. 

All 

183 

23 


47 

Casual 

182 

22 


46 

Attached 

201 

3 i 

60 

73 

I 2. Women 

227 

70 

... 

... 



Cash 

Kind 

Cash & 
kind 

1. With 
perquisites 

96*3 

2*2 

i -4 

2* Without 
perquisites 

O 

... 

••• 

3* Total 


2*2 

i '4 

4. Time rates 200*0 

i Piece rate 

s ... 






























































JAMMU & KASHMIR 

VII. ANNUAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOUR FAMILIES 


Description 

Unit 

Category of labour 

i 

families 

All 

Casual 

Attached 

(i) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

A. Distribution 

i . r _....... . .. 

% 

100*0 

92*7 

7.3 

B. Average size of familyf 

Persons 

4*5 

4*5 

48 

C. Earners per family 

Men 

Persons 

i*i 

i*i 

1*2 

Women 



... 

... 

Children 4 

** 




j D. Average annual family income 

Rs. 

654 

650 

703 

Sources :— 

(a) Agricultural wages 

0/ 

/o 

48*2 

48-7 

41*0 

(fc) Non-agricultural wages 

99 

4 *o 

4 *o 

4*7 

(c) Land 

»* 

35*9 

36*0 

35*4 

(< d) Others 

9t 

U *9 

n *3 

18*9 

E. Average annual consumption 
expenditure—Total 

Rs. 

785 

777 

894 

(a) On food 

% 

90*2 

90*2 

89-4 

( b ) On clothing & footwear 


4*7 

4*7 

5-8 

(c) On fuel and lighting 

*» 

1*3 

1*3 

1*1 

(d) On houserent& repairs 

99 

o* 1 

0*1 

... 

(e) On miscellaneous 


mb 

3*7 

3*7 

F. Indebtedness:— 

Families in debt 

* 

% 

13*0 

13*0 

... 

Average debt per 

indebted family j 

Rs. | 

t 

i 

63 

63 

I 

g. ; ! 

Annual consumption expendi- ! | 

ture j Rs. 

Per consumption unit 

Per capita 

208 

174 

I 

| Daily consumption of cereals | Ozs. 

i 

33-3 j 

27-9 


VIII. ECONOMIC LEVELS OF LIVING 


Annua] consumption expenditure 
per consumption unit 

upto 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 

101—150 

Rs. 

151—200 

Rs. 

201—250 

Above 

Rs. 250 



(3) 

( 4 ) 

jHmi| 

_(6) 

i 1. Percentage of families 

— 

13-0 

40*6 

1 

26-1 

. 2. Size of family (Consumption units) 

— 

4*4 

4*3 

3 -*. 

3-2 


t According to the Intensive Family Survey. 
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Table 1 .—Employment on wages of agricultural labourers by categories of famili 
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* The Glassification given in this Table is on the basis of families and not individual workers, 
t Estimated number of agricultural labour families in India (in million) 17*6. 





Table 2.— Wage Employment and Wages of Casual Agricultural Workers. 
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Children accounted for 2*8 per cent, of total mandays. 

• This is the percentage share of men to total man-days worked by men, women and children. 

** W® J» tbe percentage share of women to the total mandays worked by men, women and children. 






All-India—1950-51 

Table 5. —Average Daily Wage together with value of perquisites of Casual Workers under different modes of wage payment in 

agricultural operations. 
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(i) Figures In columns 2 and 3 show the percentages of mandays put In by men and women casual workers to total number of mandays put in by all the casual workers including children, 
(n) Children accounted for 2*8 per cent, of total mandays. ^ 





Table 6. —Average annual net income of agricultural labour families by 
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N.B .—Figures in brackets denote percentages to total income. 






Table 7. —Average annual expenditure per agricultural labour family by consumption groups. 
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y.B. —Figures in brackets denote percentages to total expenditure. 
* Includes both wage and non-wage earners, 
t Includes bedding and household requisites. 
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This gruop consisted of meals chiefly which the labourers received as perquisites. 
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'Consumption units based on Lusk’s Coefficients. 




All-India—1950-51 

Table 10.— Average annual expenditure per agricultural labour family by economic levels of living and by major expenditure groups. 
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B .—The figures do not Include perquisites the cereals contents of which come to 2*4 oss. per consumption unit and 1*9 ozs. per 

capita for the group 'All levels*’ 












Table 12.— Extent, purpose and source of debt by category of agricultural labour families. 
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HI. AUfamilU* . . 100*0 4*3 2-1 44*5 4-5 2-2 47 106 



North India (Uttar Pradesh)—1950-51 
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* Estimated number of Agricultural Labour Families in the zone :—1, 563, 000. 

T The classification given in this table is on the basis of families and not individual workers. 
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1 Labour /54 


18 





North India (Uttar Pradesh)—1950-51 

Table 4 .—Percentage distribution by Mode of payment, and by Daily Wage Slabs, of mandays worked by 

casual workers on agricultural operations only. 
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m accounted for 1*1 per cent, of total mandays. 

§ the percentage share of men to the total mandays worked by men, women and children, 
is the percentage share of women to the total mandays worked by men, a omen anftdlttd 





^AstE 6 .—Average ba&y Wage together with value of perquisites of Casual Workers under different 
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Table 6. —Average annual net income of agricultural labour families by sources. 
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N.B .—Figures in brackets denote percentages to total income. 






North India (Uttar Pradesh)—1950-51 

Table 7.—Average annual expenditure per agricultural labour family by consumption groups . 
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* Includes both wage and non-wage earners. 

t Includes bedding and household requisites. 
2f. B *—Figures in brackets denote percentages to total expenditure. 
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d n 

w H 


Xhto group consisted of meals chiefly which the labourers received as perquisites. 



North India (Uttar Pradesh)—1950-51 

Tabis 9. Distribution of agricultural labour families according to economic levels of living. 

~ "" Standard --—-—_. 

Average Average d ofthe° a Percentage of families with annual expenditure per consumption unit varying 

size in annual annual j-- _rroin (Be.) 
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•Consumption units based on Lusk's Coefficients, 



North India (Uttar Pradesh)—1950-51 

Tiut.b io.— Average annual expenditure pit agricultural labour family by economio levels of living and by major expenditure groups. 
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^ote.—Figures tn columns 8 to 0 do Dot Include the cereal content or pulses content of perquisites consumed by labourers. 











Tabus 12.— Extent , purpose and source of debt by category of agricultural labour families. 
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XS. AUfamOist . 1<XM> 4*2 1*5 21*9 



Tabu 1 .—Employment on wages of agricultural labourers by categories of families. 


APPENDIX Vffl 



•The classification given in this table Is on the baslB of families and not individual workers. 
^Estimated number of Agricultural Labour Families in the Zone:—5,020,000. 



Table 2. —Wage Employment and Wages of Casual Agricultural Workers J 
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Tabus 3.— Unemployment 1 of adult male agricultural labourers. 
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‘Unemploymant herein relate to thon win wore actually employed on wages during the month at least for one day, 
"Estimated number of adult male agricultural workers in the Zone:— 

(I) Attached. 577,000 

(li) Casual . 5,447,000 

Tot*! • 6,024,000 
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(2) Children accounted for 2*2 per cent, of iota! mandays. 
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A\/?.—Figures in brackets denote percentages to total income. 
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xrn t A . MWMOIJU1U requisites. 

N.B. Figures in brackets denote percentages total expenditure. 



Table 8 .—Average annual expenditure per family on items of food, tobacco and intoxicants. 
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•This group consisted of meats chiefly which the labourers received as perquisites. 
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10 A 


Consumption unite bused on Lusk's Co-efficients. 




Table 10. —Average annual expenditure per agricultural labour family by economic levels of living and 

expenditure groups . 
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•Includes bedding and household requisites. 

Ra. 10i—Ra I50 r ° np * My ® 8, * 01 —***» 160 includes those families in which the consumption expenditure per consumption unit (rounded to the nearest rupee) lies ft} the range 
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in. Alt families . . . looo 4-3 2 0 33-7 



Table 1 . —Employment on wages of agricultural labourers by categories of families .f 


APPENDIX VIII 



•Estimated number of Agricultural Labour Families in the Zone — 0,177,000. 

fThe classification given in this t&He Is on the basi9 of families and not individual workers. 



Table 2.— Wage Employment and Wages of Casual Agricultural Workers 
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Stable 3.— Unemployment* of adult maie agricultural labourers . 
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• Unemployment herein relates to those who were actually employed on wages during the month at least for one day 
t Estimated number of adult male agricultural workers in the State:— 

(I) Attached . . . 284,000 

<!i) Casual . . . 5,810,000 

Total . 6,094,000 






Table 4. Percentage distribution by mode of 'payment, and by daily wage slabs, ofmandays worked by 

casual workers on agricultural operations only. 
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Table 6. —Average ah final net income of agricultural labour famitie 
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* Includes both wage and non-wage earners, 
t Includes bedding and household requisites. 

N.B .—figures in brackets denote percentages to total expenditure. 


Table 8.— Average annual expenditure per family on items of food, tobacco and intoxicants. 
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• This group consisted of meals chiefly, which the labourers received as perquisites. 




Table 9. —Distribution of agricultural labour families according to economic levels of living . 
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• Consumption uuits based on Lusk's Co-efficients. 
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consumption expenditure per consumption unit (rounded to the nearest rupee) yea In the range 
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Table 12. — Extent , purpose and source of debt by category of agricultural labour families* 
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•AUfmmUUt . . . 100*0 4*2 2*1 61-8 4-3 2-2 53 102 





Table 2. —Wage Employment and Wages of Casual Agricultural Workers .* 
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Table 3. — Unemployment* of adult male agricultural labourers . 
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Table 4. Percentage distribution by Mode of Payment, and by Daily Wage Slabs, of mandays worked by casual workers 

on agricultural operations only. 
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P of me ? *2 fJ° taI worked by men, women end children. 

Children accounted for 2*8 per cent of total mandays. 

This Is the percentage share of wonted to the tatal mandays worked by men, women and children. 
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^*5»—Figures la brackets denote percentages to total income. 



Table 7. Average ann ual expenditure per agricultural labour family by consumption groups. 
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Table 8.— Average annual expenditure per agricultural labour family on items of food, tobacco and intoxicants. 

___Average annual expenditure per family 


276 AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN INDIA—intensive family survey 



• This group consisted of meals chiefly, which the labourers received as perquisites, 



Table 9. —Distribution of agricultural labour families according to economic levels of living. 
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Consumption units based on Lusk’s Co-effldents. 



West India—1950-51 

Table 10 .—Average annual expenditure per family by economic levels of living and by major expenditure groups. 
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t Includes bedding and household requisites. 
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N.S. —F/gores in columns 3 to 6 do not include the oereal content of perquisites consumed by labourers. 
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m. Ati famUi *t . . . 100*0 4*8 2*8 89*9 4*6 2*8 43 108 



Table J .—Employment on wages of agricultural labourers by categories of families. 
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* Estimated number of Agricultural Labour Families in the Zone :— 3,255,000. 
f The Classification given in this table is on the basis of families and not individual workers. 



Table 2. Wage Employment and Wages of Casual Agricultural Workers. 1 
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Central India—1950-51 

Table 4 . — Percentage distribution by Mode of Payment, and by Daily Wage Slabs, of man-days worked by casual workers 

on agricultural operations only. 
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Table 6 .—Aver age annual net income of agricultural workers families by 
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JW.—Figures in brackets denote percentages to total income. 






Table 8. Average annual expenditure per family on items of food, tobacco and intoxicants . 
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Of maate chiefly. Which *“hrourers r fur rmiM* 





Central India—1950-51 

Table 10. Average^ annual expenditure per agricultural labour family by economic levels of living and by major expenditure groups. 
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-Figure* In cohunm 3 to 0 do not Include the cereal content of perquisites consumed by labourers. 
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HI. Attfamiliu . 100-0 4-6 2-7 54 0 4-7 2-7 56 





Table 2— Wage Employment and Wages of Casual Agricultural Workers .* 
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North-West India—1959-51. 

-Parle 4 Percentage distribution by Mode of Payment, and by Daily Wage Slabs, of mandays worked by casual workers 

on agricultural operations only . 
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Table 6 —Average annual net income of agricultural labour families by sources. 
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in brockets denote percentages to total income, 




North-West India—1950-51. 



tote percentages to total expenditure. 
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HL AUfamUUt . 100*0 4*7 2*0 75*8 4-8 2*1 254 335 26 249 
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Number of agricultural labour families intensively surveyed whose 
schedules were accepted for tabulation. 



Census Zones 





Number of agrioulturai 
labour families whose 
schedules were 
accepted for 
tabulation. 

AlUIndia 








11,004 

North India . 








1,538 

U. P. . 








1,538 

East India 

/ 







2,900 

Assam 








206 

Bihar 








1,228 

Orissa 








634 

West Bengal 








791 

Manipur 


• 






15 

Tripura 


• 






33 

South India . 


• 






2,224 

Madras 








1,535 

Mysore 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY REPORTS 

Issued by the 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 


Price 

Details of publications Symbol No. Rs. a. p. 


Preliminary Enquiry 


1. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of 
Agricultural workers in village Vandalur in 

Madras State. D. L. 221 1 10 0 

or 

2sh. fid. 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of 
Agricultural workers in Village Dorwan in 

Bihar State.D.L. 224 1 fi 0 

or 2sh. 

3. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of 
Agricultural workers in Village Arohikarahalli 

in Mysore State.D. L. 227 1 10 0 

or 

2sh. fid. 

4. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of 
Agricultural workers in village Brindabanpur 


in West Bengal State. . . . D. L. 229 1 fi 0 

or 2sh. 

5. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions cf 
Agricultural workers in Village Khapri in 

Madhya Pradesh State.D. L. 230 1 fi 0 

or 2sh. 

fi. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of 
Agricultural workers in Village Khuntuni in 

Orissa State.D. L. 232 1 12 0 

or 

2sh. fid. 


7. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of 
Agricultural workers in Village Magurpara in 

Assam State.D. L. 233 1 12 0 

or 

2sh. fid. 

8. Report on an Enquiry into the conditions of 
Agricultural workers in Village Khalispur in 

Uttar Pradesh State .... D. L. 235 1 8 0 

2sh. fid. 


Can be had firm 


The Manager of Publications, 


Government of India, 

Civil tines, Ddhi. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOUR ENQUIRY REPORTS 

Issued by the 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 


Details of publications 

Symbol No. 

Price 

Rs. A. P. 

Main Enquiry 


1. Agricultural Wages in India Volume I. . 

D. L. 241 

6 8 0 
or 10sh. 

2. Agricultural Wages in India Volume II. 

E. L. 241-A 

6 10 0 
or 

10sh. 6d. 

3. Agricultural Labour-How they work and live 

by Dr. B. Ramamurti. .... 

D. L. 261 

3 8 0 
or 

5sh. 6d. 

4. Report on the General Family Survey :— 

Rural Man-power and Occupational Structure 

D. L. 241-n 

10 0 0 
or 16sh 


-5. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of 
the conditions of Agricultural labour Vol. I 
All-India. 


«0. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of 
the conditions of Agricultural labour Vol. II 
North India Zone. 


7. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of 
the conditions of Agricultural labour Vol. Ill 
East India Zone. 


■8. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of 
the conditions of Agricultural labour Vol. IV 
South India Zone. 


*9. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of 
the conditions of Agricultural labour Vol. V 
West India Zone. 

10. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of 
the conditions of Agricultural labour Vol. VI 
Central India lone. 


II. Report on the Intensive Family Survey of 
the conditions of Agricultural labour Vol. VII 
Noth-West India Zone .... 


con be had from :— 

The Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, 
Civil Lines, Delhi. 
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ALLAHABAD. 

Central Book Depot, 44, Johnston Ganj. 
Kitabistan, 17A, Kamla Nehru Road. 

Law Book Co., P.B. No. 4, Albert Road. 

Ram Narain Lai, 1, Bank Road. 

Students Friends, 224, Hewett Road. 

Supdt. Printing ft Sty. U.P. 

Universal Book Company.? 

University Book Agency (of Lahore), P.B. No. 63. 
Wheeler ft Co., A. H. 

ALWAR. 

Jaina General Stores, Bazaza Bazar. 

AMBALA CANTT. 

English Book Depot. 

Sohan Lai Publications. 

ANAND. 

Charoter Book Stall, Station Road. 

AMRITSAR 

Sikh Publishing House Ltd., Court Road. 
BANARAS. 

Students Friends, University Gate. 

Banaras Book Corporation, University Road, 
P.O. Lanka. 

Bangalore Book Centre, Subedar Chitram Road. 
Curator, Govt. Book Depot (Director of Ptg. ft 
Sty., ft Pubns.) 

Book Depot, Avenue Road. 

States Business Syndicate, P.B. No. 10. 

The Bangalore Press, Lake View, Mysore, P.O.B. 
No. 7. 


Mount Jay Rp. 


BAREILLY. 

National Book Depot, Biharipura. 

BARODA. 

Good Companions. 

BHAGALPUR. 

Dealera Welfare Syndicate, 13, Anant Ram Lane, 
Bhagalpur 2 (Bihar). 

BHOPAL. 

Supdt. State Govt. Press. 

BOMBAY. 

B. M. Shantilal ft Co., 98 Narayan Dharm Street. 
Charles Lambert ft Co., P.O. Box No. 1032. 
Cooperators Book Depot, 9, Bake House Lane, 
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Current Book House, Hornby Road. 

Current Technical Literature Co., Ltd.. 133, 
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CALCUTTA. 
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Youngman ft Co. (Regd.), Egerton Road. 

DHANBAD. 

Ismg Cooperative Stores Ltd. 
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DHUBRI. 

The Students Library, D. K. Road. 

ERNAKULAM. 

Bharat Stores. 

FEROZEPORE. 

English Book Depot. 

GAUHATT. 
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Popular Traders. 
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Halchsl Sahitya Mandir. 

GWALIOR. 

Jain ft Brothers, M. B., Sarafa Road. 
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